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PREFACE 

EuxaraAN  history  has  been  written  in  tenns  <A 
nationality  and  of  language,  but  never  before  in 
terms  of  race;  yet  lacxi  has  played  a  far  larger  part 
than  either  language  or  nationality  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  m&x;  race  iii4>lies  heredity  and  hered- 
ity implies  all  the  nioraI,~s6ciar  aad  intdlectuat 
characteristics  and  traits  which  are  the  wrings  of 
politics  and  government. 

Quite  independently  and  unomaciously  the  au- 
thor, never  before  a  historian,  has  turned  this 
historical  sketch  into  the  current  of  a  great  bio- 
logical movement,  which  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  teachings  of  Galton  and  Weismann,  beginning 
in  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
movement  has  compelled  us  to  recognise  the 
8tq>erior  force  and  stability  of  heredity,  as  being 
more  enduring  and  potent  than  environment. 
This  movement  is  also  a  reaction  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Hippolyte  Taine  among  historians  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  among  biologists,  because  it  proves 
that  environment  and  in  the  case  of  man  educa- 
tion have  an  immediate,  i^^>ai«nt  and  temporary 
influence,  T^iile  heredity  has  a  deep,  subtle  att4 
permaqertt  influence  on  the  actions  of  meq, 
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Thus  the  racial  history  of  Europe,  which  fonns 
the  author's  main  outline  and  subject  and  which 
is  wholly  original  in  treatment,  might  be  para- 
phrased as  the  hendity  history  of  Europe.  It  is 
history  as  influenced  by  the  hereditary  impulses, 
,  predispo^cns  and  tendencies  vdilcb,  as  hiigfaly 
'  distinctive  radal  traits,  date  back  many  thousands 
of  years  and  were  originally  formed  when  man  was 
still  in  the  tribal  state,  long  before  the  advent  of 
civilization. 

In  the  author's  opening  chapters  these  traits 
and  tendencies  are  commented  upon  as  they  ate 
observed  to-day  tmder  the  varying  influxes  of 
migration  and  changes  of  social  and  {dtysical  en- 
vironmeat.  In  the  dusters  rdating  to  the  racial 
history  erf  Eun^  we  enter  a  new  and  fascinating 
fleld  of  study,  which  I  trust  the  author  Mmself 
may  some  day  expand  into  a  bager  story.  There 
lis  no  gainsaying  that  this  is  the  correct  scientific 
'method  ci  i^roaching  the  problem  M  the  past. 

The  moral  toidency  of  the  heredi^  hiteipiet^ 
tion  of  history  is  for  our  day  and  generatioii  and 
is  in  strong  accord  with  the  true  spint  of  the 
modern  eugenics  movement  in  relation  to  patriot- 
ism,' namely,  the  cooservation  and  multiplication 
"  for  our  country  of  the  best  ^Hritual,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  phyucal  forces  of  howdity;  thus  only 
will  the  int^rity  ci  our  institutions  be  nqaintained 
in  the  iuturs.    These  dlviB9  fwras  are  more  <x 
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less  ^Mradically  disti&uted  in  all  races,  some  of 
them  are  found  in  what  we  call  the  lowest  races, 
some  are  scattered  widely  throughout  biunanity,  v 
but  they  are  certainly  more  widely  and  uniformly 
distr&uted  in  some  races  than  in  others. 

Thus  conservation  of  that  race  which  has  given 
us  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism  is  not  a  matter 
either  of  radal  pride  or  of  racial  prejudice;  it  is  a 
matter  of  love  of  country,  o7  a  true  sentiment 
which  is  based  upon  knowledge  and  the  lessons  of 
history  rather  than  upon  the  sentimentalism  irtuch\ 
is  fostered  by  ignorance.  If  I  were  asked:  What 
is  the  greatest  danger  which  threatens  the  American 
rq)ublic  to-day?  I  woidd  certainly  reply:  The  grad- 
ual dying  out  among  our  pec^le  of  those  hereditary 
tnuts  through  which  the  principles  of  our  religious, 
political  and  social  foundations  were  laid  down  and 
their  insidious  replacement  by  traits  of  less  noble 
character. 

HeNBY  FAtBTIEU)  OSBOKH. 
Jutr  13,  tgi6. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

HiSTOSY  is  repeating  itsdf  in  America  at  the 
present  time  and  incidentally  is  giving  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  the  central  thought  in  this 
volume,  namely,  that  heredity  and  radal  predis- 
position are  stronger  and  more  stable  than  envi- 
ronment and  education. 

Whatever  may  be  its  intellectual,  its  literary, 
its  artistic  or  its  musical  iq>titudei,  as  compared 
with  other  races,  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  the 
NonUc  race  is  again  showing  itself  to  be  that  upon  | 
which  the  nation  must  chiefly  depend  for  leader- 
ship, for  courage,  for  loyalty,  for  unity  and  har- 
m<my  of  action,  for  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
an  ideal.  Not  that  members  of  other  races  are 
not  doing  thdr  part,  many  of  them  are,  but  in  no 
other  human  stock  which  has  come  to  this  country 
is  there  displayed  the  unanimity  of  heart,  nund 
and  action  which  is  now  being  diqilayed  by  the 
descendants  oS  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  i>e<^les 
of  the  north  erf  Eurc^.  In  a  recent  journey  in'~^ 
northern  California  and  Or^;rai  I  noted  that,  in 
the  faces  of  the  regiments  which  were  first  to  leave 
for  the  dty  of  New  York  and  later  that,  in  the 
wcmderful  array  of  young  men  at  Plattsburg,  the '; 
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xii  PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

I  An^o-Sazon  type  was  dearly  dominant  over  every 
other  and  the  purest  members  of  this  type  largely 
'  outnumbered  the  others.  In  northern  California  I 
saw  a  great  regiment  detrain  and  with  one  or  two 
exertions  they  were  all  native  Americans,  de- 
scendants of  the  Kngliah,  Scotdi  and  north  oi 
Ireland  men  who  founded  the  State  of  Or^<»i 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
Plattsburg  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  were  very  no- 
ticeable, Much  more  so  than  in  any  ordinary  crowds 
of  American  coll^;ians  as  seen  assembled  in  our 

'  univer^ties. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  many  of  the 
dark-haired,  <iark-eyed  youths  of  Plattsburg  and 
other  volunteer  Uaining  camps  are  often  three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths  Nordic,  because  it  only  re- 
quires a  single  dark-eyed  ancestor  to  lend  the  dark 

,hair  and  eye  color  to  an  otherwise  pure  Nordic 
strain.  There  is  a  clear  differentiation  between  the- 
original  Nordic,  the  Alpine  and  the  Mediterranean. 
strains;  but  where  physical  characters  and  char- 
acteristicB  are  partly  combined  in  a  mosaic,  and  to 
a  less  degree  are  blended,  it  requires  long  ejqftetieoce . 
to  judge  which  strain  dominates. 

With  a  race  having  these  predispositions,  ex- 
tending back  to  the  vtny  beginnings  of  £urc{)eaa 
histoiyt  there  is  no  hesitation  or  even  waiting  tar 
conscription  and  {the  sad  thought  was  continually 
in  my  mind  in  California,  in  Oregon  and  in  Platta- 
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burg  that  again  this  race  was  passing,  that  this 
war  will  take  a  very  heavy  toll  of  this  strain  of 
Anglo-Saxon  life  which  has  played  so  latge  a  part 
in  American  history. 

War  is  in  the  highest  sense  dysgenic  rather  than 
eugenic.  It  is  destructive  of  the  best  strains,  ^iri- 
tuaHy,  morally  and  physically.  For  the  world's 
future  the  destruction  of  wealth  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  the  best  human 
strains,  for  wealth  can  be  renewed  while  these  strains 
of  the  real  human  aristocracy  once  lost  are  lost 
forever.  In  the  new  world  that  we  are  working 
and  fighting  for,  the  world  of  liberty,  of  justice  and 
of  humanity,  we  shall  save  democracy  only  when 
democracy  discovers  its  own  aristocracy  as  in  the 
days  when  our  Republic  was  founded. 

Henky  Faoctieu}  OsBcnH. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  an  atten^t 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  history  in  tenns  of 
race;  that  is,  by  the  physical  and  psychical  char- 
acters of  the  inhabitants  of  Eurq>e  instead  of  by 
their  political  grouping  or  by  their  spoken  lan- 
guage. Practically  all  historians,  while  using  the 
word  race,  have  relied  on  tribal  or  national  names 
as  its  sole  definition.  Hie  ancients,  like  the  mod- 
ems, in  determining  ethnical  origin  did  not  lot^ 
beyond  a  man's  name,  language  or  country  and 
the  actual  information  fumi^ed  oy  classic  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  of  physical  characters  is 
limited  to  a  few  scattered  and  often  obscure 
remarks. 

Modem  anthropology  has  demonstrated  that 
racial  lines  are  not  only  absolutely  independent  of 
both  national  and  linguistic  groupings,  but  that  in 
many  cases  these  racial  lines  cut  throufj^  them  at 
sharp  angles  and  correspond  closdy  with  the  divi- 
sions of  social  cleavage/'  The  great  lesson  of  the 
;  science  of  race  is  the  immutability  of  somatological 
or  bodily  characters,  with  which  is  closely  asso- 
ciated the  immutability  of  psychical  predisposi- 
tions and  inqiulses.     This  continuity  of  ioheri- 
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tance  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  democracy  and  still  more  upon  that  of  socialism, 
for  it  naturally  tends  to  reduce  the  relative  im- 
portance of  environment.  Those  engaged  in  social 
uplift  and  in  revolutionary  movements  are  there- 
fore usually  very  intolerant  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  heredity.  Discussion  of  these  limita- 
tions is  also  most  offensive  to  the  advocates  of 
the  obliterati(m,  under  the  guise  of  international- 
ism, of  all  existing  distinctions  based'on  national- 
ly, language,  race,  religion  and  class.  Those  indi- 
viduals who  have  neither  country,  nor  flag,  nor 
language,  nor  class,  nor  even  surnames  of  their 
own  and  who  can  only  acquire  them  by  gift  or 
assumption,  very  naturally  decry  and  sneer  at  the 
value  of  these  attributes  of  the  higher  types. 

Democratic  theories  of  government  in  their  mod- 
em fonn  are  based  on  dogmas  of  equality  formu- 
lated some  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  environment  and  not 

i  heredity  is  the  controlling  factor  in  human  develop- 
ment. Philanthropy  and  noble  purpose  dictated 
the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  document  which  to-day  constitutes 
the  actual  basis  of  American  institutions.  Tlie  men 
who  wrote  the  words,  "we  hold  these  truths  to  be 

■  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  were 
themselves  the  owners  of  slaves  and  despised 
Indians  as  something  less  than  human.    Equality 
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in  thdr  minds  meant  merely  that  tliey  were  just 
as  good  Englishmen  as  their  brothers  across  the 
sea.  The  words  "that  all  men  are  created  equal" 
have  since  been  subtly  falsified  by  adding  the 
word  "free,"  although  no  such  expression  is  found 
in  the  original  document  and  the  teachings  based 
on  these  altered  words  in  the  American  public 
schools  of  to-day  would  startle  and  amaze  the  men 
who  formulated  the  Declaration. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  divest  his 
mind  of  all  preconceptions  as  to  race,  since  mod- 
em anthropology,  when  applied  to  history,  involves 
an  entire  change  of  definition.  We  must,  first  of 
all,  realize  that  race  pure  and  simple,  the  pbydcal 
and  psychical  structure  of  man,  is  something  en- 
tirely distinct  from  either  nationality  or  language. 
Furthermore,  race  lies  at  the  base  of  all  the  mani- 
festation of  modem  society,  just  as  it  has  done 
throughout  the  unrecorded  eons  of  the  past  and 
the  laws  of  nature  operate  with  the  same  relentless 
and  imchanging  force  in  human  affairs  as  in  the 
phenomena  of  inanimate  nature. 

llie  antiquity  of  existing  European  populations, 
viewed  in  the  light  thrown  upon  their  origins  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  decades,  enables  us 
to  carry  back  history  and  prehistory  into  periods 
so  remote  that  the  classic  world  is  but  of  yester- 
day. The  living  peoples  of  Europe  consist  of  layer 
upon  layer  of  diverse  racial  elements  in  varying 
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proportions  and  Iiistoriana  and  anthropologists, 
while  studying  these  populations,  have  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  recent  strata  and  have 
neglected  the  more  ancient  and  submerged  types. 

Aboriginal  populations  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  again  and  again  swamped  under  floods 
of  newcomers  and  have  disappeared  for  a  time 
from  historic  view.  In  the  course  of  centuries, 
however,  these  primitive  elements  have  slowly  re- 
asserted their  pbj^cal  type  and  have  gradually  bred 
out  their  conquerors,  so  that  the  racial  history  of 
Europe  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  to-day,  a  story 
of  the  repression  and  resurgence  of  ancient  races. 

Invasions  of  new  races  have  ordinarily  arrived  in 
successive  waves,  the  earlier  ones  being  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  conquered,  while  the  later  arrivals 
usually  maintain  longer  the  purity  of  their  type. 
ConsequenUy  the  more  recent  elements  are  found 
in  a  less  mixed  state  than  the  older  and  the  more 
"*  primitive  strata  of  the  population  always  contain 
physical  traits  derived  from  still  more  ancient  pred- 
ecessors. 

Man  has  inhabited  Europe  in  some  form  or 
other  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  and 
diuing  all  this  lapse  of  time  the  population  has 
been  as  dense  as  the  food  supply  permitted.  Tribes 
in  the  hunting  stage  are  necessarily  of  small  size, 
no  matter  how  abundant  the  game  and  in  the 
Paleolithic  period  man  probably  existed  only  In 
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spedally  favorable  localities  and  in  relatively 
small  communities. 

In  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  periods  domesti- 
cated animaU  and  the  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
although  of  primitive  character,  afforded  an  en- 
larged food  supply  and  the  population  in  conse- 
quence greatly  increased.  The  lake  dwellers  of 
the  Neolithic  were,  for  example,  relatively  numer- 
ous. With  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  the 
draining  of  the  swamps  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and,  above  all,  with  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  last  century  the  population  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity.  We  can,  of  course,  form  little  or 
no  estimate  of  the  ntunbers  of  ■  the  PaleoliUiic 
population  of  Europe  and  not  much  more  of  those 
of  Neolithic  times,  but  even  the  latter  mxist  have 
been  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  census  of 
to-day. 

Some  concq)tion  of  the  growth  of  peculation  in 
recent  times  may  be  based  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  computed  that  Saxon  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  contained  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth the  population  was  about  4,000,000,  while 
in  1911  the  census  gave  for  the  same  area  some 
35,000,000. 

The  immense  range  of  the  subject  of  race  in  con- 
nection with  history  from  its  nebulous  dawn  and 
the  limitations  of  space,  require  that  generaliza- 
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UoQs  must  often  be  stated  without  mention  (^ 
exceptions.  These  sweeping  statements  may  even 
appear  to  be  too  bold,  but  they  rest,  to  the  best  of 
the  writer's  belief,  upon  solid  foundations  of  facts 
or  else  are  legitimate  conclusions  from  evidence 
now  in  hand.  In  a  science  as  recent  as  modern 
anthropology,  new  facts  are  constantly  revealed 
and  require  the  modification  of  existing  hypotheses. 
The  more  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  pro- 
visional even  the  best-sustained  theory  appears, 
but  modem  research  opens  a  vista  of  vast  interest 
and  significance  to  man,  now  that  we  have  dis- 
carded the  shackles  of  former  false  viewpoints  and 
are  able  to  discern,  even  though  dimly,  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  problems  of  race.  In  the  future 
new  data  will  inevitably  expand  and  perhaps 
change  our  ideas,  but  such  facts  as  are  now  in 
hand  and  the  conclusions  based  thereupon  are 
provisionally  set  forth  in  the  following  chapters 
and  necessarily  often  in  a  dogmatic  form. 

The  statements  relating  to  time  have  presented 
the  greatest  difficulty,  as  the  authorities  differ 
widely,  but  the  dates  have  been  fixed  with  ex- 
treme conservatism  and  the  writer  believes  that 
whatever  changes  in  them  are  hereafter  required 
by  further  investigation  and  study,  will  result  in 
pushing  them  back  and  not  forward  in  prehistory. 
The  dates  given  in  the  ch^ter  on  "Paleolithic 
Man"  are  frankly  taken  from  the  most  recent 
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authority  on  this  subject,  "The  Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,"  by  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom  and 
the  writer  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  this  source 
of  information,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  M.  Taylor  Pyne 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Davison  for  thdr  as- 
sistance and  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  author  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  his 
obligation  to  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripl^'s  "The 
Races  of  Eur<^,"  which  contains  a  large  array  of 
anthropological  measurements,  maps  and  type 
portraits,  providing  valuable  data  for  the  present 
distribution  of  the  three  primary  races  of  Eiirope. 

Tlie  American  Geogr^hical  Society  and  Its 
staff,  particularly  Mr.  Leon  Dominian,  have  also 
been  of  great  he^  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps 
herein  contained  and  this  occasion  is  taken  by  the 
writer  to  express  his  appredalion  for  their  e 
auce. 
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EDITION 

The  addition  of  a  Documentary  Supplement  to 
the  latest  revision  of  this  book  has  been  made  in  re- 
spcmse  to  a  persistent  demand  for  "authorities." 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  make  the  references 
and  quotations  in  this  Supplement  very  full  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  interesting  in  themselves  as  well 
as  entirely  distinct  from  the  text,  which  stands 
substantially  imchanged,  and  the  authorities  quoted 
are  not  necessarily  the  sources  of  the  views  herein 
expressed  but  more  oftoi  are  given  in  sup^rt  of 
them.  The  contents  of  the  book,  since  its  first 
appearance,  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  criticism 
of  virtually  every  anthropologist  in  America  and  in 
England,  France  and  Italy — many  of  whom  have 
furnished  the  author  with  valuable  corroborative 
material.  Same  of  this  material  appears  in  the 
notes,  but  accessible  authorities  and  the  clas^cal 
writers  have  been  given  the  more  prominent  place. 
The  supplement  covered,  as  first  prepared,  substan- 
tially every  statement  in  the  book,  but  much  was 
afterward  omitted  because  it  would  seem  that  some 
things  could  be  taken  without  proof. 
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"The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race,"  in  its  original 
form,  was  designed  by  the  author  to  rouse  his  fellow- 
Americans  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  race 
and  to  the  folly  of  the  "Melting  Pot"  theory,  even 
at  the  expense  of  bitter  controversy.  •  This  purpose 
has  been  accomplished  thoroughly,  and  one  of  the 
I  most  far-reaching  effects  of  the  doctrines  enunciated 
J  in  this  vc^ume  and  in  the  discussions  that  followed 
its  publication  was  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  discriminatory  and  re- 
strictive measures  against  the  immigration  of  imde- 
sirable  races  and  peoples.  • 

Another  of  the  results  has  been  the  publication  in 
America  and  Eun^  of  a  series  of  books  and  ar- 
ticles more  or  less  anthropolo^cal  in  character 
which  have  sustained  or  controverted  its  main 
theme.  The  new  definition  of  race  and  the  control- 
ling r61e  played  by  race  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
I  what  we  call  civilization  are  now  generally  accqited 
even  by  those  whose  political  position  depends  upon 
popular  favor. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  bitter 
opposition  to  those  definitions  of  race  which  are 
based  on  phy^cal  and  psychical  characters  that  are 
immutable,  rather  than  upon  those  derived  from 
language  or  political  allegiance,  that  are  easily 
altered. 

To  admit  the  unchangeable  differentiation  of  race 
iri  its  modem  scientific  meaning  is  to  admit  inevi- 
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tably  the  exutence  of  superiority  in  one  race  and  oi 
inferiority  in  another.  Such  an  admission  we  can 
hardly  expect  from  those  of  inferior  races.  These 
inferior  races  and  classes  are  prompt  to  recognize 
in  such  an  admission  the  very  real  danger  to 
themselves  of  being  relegated  again  to  their  former 
obscurity  and  subordinate  position  in  society.  The 
favorite  defense  of  these  inferior  classes  is  an  un- 
qualified denial  of  the  existence  of  fixed  inherited 
qualities,  either  physical  or  ^iritual,  which  cannot 
be  obliterated  or  greatly  modified  by  a  change 
of  environment.  Failing  in  this,  as  th^  must 
necessarily  .  fail,  they  point  out  the  presence  of 
mixed  or  intermediate  types,  and  claim  that  la 
these  mixtures,  or  blaids  as  they  choose  to  call  them, 
the  higher  type  tends  to  predominate.  In  fact,  of 
course,  the  exact  oppo^te  is  the  case  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  dte  the  universal  distrust, 
often  contempt,  that  the  half-breed  between  two 
sharply  contrasted  races  in^ires  the  world  over.  : 
Belonging  physically  and  spiritually  to  the  lower  ' 
race,  but  aspiring  to  recognition  as  one  of  the 
higher  race,  the  unfortunate  mongrel,  in  addition  to 
a  dishanaonic  physique,  often  inherits  from  one 
parent  an  unstable  brain  which  b  stimulated  and  at 
times  overexcited  by  flashes  of  brilliancy  from  the 
other.  The  result  is  a  total  lack  of  continuity  of 
purpose,  an  intermittent  intellect  goaded  into  spas- 
modic outbursts  of  energy.    Where  the  parent  races 
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are  not  so  widd.y^  parated,  as  in  case  of  crosses 
between  negroes,  Indians  and  whites,  we  may  have 
a  generation  which  gives  us  individuals  occiqiyiog 
the  border  land  between  genius  and  insanity. 

The  essential  character  of  all  these  racial  mixtures 
is  a  lack  of  harmony— both  physical  and  mental—in 
the  first  few  generations.  Then,  if  the  strain  sur- 
vives, it  is  by  the  slow  reversion  to  one  of  the  par- 
ent types — almost  inevitably  the  lower. 

The  temporary  advantage  of  mere  numbers  en- 
joyed by  the  inferior  classes  in  modem  democracies 
can  only  be  made  permanent  by  the  destruction  of 
superior  types— by  massacre,  as  in  Russia,  or  by  taxa- 
tion, as  in  England.  In  the  latter  coimtiy  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  war  and  the  selfish  interests  of 
labor  have  imposed  such  a  load  of  taxation  upon 
the  vppex  and  middle  classes  that  marriage  and  chil- 
dren are  becoming  incieasiogly  burdensome. 

•The  best  example  of  cmnplete  elimination  of  a 
dominant  class  is  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  horrors 
of  the  black  revolt  were  followed  by  the  slow  death 
of  the  culture  of  the  white  man.  This  history  should 
be  studied  carefully  because  it  gives  in  prophetic 
form  the  sequence  of  events  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  Mexico  and  in  parts  of  South  America  where 
the  r^lacement  of  the  hi^er  type  by  the  resurgent 
native  is  taking  place.* 

In  the  countries  inhabited  by  a  population  more 
or  less  racially  uniform  the  phenomenon  of  the  mul- 
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tq>lication  of  the  inferior  classes  fostered  and  aided 
by  the  noble  but  fatuous  philanthropy  of  the  well-  ( 
to-do  everywhere  appears.  Nature's  laws  when 
unchecked  maintain  a  relatively  fixed  ratio  between 
the  classes,  which  is  greatly  impaired  in  modern 
society  by  humanitarian  and  charitable  a<;tivities. 
The  resurgence  of  Inferior  races  and  classes  through-' 
out  not  merely  Europe  but  the  world,  is  evident  in 
every  despatch  from  Egypt,  Ireland,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, India  and  Modco.  It  is  called  nationalism, 
patriotism,  freedom  and  other  high-sounding  names, 
but  it  is  everywhere  the  phenomenon  of  the  long- 
suppressed,  conquered  servile  classes  rising  against 
the  master  race.  The  late  Feloponnesian  War  in  the_] 
world  at  large,  like  the  Civil  War  in  America,  has 
shattered  the  ptesdge  of  the  white  race  and  it  will 
take  several  genoutions  and  perhaps  wars  to  re- 
(x>v«  its  forma:  control,  if  it  ever  does  rq;ain  it. 
The  danger  is  from  within  and  not  from  without. 
Neither  the  black,  nor  the  brown,  nor  the  yellow,  nor 
the  red  will  conquer  the  white  in  battle.  But  if  the 
valuable  elements  in  the  Nordic  race  mix  with  in- 
ferior stnuns  or  die  out  through  race  suicide,  then 
the  citadel  of  civilization  will  fall  for  mere  lack  of 
defenders. 

One  of  the  curious  effects  of  democracy  is  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  less  freedom  of  the 
press  than  under  autocratic  forms  of  government. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  publish  in  the  Amer- 
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ican  newspapers  any  reflection  upon  certain  religions 
or  races  which  are  hysterically  sensitive  even  when 
mentioned  by  name.  The  underlying  idea  seems 
to  be  that  if  publication  can  be  siqipressed  the  facts 
themselves  will  ultimately  disappear.  Abroad,  con- 
ditions are  fully  as  bad,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  most  ^ninent  anthropologists  in  France 
that  the  collection  of  anthropological  measurements 
and  data  among  Frmch  recruits  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  was  prevented  by  Jewish  influence, 
which  aimed  to  suitress  any  suggestion  of  racial 
differentiation  in  France,  In  the  United  States  also, 
during  the  war,  we  were  unaUe  to  obtain  complete 
measurements  and  data,  in  ^ite  of  the  self-devo- 
tion of  certain  scientists,  like  Di^  Davenport,  Sulli- 
van and  others.  This  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  time 
and  equipment  and  not  to  racial  influences,  but  in 
the  near  future  we  may  confidently  expect  in  this 
country  strenuous  <q>position  to  any  public  discus- 
sion of  race  as  such. 

The  rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the  inqwr^ 
tance  of  race  during  the  last  few  years,  the  study  of 
the  influence  of  race  on  nationality  as  shown  by  the 
after-war  disputes  over  boundaries,  the  increa^ng 
ccanplexity  of  bur  own  problems  between  the  whites 
and  blacks,  between  the  Americans  and  Jf^,  and 
between  the  native  Americans  and  the  hyphenated 
aliens  in  our  midst  upon  whom  we  have  carelessly 
urged  citizenship,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition  ' 
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that  the  leaders  of  labor  and  their  more  zealous  fol- 
lowers are  almost  all  foreigners,  have  served  to  arouse  ^1 
Americans  to  a  realization  of  the  menace  of  the  im- 
pending Migration  of  Peoples  through  unrestrained 
freedom  of  entry  here.  The  days  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  provincial  sentimentalism  which  govenied  or 
misgoverned  our  public  opinion  are  past,  and  this 
generation  must  completely  repudiate  the  proud 
boast  of  our  fathers  that  they  acknowledged  no 
distinction  in  "race,  creed,  or  color,"  or  else  the  na- 
tive American  must  turn  the  page  of  history  and 
write: 

"FINIS  AMERICA" 
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Fajluse  to  recognize  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween race  and  nationality  and  the  still  greater 
distinction  between  race  and  language  and  the  easy 
assumption  that  the  one  is  indicative  of  the  other 
have  been  in  the  past  serious  impediments  to  an 
understanding  of  racial  values.  Historians  and 
philologists  have  approached  the  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  linguistics  and  as  a  result  we  are 
to-day  burdened  with  a  group  of  mythical  races, 
such  as  the  Latin,  the  Aryan,  the  Indo-Gennanic, 
the  Caucasian  and,  perhaps,  most  inconsistent  of 
all,  the  Celtic  race. 

Man  is  an  animal  differing  from  his  fellow  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree  of  development  and  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  human  species  must  be  preceded  by  an  extended 
knowledge  of  other  mammals,  especially  the  pri- 
mates. Instead  of  such  essential  training,  an- 
thropologists often  seek  to  qualify  by  research 
in  linguistics,  religion  or  marriage  customs  or  in 
designs  of  pottery  or  blanket  weaving,  all  of  which 
relate  to  ethn(^ogy  alone.    As  a  result  the  influence 
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of  environment  is  often  overestimated  and  over- 
stated at  the  expense  of  heredity. 

The  question  of  race  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  effort  of  old-fashioned  theologians 
to  cramp  all  mankind  into  the  scant  six  thousand 
years  of  Hebrew  chronology  as  expounded  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher.  Religious  teacheis  have  also  main- 
tained the  proposition  not  only  that  man  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  distinct  from  other  living 
creatures,  but  that  there  are  no  inherited  dif- 
ferences in  humanity  that  cannot  be  obliterated 
by  education  and  environment. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  at  the  outset  for  the 
reader  to  appreciate  thorot^hly  that  race,  lan- 
guage and  nationality  are  three  separate  and 
distinct  things  and  that  in  Europe  these  three 
elements  are  foxmd  only  occasionally  persisting 
in  combination,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  nations. 

To  realize  the  transitory  nature  of  poHtical 
boundaries  one  has  but  to  consider  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  dxirir^  the  past  century 
and  as  to  language,  here  in  America  we  hear  daily 
the  English  language  spoken  by  many  men  who 
possess  not  one  drop  of  English  blood  and  who,  a 
■  few  years  since,  knew  not  one  word  of  Saxon  speech. 

As  a  result  of  certun  religious  and  social 
doctrines,  now  happily  becoming  obsolete,  race 
consciousness  has  been  greatly  impaired  among 
civilized  nations  but  in  the  beginning  all  differ- 
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ences  of  class,  of  caste  and  of  color  marked  actual 
lines  of  race  cleavage'. 

In  many  countries  the  existing  classes  rep- 
resent races  that  were  once  distinct  In  the  dty 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  native  American  aristocracy  resting  upon 
layer  after  layer  of  immigrants  of  lower  races 
and  these  native  Americans,  while,  of  course,  dis- 
claiming the  distinction  of  a  patrician  class  and 
lacking  in  class  consciousness  and  class  dignity, 
have,  nevertheless,  up  to  this  time  supplied  the 
leaders  in  thought  and  in  the  control  of  capital  as 
well  as  of  education  and  of  the  retigiotis  ideals  and 
altruistic  bias  of  the  community. 

In  the  democratic  forms  of  government  the 
operation  of  universal  suffrage  tends  toward  the 
selection  of  the  average  man  for  public  office  rather 
than  the  n\a.n  qualified  by  birth,  education  and 
integrity.  How  this  scheme  of  administration 
will  ultimately  woi^  out  remains  to  be  seen  but 
from  a  racial  point  of  view  it  will  inevitably  in- 
crease the  preponderance  of  the  lower  types  and 
cause  a  corresponding  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

The  tendency  in  a  democracy  is  toward  a  stand- 
ardization of  type  and  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
fluence of  genius.  A  majority  mast  of  necessity 
be  inferior  to  a  picked  minority  and  it  always 
resents  specializations  in  which  it  cannot  share. 
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In  the  French  Revolution  the  majority,  calling, 
itself  "the  people,"  deliberately  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  higher  type  and  something  of  the 
same  sort  was  in  a  measure  done  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  by  the  expul^on  of  the  Loyalists 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  lands,  with  a  resultant 
loss  to  the  growing  nation  of  good  race  strains, 
which  were  in  the  next  century  replaced  by  immi- 
grants of  far  lower  t3rpe. 
I  In  America  we  have  nearly  succeeded  in  de- 
t  stroyii^  the  privilege  of  birth;  that  is,  the  intdlec- 
tual  and  moral  advantage  a  man  of  good  stock 
.brings  into  the  world  with  him.  We  are  now  en- 
' gaged  in  destroying  the  privilege  of  wealth;  that 
is,  the  reward  of  successful  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry and  in  some  quarters  there  is  developing 
a  tendency  to  attack  the  privilege  of  intellect 
and  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  advantage  gained  from 
an  early  and  thorough  classical  education.  Simpli- 
fied spelling  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  Ignorance 
of  T^ngl'sh  gramme  or  classic  learning  must  not, 
forsooth,  be  held  up  as  a  r^roach  to  the  political 
or  social  aspirant. 

Mankind  emerged  from  savagery  and  barbar- 
ism xmder  the  leadership  of  selected  individuals 
whose  personal  prowess,  capacity  or  wisdom  gave 
them  the  right  to  lead  and  the  power  to  con^ 
obedience.  Such  leaders  have  always  been  a  mi- 
nute fraction  of  the  whole,  but  as  long  as  the 
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tradition  of  their  predominance  persisted  they  were 
able  to  xac  the  brute  strength  of  the  unthinking 
herd  as  pait  of  thdr  own  force  and  were  able  to 
'direct  at  will  the  blind  dynamic  impulse  of  the 
slaves,  peasants  or  lower  classes.  Such  a  despot 
had  an  enormous  pofrer  at  his  disposal  which,  if 
he  were  benevolent  or  even  intellig^it,  could  be 
used  and  most  frequently  was  used  for  the  general 
uplift  of  the  race.  Even  those  rulers  who  most 
abused  this  power  put  down  with  merciless  rigor 
the  antisocial  elements,  such  as  pirates,  brigands 
or  anarchists,  which  impair  the  progress  of  a  com- 
munity, as  disease  or  wotmds  cripple  an  individual. 
True  aristocracy  or  a  true  repubUc  is  govern- 
ment by  the  wisest  and  best,  always  a  small  mi- 
nority in  any  population.  Human  society  is  like 
a  serpent  dragging  its  long  body  on  the  ground, 
but  with  the  bead  always  thrust  a  little  in  advance 
and  a  little  elevated  above  the  earth.  The  ser- 
pent's tail,  in  human  society  represented  by  the 
antisocial  forces,  was  in  the  past  dn^ed  by 
sheer  strength  along  the  path  of  progress.  Such  has 
been  the  organization  of  mankind  from  the  b^;ia- 
ning,  and  such  it  still  is  in  older  communities  than 
ours.  What  progress  humanity  can  make  under 
the  control  of  universal  suffrage,  or  the  rule  of  the 
average,  may  find  a  further  analogy  in  the  habits  of 
certain  snakes  which  wiggle  sideways  and  dis- 
regard the  head  with  its  brains  and  ^es.    Such 
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serpents,  however,  are  not  noted  for  their  abilitj' 
to  make  rapid  progress. 

A  true  republic,  the  fuacUoa  of  which  is  ad- 
ministration in  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity— in  contrast  to  a  pure  democracy,  which  in 
last  analysis  is  the  rule  of  the  demos  or  a  majority 
in  its  own  interests — should  be,  and  often  is,  the 
medium  of  selection  for  the  technical  task  of 
government  of  those  best  qualified  by  antecedents, 
character  and  education,  in  short,  of  experts. 

To  use  another  simile,  in  an  aristocratic  as 
distinguished  from  a  plutocratic  or  democratic 
organization  the  intellectual  and  talented  classes 
form  the  point  of  the  lance  while  the  massive 
shaft  represents  the  body  of  the  population  and 
adds  by  its  bulk  and  weight  to  the  penetrative 
,  impact  of  the  tip.  In  a  democratic  system  this 
concentrated  force  is  dispersed  throughout  the 
mass.  It  supplies,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  amount 
of  leaven  but  in  the  long  run  the  force  and  genius 
of  the  small  minority  is  dissipated,  and  its  effi- 
ciency lost.  Vox  popali,  so  far  from  being  Vox 
Dei,  thus  becomes  an  imending  wail  for  rights  and 
never  a  chant  of  duty. 

Where  a  conquering  race  is  imposed  on  another 
race  the  institution  of  slavery  often  arises  to  com- 
pel the  servient  race  to  work  and  to  introduce 
it  forcibly  to  a  higher  form  of  civilization.  As 
soon  as  men  can  be  induced  to  labor  to  supply 
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their  own  needs  slavery  becomes  wasteful  and 
tends  to  vanish.  From  a  material  point  of  view 
slaves  are  often  more  fortunate  than  freemen  when 
treated  with  reasonable  humanity  and  when  their 
elemental  wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are 
supplied. 

The  Indians  around  the  fur  posts  in  northern 
Canada  were  formerly  the  virtual  bond  slaves  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  each  Indian  and  his 
sqiiaw  and  pai^)oose  being  adequately  supplied 
with  simple  food  and  equipment.  He  was  pro- 
tected as  well  against  the  white  man's  rum  as  the 
red  man's  scalping  parties  and  in  return  gave  the 
Company  all  his  peltries — the  whole  product  of  his 
year's  work.  From  an  Indian's  point  of  view_this 
was  nearly  aa  ideal  condition  Tut  was  to  all  in- 
tents  serfdom  or  slavery.  When  through  the  open- 
ii^  up  of  the  country  the  continuance  of  such  an 
archaic  system  became  an  impossibility,  the  Indian 
sold  his  furs  to  the  highest  bidder,  received  a  large 
price  in  cash  and  then  wasted  the  proceeds  in 
trinkets  instead  of  blankets  and  in  rum  instead  of 
flour,  with  the  result  that  he  is  now  ^oriously  free 
but  is  on  the  highroad  to  becoming  a  diseased  out> 
cast.  In  this  case  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Indian  the 
advantf^es  of  the  upward  step  from  serfdom  to 
freedom  are  not  altogether  dear.  A  very  similar 
condition  of  vassalage  existed  until  recently  among 
the  peons  of  Mexico,  but  without  the  compensa- 
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tion  of  the  control  of  an  intelligent  and  provident 
ruling  class. 

In  the  same  way  serfdom  in  mediaeval  Europe 
apparently  was  a  device  through  which  the  land- 
owners repressed  the  nomadic  instinct  m  their 
tenantry  which  became  marked  when  the  fertility 
of  the  land  declined  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Years  are  required  to  bring  land 
to  its  highest  productivity  and  agriculture  cannot 
be  successfully  practised  even  in  well-watered  and 
fertile  districts  by  farmers  who  continually  drift 
from  one  locality  to  another.  The  serf  or  villein 
was,  therefore,  tied  by  law  to  the  land  and  could 
not  leave  except  with  his  master's  consent.  As 
soon  as  the  nomadic  instinct  was  eliminated 
serfdom  vanished.  One  has  but  to  read  the 
severe  laws  against  vagrancy  in  England  just 
before  the  Reformation  to  realize  how  wide- 
spread and  serious  was  this  nomadic  instinct. 
Here  In  America  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
wandering  instincts  of  our  Western  pioneers,  which 
in  that  case  proved  beneficial  to  every  one  except 
the  migrants. 

While  democracy  is  fatal  to  progress  when  two 
races  of  unequal  value  live  side  by  side,  an  aris- 
tocracy may  be  equally  injurious  whenever,  in 
order  to  purchase  a  few  generations  of  ease  and 
luxury,  slaves  or  immigrants  are  imported  to  do  the 
heavy  work.    It  was  a  form  of  aristocracy  that 
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brought  slaves  to  the  American  colonies  and  the 
West  Indies  and  if  there  had  been  an  aristocratic 
form  of  governmental  control  in  California,  Chinese 
coolies  and  Japanese  laborers  would  now  form  the 
controlling  element,  so  far  as  ntmibers  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  Pacific  coast 

P  It  was  the  upper  classes  who  encouraged  the 
introduction  of  immigrant  labor  to  work  American 
factories  and  mines  and  it  is  the  native  American 
gentleman  who  builds  a  palace  on  the  country  side 
and  who  introduces  as  servants  all  manner  of 
foreigners  into  purely  American  districts.  The 
farming  and  artisan  classes  of  America  did  not 
take  alarm  until  it  was  too  late  and  they  are  now 
serioxisly  threatened  with  extermination  in  many 

(parts  of  the  country.  In  Rome,  also,  it  was  the  ple- 
Deian,  who  first  went  imder  in  the  competition  with 
slaves  but  the  patrician  followed  in  his  turn  a  few 
generations  later. 

The  West  Indian  sugar  planters  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  produced  some  strong 
men;  to-day  from  the  same  causes  they  have  van- 
ished from  the  scene. 

During  the  last  century  the  New  En^and  manu- 
facturer imported  the  Irish  and  French  Canadians 
and  the  resultant  fall  in  the  New  England  birth- 

I  rate  at  once  became  ominous.    The  refusal  of  the 
^1  native  American  to  worit  with  his  hands  when  be 

I  can  hire  or  import  serfs  to  do  manual  labor  for  him 
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lis  the  prelude  to  his  exUnction  and  the  immigrant 
laborers  are  now  breeding  out  their  masters  and 
killing  by  filth  and  by  crowding  as  effectively  as  by 
the  sword. 

Thus  the  American  sold  his  birthright  in  a  con- 
tinent to  solve  a  labor  problem.  Instead  of  re- 
taining political  control  and  making  citizenship  an 
honorable  and  valued  privilege,  he  intrusted  the 
government  of  his  coimtry  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  ideals  to  races  who  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
governing  themselves,  much  less  any  one  else. 

Associated  with  this  advance  of  democracy  and 
the  transfer  of  power  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
races,  from  the  intellectual  to  the  plebeian  class,  we 
find  the  spread  of  socialism  and  the  recrudescence 
of  obsolete  religioiis  forms.  Although  these  phe- 
nomena appear  to  be  contradictory,  they  are  in  real- 
ity closely  related  since  both  represent  reactions 
from  the  intense  individualism  which  a  century 
ago  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Americans. 
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In  the  modem  and  scientific  study  of  race  we 
have  long  since  discarded  the  Adamic  theory  that 
man  is  descended  from  a  single  pair,  created  a  few 
thousand  years  ago  in  a  mythical  Garden  of  Eden 
somewhere  in  Asia,  to  spread  later  over  the  earth 
in  successive  waves. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Asia  was  the  chief 
area  of  evolution  and  differentiation  of  man  and 
that  the  various  groups  had  their  main  development 
there  and  not  on  the  peninsula  we  call  Europe. 

Many  of  the  races  of  Europe,  both  living  and 
extinct,  did  come  from  the  East  through  Asia 
Minor  or  by  way  of  the  African  littoral,  but  most 
of  the  direct  ancestors  of  existing  p<^uIation5 
have  inhabited  Europe  for  many  thousands  of 
years.  During  that  time  numerous  races  of  men 
have  passed  over  the  scene.  Some  undoubtedly 
have  utterly  vanished  and  some  have  left  their 
blood  behind  them  in  the  Eiu'opeans  of  to-day. 

We  now  know,  dnce  the  elaboration  of  the 
Mendelian  Laws  of  Inheritance,  that  certain  bodily 
V  diaracters,  such  as  skull  shape,  stature,  eye  color, 
'  1  hair  color  and  nose  form,  some  or~which  are  so-  ' 
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called  unit  cliaracters,  are  txansmitted  in  accordaace 
J  with  fixed  laws,  and,  further,  that  various  char- 
acters which  are  normally  correlated  or  linked 
together  in  pure  races  may,  after  a  prolonged 
admixture  of  races,  pass  down  separately  and 
form  what  is  known  as  disharmonic  combinations. 
Such  disharmonic  combinations  are,  for  example,  a 
tall  brunet  or  a  short  blond;  blue  eyes  associated 
with  brunet  hair  or  brown  eyes  with  blond  hair. 
The  process  of  intermixture  of  characters  has 
gone  far  in  existing  populations  and  through  the 
ease  of  modem  methods  of  transportation  this 
process  is  going  much  further  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  results  of  such  mixture  are  not 
blends  or  intermediate  types,  but  rather  mosaics 
of  contrasted  characters.  Such  blends,  if  any,  as 
ulUmately  occur  are  too  remote  to  concern  us  here. 
I  The  crossing  of  an  individual  of  pure  brunet  race 
\  with  an  individual  of  pure  blond  race  produces  in 
the  first  generation  offspring  which  are  c&tinctly 
dark.  In  subsequent  generations,  brunets  and 
blonds  appear  in  various  pn^rtions  but  the  former 
tend  to  be  much  the  more  numerous.  The  blond  is 
consequently  said  to  be  recessive  to  the  brunet  be- 
caiise  it  recedes  from  view  in  the  first  generation. 
This  or  any  similar  recessive  or  suppressed  trait  b 
not  lost  to  the  germ  plasm,  but  reappears  in  later 
generations  of  the  hybridized  stock.  A  similar  rule 
prevails  with  other  physical  characters. 
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In  defining  race  in  Europe  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  consider  pure  groups  or  pure  types  but 
also  the  distribution  of  characters  belongiog  to 
each  particular  subspecies  of  man  found  there. 
The  interbreeding  of  these  peculations  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  such 
an  analysis  of  physical  characters  is  necessary  to 
reconstruct  the  elements  which  have  entered  into 
their  ethnic  compo^tion.  To  rely  on  averages 
alone  leads  to  misunderstandiug  and  to  disregard 
of  the  relative  proportion  (rf  pure,  as  contrasted 
with  mixed  tyi)es. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  character  appearing  here 
and  there  as  the  scde  remnant  of  a  once  numer- 
ous race,  for  example,  the  rare  appearance  in 
Eun^ean  popidations  of  a  skull  of  the  Neander- 
thal type,  a  race  widely  spread  over  Europe  40,000 
years  ago,  or  of  the  Cro-Magnon  type,  the  pre- 
dominant race  16,000  years  ago.  Before  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon  races 
were  studied  and  understood  such  reversional 
specimens  were  considered  pathological,  instead 
of  being  recognized  as  the  reappearance  (A  an 
ancient  and  submerged  type. 

These  phyucal  characters  are  to  all  intents  and 
ptuposes  immutable  and  they  do  not  change  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  a  language  or  an  empire.  The 
skull  shape  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  in  the  un- 
chanring    environment    of    the    Nile    Valley,    is 
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absolutely  identical  in  measurements,  proportions 
and  capacity  with  skulls  found  in  the  predy- 
nastic  tombs  dating  back  more  than  six  thousand 
years. 
There  exists  to-day  a  widespread  and  fatuous 
„  (  belief  in  the  power  of  environment,  as  well  as  of 
\  education  and  opportimity  to  alter  heredity,  which 
arises  from  the  dogma  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
derived  in  its  turn  from  the  loose  thinkers  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  their  American  mimics. 
Such  beliefs  have  done  much  damage  in  the  past 
and  if  allowed  to  go  imcontradicted,  may  do  even 
more  serious  damage  in  the  future.  Thus  the  view 
that  the  Negro  ^ve  was  an  xinforttinate  cousin 
of  the  white  man,  deeply  tanned  by  the  tropic 
sua  and  denied  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  played  no  small  part  with  the  senti- 
mentalists of  the  Civil  War  period  and  it  has 
taken  us  fifty  years  to  learn  that  speaking  English, 
wearing  good  clothes  and  going  to  school  and  to 
church  do  not  transform  a  Negro  into  a  white 
man.  Nor  was  a  Syrian  or  Egyptian  freedman 
transformed  into  a  Roman  by  wearing  a  toga  and 
applauding  his  favorite  gladiator  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. Americans  will  have  a  similar  experience 
with  the  Polish  Jew,  whose  dwarf  stature,  peculiar 
mentality  and  ruthless  concentration  on  self-in- 
terest are  being  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  the 
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Recent  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  m- 
terest  of  inferior  races  amot^  our  immigrants  to 
show  that  the  shape  of  the  skull  does  change,  not 
merely  in  a  century,  but  in  a  single  generation. 
In  1910,  the  report  of  the  anthropological  expert 
of  the  Congressional  Immigration-  Commission 
gravely  declared  that  a  round  skull  Jew  on  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic  might  and  did  have  a  round 
skull  child;  but  a  few  years  later,  in  response  to 
the  subtle  elixir  of  American  institutions  as  ex- 
emplified in  an  East  Side  tenement,  might  and 
did  have  a  child  whose  skull  was  appreciably 
loi^r;  and  that  a  long  skull  south  Italian,  breed- 
ing freely,  would  have  precisely  the  same  experi- 
ence in  the  reverse  direction.  In  other  words  the 
Melting  Pot  was  acting  instantly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  changed  environment 

What  the  Melting  Pot  actually  does  in  prac- 
tice can  be  seen  in  Mexico,  where  the  absorption 
of  the  blood  of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors 
by  the  native  Indian  peculation  has  produced 
the  racial  mixture  which  we  call  Mexican  and 
which  is  now  engaged  in  demonstrating  its  inca- 
pacity for  self-government.  *  The  world  has  seen 
many  such  mixtures  and  the  character  of  a  mon- 
grd  race  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  understood 
at  its  true  value.  • 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spedaliza- 
ticms  which  characterize  the  higher  races  are  of 
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rdatively  recent  development,  are  highly  unstable 
and  when  mixed  with  generalized  or  primitive 
characters  tend  to  disappear.  Whether  we  like 
I  to  admit  it  or  not,  the  result  of  the  mixture  of 
^  i  two  races,  in  the  long  run,  gives  us  a  race  re- 
\  verUng  to  the  more  ancient,  generalized  and  lower 
!  type.  The  cross  between  a  white  man  and  an  In- 
dian is  an  Indian;  the  cross  between  a  white  man 
and  a  Negro  is  a  Negro;  the  cross  between  a  white 
man  and  a  Hindu  is  a  Hindu;  and  the  cross'be- 
tween  any  of  the  three  European  races  and  a  Jew 
is  a  Jew. 

In  the  crossing  of  the  blond  and  brunet  ele- 
ments of  a  population,  the  more  deeply  rooted 
and  ancient  dark  traits  are  prepotent  or  dominant. 
This  is  matter  of  every-day  observation  and  the 
working  of  this  law  of  nature  is  not  influenced  or 
affected  by  democratic  institutions  or  by  religious 
beliefs.  Nature  cares  not  for  the  individual  nor 
how  he  may  be  modified  by  environment  She 
is  concerned  only  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  spe- 
cies or  type  and  heredity  alone  is  the  medium 
through  which  she  acts. 

'  As  measured  in  terms  of  centuries  these  char- 
acters are  fixed  and  rigid  and  the  only  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  changed  environment  and  better 
food  conditions  is  the  opportimity  afiiorded  a 
race  which  has  lived  under  adverse  conditions 
tQ  achieve  its   maximum    development   but   the 
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limits  of  that  development  are  fixed  for  it  by 
heredity  and  not  by  environment. 

In  dealing  with  European  populations  the  best 
method  of  determiniag  race  has  been  found  to  lie 
in  a  comparison  of  proportions  of  the  skull,  the  so- 
called  cephalic  index.  This  is  the  ratio  of  maximum 
width,  taken  at  the  widest  part  of  the  skull  £^ove 
the  ears,  to  maximum  length.  Skulls  with  an  index 
of  75  or  less,  that  is,  those  with  a  width  that  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  or  less,  are  considered  doli- 
chocephalic or  long  skulls.  Skulls  of  an  index  of 
80  or  over  are  roimd  or  brachycephalic  skulls. 
Intermediate  indices,  between  75  and  80,  are  con- 
^dered  mesaticephalic.  These  are  cranial  indices. 
To  allow  for  the  fie^  on  living  ^>ecimens  about 
two  per  cent  is  to  be  added  to  this  index  and  the 
result  is  the  cephalic  index.  In  the  following 
pages  only  long  and  round  skulls  are  considered 
and  the  intermediate  forms  are  assigned  to  the 
doUchocephalic  group. 

This  cephalic  index,  though  an  extremely  im- 
portant if  not  the  controlling  character,  is,  never- 
theless, but  a  single  character  and  must  be  checked 
up  with  other  somatological  traits.    Normally,  a 
long  skull  is  associated  with  a  long  face  and  a 
round  skull  with  a  round  face. 
t     The  use  of  this  test,. the  cephalic  index,  enables 
I  us  to  divide  the  great  bulk  of  the  European  pop- 
/  ulations  into  three  distinct  subspecies  of  man^ 
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one  northern  and  one  southern,  both  dolicho- 
c^halic  or  characterized  by  a  lone  skulji  and  a 
central  subspecies  which  is  brachycepbaUc  or  char- 
acterized by  a  round  skujf 

The  first  is  the  Nordic  or  Baltic  subspecies.  This 
race  is  long  skulled,  very  tall,  fair  skinned  with 
blond  or  brown  hair  and  light  colored  eyes.  The 
Nordics  inhabit  the  countries  around  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas  and  include  not  only  the  great 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  groups,  but  also  other 
eariy  pe<^Ies  who  first  ^pear  in  southern  Europe 
and  in  Asia  as  r^resentatives  of  Aryan  language 
and  culture. 

The  second  is  the  dark  Mediterranean  or  Iberian 
subspecies,  occupying  die  shores  of  the  inland  sea 
and  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  imtil  it 
reaches  the  Nordic  species.  It  also  spreads  far 
east  into  southern  Asia.  It  is  long  skulled  like 
the  Nordic  race  but  the  absolute  size  of  the  skull 
is  less.  The  eyes  and  hair  are  very  dark  or  black 
and  the  skin  more  or  less  swarthy.  Ihe  stature  is 
distinctly  less  than  that  of  the  Nordic  race  and  the 
musculature  and  bony  framework  weak. 

The  third  is  the  Alpine  subspecies  occupying 
all  central  and  eastern  Eim^  and  extending 
through  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
Pamirs.  The  Armenoids  constitute  an  Alpine  sub- 
ilivision  and  may  possibly  represent  the  ancestral 
^ype  <d  this  race  which  remained  in  the  moun* 
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tains  and  high  plateatix  of  Anatolia  and  western 
Asia. 

The  Alpines  are  round  skulled,  of  medium 
heij^t  and  sturdy  build  both  as  to  skeleton  and 
muscles.  Tbe  coloration  of  both  hair  and  eyes  was 
originally  very  dark  and  still  tends  strongly  in  that 
direction  but  many  light  colored  eyes,  especially 
gray,  are  now  common  among  the  Alpine  popida- 
tions  of  western  Europe. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  betray  as  a 
whole  thdr  mixed  origin,  nevertheless,  individuals 
of  each  of  the  three  main  sub^jecies  are  found  in 
large  numbers  and  in  great  purity,  as  well  as  sparse 
remnants  of  still  more  ancient  races  represented 
by  small  groups  or  by  individuals  and  even  by 
single  characters. 
•These  three  main  groups  have  bodily  characters 
which  constitute  them  distinct  subspecies.  Each 
group  is  a  large  one  and  includes  several  well- 

tmariced  varieties,  which  differ  even  more  widely 
in  cultural  development  than  in  physical  diver- 
gence so  that  when  the  Mediterranean  of  England 
is  compared  with  the  Hindu,  or  the  Alpine  Savoy- 
ard with  the  Rumanian  or  Turcoman,  a  wide  gulf 
is  found.  « 

In  zoology,  related  species  when  grouped  to- 
gether constitute  subgenera  and  genera  and  the 
term  species  implies  the  existence  of  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  divergence  from  the  most  closely 
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rdated  type  but  race  does  not  require  a  suoiUr 
amount  of  difference.  In  man,  where  all  groups 
are  more  or  less  fertile  when  crossed,  so  many 
intermediate  or  mixed  t^^pes  occur  that  the  word 
q>edes .  has  at  the  present  day  too  extended  a 
meaning. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  word  race  and 
not  the  word  ^ledes  or  5ubq>ecies  will  be  used  in 
the  following  ch^ters  as  far  as  pos^le. 

The  old  idea  that  fertility  or  infertility  of  races 
of  animals  was  the  measure  of  species  is  now 
abandoned.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
classifying  man  is  his  perverse  predisposition  to 
mismate.  This  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation, 
especially  among  the  women  of  the  better  classes, 
probably  because  of  their  wider  range  of  cluMce. 

There  must  have  existed  many  subq>ecies  and 
spedes,  if  not  genera,  of  men  since  the  Pliocene  and 
new  discoveries  of  their  remains  may  be  e^>ected 
at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
s[Aere. 

The  cephalic  index  is  of  less  value  in  the  classi- 
ficaUon  of  Aaatic  populations  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  round  and  long  skulls  is  similar  to  that  in 
Europe.  The  vast  central  plateau  of  that  con- 
tinent is  inhabited  by  round  skulls.  In  fact,  Thibet 
and  the  western  Himalayas  were  probably  the 
centre  of  radiation  of  all  the  round  skulls  of  the 
worid. .  In  India  and  Perda  south  of  this  central 
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area  occurs  a  long  skull  race  related  to  Mediter- 
ranean man  in  Europe. 

Both  skull  types  occur  much  intermixed  among 
the  American  Indians  and  the  cephalic  index  is 
of  little  value  in  classifying  the  Amerinds.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  variability  of  the 
skull  shape  in  the  western  hemisphere  has  as  yet 
been  found,  but  the  total  range  of  variation  of 
physical  characters  among  them,  from  northern 
Canada  to  southern  Patagonia,  is  less  than  the 
range  of  such  variation  from  Normandy  to  Provence 
in  France. 

In  Africa  the  cephalic  index  is  also  of  small 
classification  value  because  all  of  the  populations 
are  characterized  by  a  long  skull. 

The  distinction  between  a  long  skull  and  a 
round  skull  in  mankind  probably  goes  back  at 
least  to  early  Paleolithic  times,  if  not  to  a  period 
still  more  remote.  It  is  of  such  great  antiquity 
that  when  new  species  or  races  appear  in  Europe 
at  the  close  of  the  Paleolithic,  between  10,000  and 
7,000  years  B.  C,  the  skull  characters  among 
them  are  as  clearly  defined  as  they  are  to-day. 

•The  fact  that  two  distinct  species  of  mankind  0  \ 
have  long  skiills,  as  have  the  north  European  and 
the  African  Negro,  is  no  necessary  indication  of 
relationship  and  in  that  instance  is  merely  a  case 
of  parallel  specialization,  but  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  Swede  has  a  long  skull  and  the  Savoyard  a 
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rotind  skull  does  prove  them  to  be  racially  dia- 
tiiict.i 

The  claim  that  the  Nordic  race  is  a  mere  vari- 
ation  of  the  Mediterranean  race  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  in  turn  derived  from  the  Ethiopian  N^ro 
rests  upon  a  mistakoi  idea  that  a  dolichocephaly  in 
common  must  mean  identity  of  origin,  as  well  as 
upon  a  failure  to  take  into  consideration  many  so- 
matological  characters  of  almost  equal  value  with 
the  cephalic  index.  Indeed,  the  cephalic  index, 
being  merely  a  ratio,  may  be  identical  for  skulls 
differing  in  every  other  proportion  and  detail,  as 
well  as  in  absolute  size  and  capacity. 

.Eye^c^OT  is  of  very  great  importance  in  race 
determination  because  all  blue,  gray  oi  green 
eyes  in  the  world  to-day  came  originally  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Nordic  race  of  northern 
Europe.  This  light  colored  eye  has  appeared  no- 
where else  on  earth,  is  a  spedalization  of  this 
subspecies  of  man  only  and  consequently  is 
of  extreme  value  in  the  classification  of  European 
races.  Dark  colored  eyes  are  all  but  universal 
among  wild  mammals  and  entirely  so  among  the 
1  primates,  man's  nearest  relatives.  It  may  be 
taken  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  all  the  original 
races  of  man  had  dark  eyes. 

One  sub^>ecies  of  man  and  one  alone  specialized 
in  light  colored  eyes.  This  same  sub^>ecies  also 
evolved  li^t  brown  or  blond  hair,  a  character  far 
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less  deeply  rooted  than  eye  color,  as  blond  children 
tend  to  grow  darker  with  advancing  years  and 
populaUons  partly  of  Nordic  extraction,  such  as 
those  of  Lombfirdy,  upon  admixture  with  darker 
races  lose  their  blond  hair  more  readily  than  their 
light  colored  eyes.  In  short,  light  colored  ^es 
are  far  more  common  than  light  colored  hair.  In 
crosses  between  Alpines  and  Nordics,  the  Alpine 
stature  and  the  Nordic  eye  appear  to  prevaiL 
Light  color  in  eyes  is  largely  due  to  a  greater  or 
less  absence  of  pigment  but  it  is  not  associated 
with  weak  eyesight,  as  in  the  case  of  Albinos.  In 
fact,  among  marksmen,  it  has  been  noted  that 
nearly  all  the  great  rifle-shots  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica have  had  light  colored  eyes. 

Blond  hair  also  comes  everywhere  from  the 
Nordic  sub^>ecies  and  from  nowhere  else.  When- 
ever we  find  blondness  among  the  darker  races  of 
the  earth  we  may  be  sure  some  Nordic  wanderer  has 
passed  that  way.  .  When  individuals  of  perfect 
blond  type  occur,  as  sometimes  in  Greek  islands, 
we  may  suspect  a  recent  visit  of  sailors  from  a 
pas^ng  ship  but  when  only  single  characters  re- 
main spread  thinly,  but  widely,  over  considerable 
areas,  like  the  blondness  of  the  Atlas  Berbers  or 
of  the  Albanian  moimtaineers,  we  must  search  in 
the  dim  past  for  the  origin  of  these  blurred  traits 
of  early  invaders. 

The  range  of  blond  hair  color  in  pure  Nordic 
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peoples  runs  from  flaxen  and  red  to  shades  of  chest- 
nut and  brown.  The  darker  shades  may  indicate 
crossing  in  some  cases,  but  absolutely  black  hair 
certainly  does  mean  an  ancestral  cross  with  a 
dark  race — in  England  with  the  Mediterranean 
race. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  blondness  of 
hair  and  of  eye  is  not  a  final  test  of  Nordic  race. 
The  Nordics  include  all  the  blonds,  and  also  those 
of  darker  hair  or  eye  when  possessed  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  other  Nordic  characters.  In  this  sense  the 
word  "blond"  means  those  lighter  shades  of  hair 
or  eye  color  in  contrast  to  the  very  dark  or  black 
shades  which  are  termed  brunet.  The  meaning 
of  "blond"  as  now  used  is  therefore  not  limited 
to  the  lighter  or  flaxen  shades  as  in  colloquial 
speech. 

In  England  among  Nordic  populations  there  are 
large  nimibers  of  individuals  with  hazel  brown 
eyes  joined  with  the  light  brown  or  chestnut  hair 
which  is  the  typical  hair  shade  of  the  English  and 
Americans,  This  combination  is  also  common  in 
Holland  and  Westphalia  and  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  very  fair  skin.  These  men  are  all  of  "blond" 
a^>ect  and  constitution  and  consequently  are  to 
be  classed  as  members  of  the  Nordic  race. 

In  Nordic  populations  the  women  are,  in  gen- 
eral, lighter  haired  than  the  men,  a  fact  which 
points  to  a  blond  past  and  a  darker  future  for 
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those  populaUons.  Women  in  all  hiunan  races, 
as  the  females  among  all  mammals,  tend  to  exhibit 
the  older,  more  generalized  and  primitive  traits  of 
the  past  of  the  race.  The  male  in  his  individual 
development  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the 
race  is  tending  under  the  influence  of  variation  and 
selection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
more  primitive  physique  of  the  female,  that  in 
the  spiritual  sphere  also  women  retain  the  an- 
cient and  intuitive  knowledge  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  is  not  free  and  equal  but  bond  and 
unequal. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  character  of  impor- 
tance but  one  that  is  exceedingly  hard  to  measure 
as  the  range  of  variation  in  Europe  between 
skins  of  extreme  fairness  and  those  that  are 
exceedingly  swarthy  is  almost  complete.  The 
Nordic^jagg  in  its  purity  has  an  al»olutely  fair 
skin  and  is  consequently  the  white  roan  par 
CTcellence^ 

Many  members  of  the  Nordic  race  otherwise 
apparently  pure  have  skins,  as  well  as  hair,  more 
or  less  dark,  so  that  the  determinative  value  of 
this  character  is  uncertain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  skin  and  the  ex- 
treme range  of  its  variation  in  color  from  black, 
brown,  red,  yellow  to  ivory-white  are  excellent 
measures  of  the  specific  or  subgeneric  distinctions 
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between  the  larger  groups  of  mankind  but  in  deal- 
ing with  European  populations  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  correlate  the  shades  of  fairness  with  other 
physical  characters. 

In  general,  hair  color  and  skin  color  are  linked 
together,  but  it  often  happens  that  an  individual 
with  all  other  Nordic  characters  in  great  purity 
has  a  skin  of  an  olive  or  dark  tint  Even  more 
frequently  we  find  individuals  with  absolutely  pure 
brunet  traits  in  possession  of  a  skin  of  almost  ivory 
whiteness  and  of  great  clarity.  This  last  combi- 
nation is  very  frequent  among  the  brunets  of  the 
British  Isles.  That  these  are,  to  some  extent,  dis- 
harmonic  combinations  we  may  be  certain  but  be- 
yond that  our  knowledge  does  not  lead.  Women, 
however,  of  fair  skin  have  alwa}^  been  the  objects 
of  keen  envy  by  those  of  the  sex  whose  skins  are 
black,  yellow  or  red. 

Stature  is  another  character  of  greater  value 
than  skin  color  and,  perhaps,  than  hair  color  and 
is  one  of  much  importance  in  European  dassi- 
ficalion  for  on  that  continent  we  have  the  most 
extreme  variations  of  human  height. 
I  Exceedingly  adverse  economic  conditions  may 
I  inhibit  a  race  from  attaining  the  full  measure  of 
1  its  growth  and  to  this  extent  environment  plays  its 
I  part  in  determining  stature  but  fundamentally  it 
'  is  race,  always  race,  that  sets  the  limit.  The  taU 
Scot  and  the  dwarfed  Sardinian  owe  thrir  respec- 
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tive  sizes  to  race  and  not  to  oatmeal  or  olive  oU. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fact  that  the  stat- 
ure of  the  Irish  is,  on  the  avera^,  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Scotch  is  due  partly  to  economic  con- 
ditioDs  and  partly  to  the  depressive  effect  <A  a 
considerable  population  of  primitive  short  stodc. 

The  Mediterranean  race  is  everywhere  marked 
by  a  relatively  short  stature,  sometimes  greatly 
depressed,  as  in  south  Italy  and  in  Sardinia,  and 
also  by  a  comparatively  tight  bony  framework  and 
feeble  muscular  development. 

Hie  Alpine  race  is  taller  than  the  Mediterranean, 
although  shorter  than  the  Nordic,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  sto(^y  and  sturdy  build.  The  Al- 
pines rarely,  if  ever,  show  the  long  necks  and  grace- 
ful figures  so  often  foimd  in  the  other  two  races. 

llie  Nordic  race  is  nearly  everywhere  distin- 
guished by  great  stature.  Almost  the  tallest  stature 
in  the  worid  is  found  among  the  pure  Nordic  pop- 
ulations of  the  Scottish  and  English  borders  while 
the  native  British  of  Pre-Nordic  bnmet  blood 
are  for  the  most  part  relatively  short  No  one 
can  question  the  race  value  of  stature  who  ob- 
serves on  the  streets  of  London  the  contrast 
between  the  Piccadilly  gentleman  of  Nordic  race 
and  the  cockney  costermonger  of  the  old  NeoUttuc 
type. 

In  some  cases  where  these  three  European  races 
have  become  mixed  stature  seems  to  be  one  of 
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the  first  Nordic  characters  to  vanish,  but  wherever 
in  Europe  we  find  great  stature  in  a  population 
otherwise  lacking  in  Nordic  characters  we  may 
suspect  a  Nordic  crossing,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Biirgundy, 
of  the  Tyrol  and  of  the  Dalmatian  Alps  south  to 
Albania. 
.  lliese  four  characters,  skull  sh^^e,  eye  color, 
I  hair  color  and  stature,  are  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  differentiate  dearly  between  the  three  main 
sub^>ecies  of  Europe,  but  if  we  wish  to  discuss  the 
minor  variations  in  each  race  and  mixtures  between 
them,  we  must  go  much  further  and  take  up  other 
proportions  of  the  skull  than  the  cephalic  index,  as 
well  as  the  shape  and  position  of  the  eyes,  the 
proportions  and  shape  of  the  jaws,  the  chin  and 
other  featttres. 

The  nose  is  an  exceedingly  important  character. 
The  original  human  nose  was,  of  course,  broad 
and  bridgeless.     This  trait  is  shown   clearly  in 
new-bom  infants  who  recapitulate  in  their  devel- 
opment the  various  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the 
^' human  genus.  «  A  bridgeless  nose  with  wide,  flaring 
S  nostrils  is  a  very  primitive  character  and  is  still 
V  retained  by  some  of  the  larger  divi^Ons  of  man- 
^  kind  throughout  the  world. «  It  appears  occasicm- 
ally  in  white  populations  of  European  origin  but  is 
everywhere  a  very  ancient,  generalized  and  low 
character. 
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The  high  bridge  and  long,  narrow  nose,  the  so- 
called  Roman,  Norman  or  aquiline  nose,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  most  highly  specialized  races  of 
mankind.  While  an  apparently  tmimportant  char- 
acter, this  feature  is  one  of  the  very  best  dews  to 
racial  origin  and  in  the  details  of  its  form,  and  es- 
pedally  in  the  lateral  shape  of  the  nostrils,  is  a 
race  determinant  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  lips,  whether  thin  or  fleshy  or  whether  clean- 
cut  or  everted,  are  race  characters.  •Thick,  pro- , 
trading,  everted  lips  are  very  ancient  traits  and' 
are  characteristic  of  many  primitive  races.  •  A  high 
instep  also  has  long  been  esteemed  an  indication  of 
patridan  type  while  the  flat  foot  is  often  the  test 
of  lowly  origin. 

The  absence  or  abundance  of  hair  and  beard 
and  the  relative  absence  or  abundance  of  body 
hair  are  characters  of  no  little  value  in  classifica- 
tion. Abundant  body  hair  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
peculiar  to  populations  of  the  very  highest  as 
well  as  the  very  lowest  ^edes,  being  characterisUc 
of  the  north  Eut(^>ean  as  well  as  of  the  Australian 
savages.  It  merdy  means  the  retention  in  both 
these  groups  of  a  very  early  and  primitive  trait 
which  has  been  lost  by  the  Negroes,  Mongols  and 
Amerinds. 

The  Nordic  and  Alpine  races  are  far  better 
equq>ped  with  head  and  body  hair  than  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  throughout  its  range  a  glabrous 
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or  relatively  naked  race  but  among  the  Nordics 
the  extreme  blond  types  are  less  equippted  with 
body  hair  or  down  than  are  darker  members  of 
the  race.  A  contrast  in  color  between  head  hair 
and  beard,  the  latter  always  being  lighter  than 
the  former,  may  be  one  of  the  results  of  an  andent 
crossing  of  races. 

The  so-called  red  haired  branch  of  the  Nordic 
race  has  special  characters  in  addition  to  red 
hair,  such  as  a  greenish  cast  of  eye,  a  skin  of  deli- 
cate texture  tending  either  to  great  clarity  or  to 
freckles  and  certain  peculiar  temperamental  traits. 
This  was  probably  a  variety  closely  related  to  the 
blonds  and  it  first  appears  in  histoiy  in  associa- 
tion with  them. 

While  the  three  main  European  races  are  the 
subject  of  this  book  and  while  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  deal  with  the  other  human 
types,  it  is  desirable  in  connecUtm  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  character,  hur,  to  state  that  the 
three  Ettropean  subspecies  are  subdivisions  of  (me 
of  the  primary  groups  or  q>ecies  of  the  genus 
Bomo  which,  taken  together,  we  may  call  the 
Caucasian  for  lack  of  a  better  name. 

The    existing    classification    of   man    must   be 

radically  revised,  as  the  differences  between  the 

most  divergent  human  types  are  far  greater  than 

^^are  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  separate 

species  and  even  subgenera  in  the  animal  kingdom 
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at  targe.  Outside  of  the  three  European  sub- 
q>edes  the  greater  portion  of  the  genus  Bomo  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  the  Negroes  and  Negroids, 
and  the  Mongols  and  Mongoloids. 

The  former  apparently  originated  in  south  Asia 
and  entered  Africa  by  vay  of  the  northeastern  corner 
of  that  continent.  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is 
now  the  chief  home  of  this  race,  though  remnants 
of  Negroid  aborigines  are  found  throughout  south 
Asia  from  India  to  the  Philippines,  while  the  very 
distinct  black  Melanesians  and  the  Australmds 
lie  farther  to  the  east  and  south. 

The  Mongoloids  include  the  round  skulled  Mon- 
ger and  their  derivatives,  the  Amerinds  or  Amer- 
ican Indiahs.  This  group  is  essentially  Asiatic 
and  occupies  the  centre  and  the  eastern  half  of 
that  continent. 

A  description  of  these  Negnuds  and  Mongoloids 
and  their  derivatives,  as  well  as  of  certain  ab- 
errant species  of  man,  lies  outside  the  scope  (A 
this  work. 

In  the  structure  of  the  head  hair  of  all  races 
of  mankind  we  find  a  r^ular  progression  frcnu 
extreme  kinkihess  to  lanky  straightness  and  this 
stiaightness  or  curliness  depends  on  the  shape  of 
the  cross  section  of  the  hair  itself.  This  cross 
section  has  three  distmct  forms,  corre^tonding 
with  the  most  extreme  divergences  among  human 
q>ecies. 
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The  cross  section  of  the  hair  c^  the  Negroes  is 
a  fiat  ellipse  with  the  result  that  they  all  have 
kinky  hair.  This  VinHntHw  of  the  Negroes'  hair  is 
also  due  somewhat  to  the  acute  ai^le  at  which  the 
hair  is  set  into  the  skin  and  the  peppercorn  form 
of  hiur  probably  represents  an  extreme  specializa- 
tion. 

The  cross  section  of  the  hair  of  the  Mongols 
and  thdr  derivatives,  the  Amerinds,  is  a  conqilete 
circle  and  thdr  hair  is  perfectly  straight  and  lank. 

The  cross  sc^on  of^tbe  h^r  of  the  so-called 
Caucasians,  including  the  Mediterranean,  Alpine 
and  Nordic  subE^>ecJes,  is  an  oval  ellipse  and  con- 
sequently is  intermediate  between  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  the  Negroes  and  Mongoloids.  Hair  of 
this  structure  is  wavy  or  curly,  never  dther  kinky 
or  absolutely  straight  and  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
European  populations  almost  without  exception. 

Of  these  three  hair  types  the  straighter  forms 
most  closely  represent  the  earliest  human  form  of 
hair. 

We  have  confined  the  discussion  to  the  most 
important  characters  but  there  are  many  other 
valuable  aids  to  classification  to  be  found  in  the 
proportions  of  the  body  and  the  relative  length 
of  the  limbs.  In  this  latter  respect,  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  there  occur  two  dis- 
tinct types,  the  one  loi^  legged  and  short  bodied, 
the  other  long  bodied  and  short  legged. 
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Without  going  into  fiirther  physical  details,  it  is 
probable  that  all  relative  proportions  in  the  body, 
the  features,  the  skeleton  and  the  skull  which  are 
fixed  and  constant  and  lie  outside  of  the  range  oA 
'indlvidiial  variation  represent  dim  inheritances  \ 
from  the  past.  Every  generation  of  human  beings 
carries  the  blood  of  thousands  of  ancestors,  stretch- 
ing back  through  thousands  of  years,  superim- 
posed upon  a  prehuman  inheritance  of  still  greater 
antiquity  and  the  face  and  body  of  every  living 
man  offer  an  intricate  mass  of  hieroglyphs  that 
science  will  some  day  leam  to  read  and  interpret. 

Only  the  foregoing  main  characters  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  race  and  attention 
will  be  called  later  to  such  temperamental  and 
spiritual  traits  as  seem  to  be  associated  with  distinct 
physical  types. 

We  shall  discuss  only  European  populations  and, 
as  said,  shall  not  deal  with  exotic  and  alien  races 
scattered  among  them  nor  with  those  quarters  of 
the  globe  where  the  races  of  man  are  such  that 
other  physical  characters  must  be  called  upon  to 
provide  clear  definitions. 

A  fascinating  subject  would  open  up  if  we  were 
to  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  racial  combinations  and 
disharmonies,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  mixed 
Nordic  and  Alpine  populations  of  Lombardy  usu- 
ally retain  the  skull  shape,  hair  color  and  stature 
of  the  Alpine  race,  with  the  light  eye  color  of  the 
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Nordic  race,  or  where  the  mountain  populations 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriadc  from  the  Tyrol 
to  Albania  have  the  stature  of  the  Nordic  race  and 
an  Alpine  skull  and  coloration. 
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The  laws  which  govern  the  distxibution  of  the 
various  races  c^  man  and  their  evolution  through 
selection  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  con- 
trolling the  evolution  and  distribution  of  the 
larger  numunals. 

Man,  however,  with  his  superior  mentality  has 
freed  himself  from  many  of  the  conditions  which 
impose  restraint  upon  the  expansion  of  anjmil'^. 
In  his  case  selection  through  disease  and  sodal 
and  economic  competition  has  latgely  replaced  se- 
lection through  adjustment  to  the  limitations  of 
food  supi^y. 

Man  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  aniiTial«  and  in 
one  form  or  another  thrives  in  the  tropics  and  in 
the  arctics,  at  sea  level  and  on  high  plateaux,  in 
the  desert  and  in  the  reeking  forests  of  the  equa- 
tor. Nevertheless,  the  various  races  of  Eurmw 
have  each  a  certain  natural  habitat  in  which  it 
achieves  its  highest  development. 

The  Nordic  Habitat 

Ilie  Nordics  appear  in  their  present  centre  of 

distribution,  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  close 
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of  the  Paleolithic,  as  soon  as  the  retreating  glaciers 
left  habitable  land.  This  race  was  probably  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  its  fundamental  charac- 
ters, and  its  extension  from  the  plains  of  Russia 
to  Scandinavia  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  radical 
change  of  environment.  The  race  in  consequence 
is  now,  always  has  been  and  probably  always  will 
be,  adjusted  to  certain  environmental  conditions, 
chief  of  which  is  protection  from  a  tropical  sun. 
The  actinic  rays  of  the  sun  at  the  same  latitude 
are  imiform  in  strength  the  world  over  and  con- 
tinuous sunlight  affects  adveraely  the  delicate 
nervous  organization  of  the  Nordics.  The  fogs 
and  long  winter  nights  of  the  North  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection from  too  much  sun  and  from  its  too  direct 
rays. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  but  above  all  a  constant 
variety  of  temperatiu^  is  needed.  Sharp  contrast 
between  night  and  day  temperature  and  between 
summer  and  winter  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
vigor  of  the  Nordic  race  at  a  high  pitch.  Uniform 
weather,  if  long  continued,  lessens  its  energy.  Too 
greiat  extremes  as  in  midwinter  or  midsummer  in 
parts  of  New  England  are  injurious.  Limited  but 
constant  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  moisture 
and  dryness,  of  sun  and  clouds,  of  calm  and  cy- 
clonic storms  offer  the  ideal  surroundings. 
(     *  Where  the  environment  is  too  soft  and  luxurious 
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and  no  strife  is  reqmred  for  survival,  not  only  are 
weak  strains  and  individuals  allowed  to  survive 
and  encouraged  to  breed  but  the  stroi^  types  also 
grow  fat  mentally  and  physically,  like  overfed 
Indians  on  reservations  or  wingless  birds  on 
oceanic  islands,  which  have  lost  the  power  of  flight 
as  a  result  of  prolonged  protective  conditions.' 

Men  of  the  Nordic  race  may  not  enjoy  the 
fogs  and  snows  of  the  North,  the  endless  changes 
of  weather  and  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  and  th^  may  seek  the  sunny  south- 
ern ides,  but  under  the  former  conditions  they 
flourish,  do  thdr  work  and  raise  their  families. 
In  the  south  they  grow  listless  and  cease  to  breed.  \ 

In  the  lower  classes  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  the  increadng  proportion  of  "poor  whites'* 
and  "crackers"  are  symptoms  of  lack  of  climatic 
adjustment  The  whites  in  Georgia,  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and,  above  all,  in  Barbadoes  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  residence  out- 
side the  natural  habitat  of  the  Nordic  race. 

Hie  poor  whites  of  the  Cimiberland  Moimtfuns 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  present  a  mofe  dif- 
ficult problem,  because  here  the  altitude,  even 
though  moderate,  should  modify  the  effects  (A  lati- 
tude and  the  climate  of  these  mountains  cannot 
be  particularly  imfavorable  to  men  of  Nordic 
breed.  ITiere  are  probably  other  hereditary  forces 
at  work  there  as  yet  little  understood. 
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No  doubt  bad  food  and  economic  conditions, 
prolonged  inbreeding  and  the  loss  throt^h  emigra- 
tion of  the  best  elements  have  played  a  laige 
part  in  the  degeneration  of  these  moimtaineers. 
They  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  offspring  of 
indentured  servants  brought  over  by  the  rich 
planters  in  early  Colonial  times  and  their  names 
indicate  that  many  of  them  are  the  descendants  of 
the  <Jd  borderers  along  the  Scotch  and  English 
frontier.  Hie  per^tence  with  which  family  feuds 
aie  maintained  certainly  points  to  such  an  origin. 
The  physical  ^rpe  is  typically  Nordic,  for  the 
most  part  pure  Saxon  or  Anglian,  and  the  whole 
mountain  population  show  somewhat  aberrant  but 
very  pronounced  ph3r&ical,  moral  and  mental  char- 
acteristics which  would  rqay  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  problem  is  too  complex  to  be  disposed 
d  by  reference  to  the  hodcwoim,  illiteracy  or 
competition  with  Negroes. 

This  type  played  a  large  part  in  the  settiement 
c^  the  Middle  West,  by  way  of  Kentucky,  Ten* 
nessee  and  Missouri.  Thence  they  passed  both  up 
the  Missouri  River  and  down  the  Santa  F6  trail 
and  contributed  rather  more  than  their  share  of 
the  train  robbeis,  horse  thieves  and  bad  men  of 
the  West 

Scotland  and  the  Bahamas  are  inhabited  by 
men  of  precisely  the  same  race,  but  the  vigor  of 
the  English  in  the  Bahamas  is  gone  and  the  beauty 
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of  their  women  has  faded.  The  fact  that  they 
were  not  in  competidcm  with  an  autochthonous 
race  better  adjusted  to  climatic  conditions  has 
enabled  them  to  sxu^ve,  but  the  type  could  not 
have  perasted,  even  dxtring  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  compete  <m 
terms  of  equality  with  a  native  and  acclimated 
peculation. 

Another  element  entering  into  racial  defenera- 
tion on  many  other  islands  and  for  that  matter 
in  many  New  England  villages,  is  the  loss  through 
emigration  of  the  more  vigorous  and  energetic 
individuals,  leaving  behind  the  less  efficient  to 
continue  the  race  at  home. 

In  subtropical  countries  where  the  energy  of 
the  Nordics  is  at  a  low  ebb  it  would  appear  that 
the  racial  inheritance  of  phy^cal  strength  and 
mental  vigor  was  suppressed  and  recessive  rather 
than  destroyed.  Many  individuals  bom  in  unfa- 
vorable climatic  suiroundings,  who  move  back  to 
the  original  habitat  of  their  race  in  the  north,  re- 
cover their  full  quota  of  energy  and  vigor.  New 
York  and  other  Northern  dties  have  many  South- 
erners who  are  fully  as  efficient  as  pure  Northerners, 

This  Nordic  race  can  exist  outside  of  its  native 
environment  as  land  owning  aristocrats  who  are 
not  required  to  do  manual  labor  in  the  fields  under 
a  blazing  sun.  As  such  an  aristocracy  it  continues 
to  exist  under  Italian  skies,  but  as  a  field  laborer 
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the  man  of  Nordic  blood  cannot  compete  with 
his  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  rival.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  various  Nordic  tribes  and 
armies,  which  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  fall  of 
Rome  poured  down  from  the  Alps  like  the  gladers 
to  melt  in  the  southern  sun,  were  composed  solely 
of  knights  and  gentlemen  who  became  the  landed 
nobility  of  Italy.  The  man  in  the  ranks  also  took 
up  his  land  and  work  in  Itafy,  but  he  had  to  com- 
pete directly  with  the  native  under  climatic  condi- 
tions which  were  unfavorable  to  his  race.  In  this 
competition  the  blue  eyed  Nordic  giant  died  and 
the  native  survived.  His  officer,  however,  lived  in 
the  castte  and  directed  the  labor  of  his  bondsmen 
without  other  preoccupation  than  the  chase  and 
war  and  he  long  maintained  his  vigor. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  oxu*  South  before 
the  Civil  War.  There  the  white  men  did  not 
work  in  the  fields  or  in  the  factory.  The  heavy 
work  under  the  blazing  sxm  was  carried  on  by 
Negro  slaves  and  the  planter  was  spared  ex- 
posing to  an  unfavorable  environment.  Under 
these  conditions  he  was  able  to  retain  much  of  his 
,  vigor.  When  slavery  was  abolished  and  the 
J  white  man  had  to  plough  his  own  fields  or  work 
I  in  the  factory  deterioration  b^an. 

The  change  in  type  of  the  men  who  are  now 
sent  by  the  Southern  States  to  represent  them  in 
the  Federal  Government  from  their  predecessors 
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in  ante-bellum  times  is  partly  due  to  these  causes, 
but  in  greater  degree  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  best  racial  strains 
in  the  South  were  killed  off  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  addition  the  war  shattered  the  aristocratic  ) 
traditions  which  formerly  secured  the  selection  of 
the  best  men  as  rulers.  The  new  democratic  ideals, 
with  .universal  suffrage  in  free  operation  among 
the  whites,  result  in  the  choice  of  r^resentatives 
who  lack  the  distinction  and  ability  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Old  South. 

A  race  may  be  thoroughly  adjusted  to  a  cer- 
tain country  at  one  stage  of  its  development  and 
be  at  a  disadvantage  when  an  economic  change 
occurs,  such  as  was  experienced  in  England  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  nation  changed  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  a  manufacturing  community.  The  type 
of  man  that  flourishes  in  the  fields  is  not  the  type 
of  man  that  thrives  in  the  factory,  just  as  the 
type  of  man  required  for  the  crew  of  a  sailing 
ship  is  not  the  type  useful  as  stokers  on  a  modem 
steamer. 

The  Habitat  or  the  Alpines  and 
Mediterkaneans 

The  environment  of  the  Alpine  race  seems  to 
have  always  been  the  mountainous  country  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  western 
Asia,  but  they  are  now  spreading  into  the  plains. 
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notably  in  Poland  and  Russia.  TMs  type  has 
never  flourished  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  or  the 
Sahara,  nor  has  it  succeeded  well  in  maintaining 
its  eady  colonies  in  the  northwest  of  Europe  with- 
in the  domain  of  the  Nordic  long  heads.  It  is, 
however,  a  sturdy  and  persistent  stock  and,  while 
much  of  it  may  not  be  overrefined  or  cultured,  un- 
doubtedly possesses  great  potentialities  for  future 
development. 

I"  The  Alpines  in  the  west  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Switzerland  and  the  districts  immediately  sur- 
rounding, have  been  so  thoroughly  Nordicized  and 
so  saturated  with  the  culture  of  the  adjoining  na^ 
tions  that  they  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  back- 
ward Alpines  of  Slavic  speech  in  the  Balkans  and 

j    east  of  Europe. 

Hie  Mediterranean  race,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
clearly  a  southern  type  with  eastern  affinities. 
It  is  a  type  that  did  not  endure  in  the  north  of 
Europe  under  former  agriculture  conditions  nor  is 
it  suitable  to  the  farming  districts  and  frontieis 
of  America  and  Canada.  It  is  adjusted  to  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  countries  better  than  any 
other  European  type  and  will  flourish  in  our 
Southern  States  and  around  the  coasts  of  the  Span- 
ish Main.  In  France  it  is  well  known  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Mediterrpnean  race  are  better  adapted 
for  colonization  in  Algeria  than  are  French  Alpines 
or  Nordics.    This  subspecies  of  man  is  notoriously 
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intolerant  of  extreme  cold,  owing  to  its  suscepti- 
bility to  diseases  of  the  liings  and  it  shrinks  from 
the  blasts  of  the  northern  winter  in  which  the  Nor- 
dics reveL 

The  brunet  Mediterranean  element  in  the  native 
American  seems  to  be  increa^ng  at  the  expense  of 
the  blond  Nordic  element  generally  throughout  the 
Southern  States  and  probably  also  in  the  large 
cities.  This  type  of  man,  however,  is  scarce  on 
our  frontiers.  In  the  Northwest  and  in  Alaska  In 
the  days  of  the  gold  rush  it  was  in  the  mining 
camps  a  matter  of  comment  if  a  man  turned  up 
with  dark  eyes,  so  universal  were  blue  and  gray 
eyes  among  the  American  pioneers. 
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THE  COMPETITION  OF  RACES 

Wheke  two  races  occupy  a  country  sidt  by  side, 
it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  one  type  as  changing 
into  the  other.  Even  if  present  in  equal  numbers 
one  of  the  two  contrasted  types  will  have  some 
small  advantage  or  capacity  which  the  other 
lacks  toward  a  perfect  adjustment  to  surround- 
ings. Those  possessing  these  favorable  variations 
will  flourish  at  the  expense  of  their  rivals  and 
thdr  off^iii^  will  not  only  be  more  numerous, 
but  will  also  tend  to  inherit  such  variations.  In 
this  way  one  type  gradually  breeds  the  other  out. 
In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  do  races 
change. 

Man  continuously  tmdergoes  selection  through 
the  operation  c^  the  forces  of  social  environment. 
Among  native  Americans  of  the  Colonial  period 
a  large  family  was  an  asset  and  social  pressure 
and  economic  advantage  counselled  both  early 
marriage  and  nimierous  children.  Two  hundred 
years  of  continuous  political  expansion  and  material 
prosperity  changed  these  conditions  and  children, 
instead  of  being  an  asset  to  till  the  fields  and  guard 
the  cattle,  became  an  e:q)ensive  liability.  Th^ 
46 
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now  require  stq^port,  education  and  endowment 
from  their  parents  and  a  large  family  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  serious  handicap  in  the  sodal  struggle. 
.  These  conditions  do  not  obtain  at  first  among 
immigrants,  and  large  families  among  the  newly 
I  arrived  populaticm  are  still  the  rule,  precisely  as 
I  they  were  in  Colonial  America  and  are  to-day  in 
French  Canada  where  backwoods  conditions  still 
jprevaiL 

,  The  result  is  that  one  class  or  type  in  a  popula- 
Ftion  expands  more  rapidly  than  another  and  ul- 
timately replaces  it.  This  process  of  replacement 
of  cme  type  by  another  does  not  mean  that  the 
I  race  changes  or  is  transformed  into  another.  It , 
lis  a  replacement  pure  and  ^mple  and  not  a  trans- 
formation. 

The  lowering  of  the  birth  rate  among  the  most 
valuable  classes,  while  the  birth  rate  of  the  lower 
classes  remains  unaffected,  is  a  frequent  phe- 
nomenon of  pTo^>erity.  Such  a  change  becomes 
extremely  injurious  to  the  race  if  unchecked,  unless 
nature  is  allowed  to  maintain  by  her  own  cruel 
devices  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes 
in  their  due  proportions.  To  attack  race  suicide 
by  encouraging  indiscriminate  reproducticm  is  not 
cmly  futile  but  is  dangerous  if  it  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  undesirable  elements.  What  is  needed  in  the 
community  most  of  all  is  an  increase  in  the  desir- 
able classes,  which  are  of  superior  type  physically, 
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intellectually  and  morally  and  not  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  absolute  numbers  of  the  population. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  a  population  are  not 
numbered  by  what  the  new^iapers  call  souls,  but 
by  the  proportion  of  men  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor.  The  small  Colonial  population  of 
America  was,  on  an  average  and  man  for  man,  far 
superior  to  the  present  inhabitants,  although  the 
'laSeTare  twenty-five  times  more  numerous.  The 
ideal  in  eugenics  toward  which  statesmanship  should 
be  directed  is,  of  course,  improvement  In  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  This,  however,  is  at  present 
a  counsel  of  perfection  and  we  must  face  condi- 
tions as  they  are. 

The  small  birth  rate  in  the  upper  classes  is  to 
some  extent  offset  by  the  care  received  by  such 
children  as  are  bom  and  the  better  chance  they 
have  to  become  adult  and  breed  in  their  turn.  The 
large  birth  rate  of  the  lower  classes  is  under  nor- 
mal conditions  offset  by  a  heavy  infant  mortahty, 
which  eliminates  the  weaker  children. 
Where  altruism,  philanthropy  or  sentimentalism 

I  intervene  with  the  noblest  purpose  and  forbid  na- 

1  ture  to  penalize  the  unforttmate  victims  of  reckless 
breeding,  the  multiphcation  of  inferior  types  is 

[encouraged  and  fostered.  Indiscriminate  efforts 
to  preserve  babies  amoi^  the  lower  classes  often 
result  in  serious  injury  to  the  race.    At  the  existing 

\  stage  of  civilization,  the  legalizing  of  birth  control 
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would  probably  be  of  benefit  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  offspring  in  the  undesirable  classes.  Regula- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  is,  for  good  or  evil, 
in  fiill  operation  among  the  better  classes  and  its 
recognitjon  by  the  state  woidd  result  in  no  fxuther 
harm  among  them. 

Mistaken  regard  for  what  are  believed  to  be 
divine  laws  and  a  sentimental  belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  human  life  tend  to  prevent  both  the  elimination 
of  defective  infants  and  the  sterilization  of  such 
adults  as  are  themselves  of  no  value  to  the  com- 
munity. The  laws  of  nature  require  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  unfit  and  human  life  is  valuable  only  . 
when  it  is  of  use  to  the  community  or  race.  ^ 

It  is  highly  unjust  that  a  minute  minority  should 
be  called  upon  to  supply  brains  for  the  unthinking 
mass  of  the  community,  but  it  is  even  worse  to  bur- 
den the  responsible  and  larger  but  still  overworked 
elements  in  the  commtmity  with  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  moral  perverts,  mental  defectives  and 
hereditary  cripples.  As  the  percentage  of  incom- 
petents increases,  the  burden  of  their  support  will 
become  ever  more  onerous  until,  at  no  distant  date, 
society  will  in  self-defense  put  a  stop  to  the  sup- 
ply of  feebleminded  and  criminal  children  of  weak- 
lings. 

I  The  church  assumes  a  serious  reqmnsibility 
1  toward  the  future  of  the  race  whenever  it  steps  in 
I  and  preserves  a  defective  strain.    The  marri^e  of 
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deaf  mutes  was  hailed  a  generation  ago  as  a  tri- 
umph  of  humanity.  Now  it  is  recognized  as  an 
absolute  crime  against  the  race.  A  great  injury  is 
done  to  the  community  by  the  perpetuation  of 
^  worthless  types.  These  strains  are  £^t  to  be  meek 
and  lowly  and  as.  such  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  successful.  Before  eugenics 
were  imderstood  much  could  be  said  from  a. .Chris- 
tian and  humane  viewpoint  in  favor  of  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  The 
societies  for  charity,  altruism  or  extension  of 
rights,  should  have  in  these  days,  however,  in  their 
management  some  small  modicum  of  brains,  other- 
wise they  may  continue  to  do,  as  they  have  some- 
times done  in  the  past,  more  injury  to  the  race  than 
black  death  or  smallpox. 

As  long  as  such  charitable  organizations  confine 
themselves  to  the  relief  of  suffering  individuals, 
no  matter  how  criminal  or  diseased  they  may  be, 
no  harm  is  done  except  to  our  own  generation  and 
if  modem  society  recognizes  a  duty  to  the  humblest 
malefactors  or  imbeciles  that  duty  can  be  harm- 
lessly performed  in  full,  provided  they  be  deprived 
of  the  capacity  to  procreate  thdr  defective  strain. 
Those  who  read  these  pages  will  feel  that  there 
is  little  hope  for  humanity,  but  the  remedy  has  been 
foimd,  and  can  be  quickly  and  merdfuUy  applied. 
I A  rigid  system  of  selection  through  the  elimina- 
i  tion  of  those  who  are  weak  or  unfit — ^in  other  words, 
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sodal  failures — would  solve  the  whole  question  in 
a  century,  as  well  as  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the 
undesirables  who  crowd  our  jails,  hospitals  and 
insane  asylums.  The  individual  himself  can  be 
nourished,  educated  and  protected  by  the  com- 
munity during  his  lifetime,  -but  the  state  through 
sterilization^  must  see  to  it  that  his  line  stops  with 
him  or  else  future  generations  will  be  cursed  with 
an  ever  increa^ng  load  of  victims  of  misguided  sea- 
timentalism.  This  is  a  practical,  merciful  and  in- 
evitable  solution  of  the  whole  problem  and  can  be 
aj^lied  to  an  ever  widening  circle  of  social  dis- 
cards, beginning  always  with  the  criminal,  the  dis- , 
eased  and  the  insane  and  extending  gradually  to' 
types  which  may  be  called  weaklings  rather  than 
defectives  and  perhaps  idtimately  to  worthless 
racet^pes. 

Efforts  to  increase  the  birth  rate  of  the  genius 
producing  classes  of  the  community,  while  most 
dedrable,  encounter  great  difficulties.  In  such 
efforts  we  encounter  social  conditions  over  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  control.  It  was  tried  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  by  Augustus  and  his  efforts  to 
avert  race  siudde  and  the  extinction  of  the  old  Ro- 
man stock  were  singularly  pr<^hetic  of  what  some 
far  seeing  men  are  attempting  in  order  to  preserve 
the  race  of  native  Americans  of  Colonial  descent. 

Man  has  the  choice  of  two  methods  of  race  im- 
provement.   He  can  breed  from  the  best  or  he  can 
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eliminate  the  worst  by  segregation  or  sterilization. 
The  first  method  was  adopted  by  the  Spartans, 
who  had  for  their  national  ideals  military  effici- 
ency and  the  virtues  of  self-control,  and  along  these 
lines  the  results  were  completdy  successful.  Under 
modem  social  conditions  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  in  the  first  instance  to  determine  which 
were  the  most  desirable  types,  except  in  the  most 
general  way  and  even  if  a  satisfactory  selection 
were  finally  made,  it  would  be  in  a  democracy  a 
virtual  impossibility  to  limit  by  law  the  right  to 
breed  to  a  privileged  and  chosen  few. 

Interesting  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  population,  however,  will 
probably  be  made  in  more  than  one  country  after 
the  war  has  ended. 

Experiments  in  limiting  reproduction  to  the  un- 
dedrable  classes  were  unconsciously  made  in  medi- 
eval Europe  under  the  guidance  of  the  church. 
After  the  fall  of  Rome  social  conditions  were  such 
that  all  those  who  loved  a  studious  and  quiet  life 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  from  the  violence  of 
the  times  in  monastic  institutions  and  upon  such 
the  church  inq>osed  the  obligation  of  celibacy  and 
thus  deprived  the  world  of  offspring  from  these 
desirable  classes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  through  persecution  result- 
ing in  actual  death,  life  imprisonment  and  banish- 
ment, the  free  thinking,  progressive  and  intdlec- 
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tual  elements  were  persistently  eliminated  over 
large  areas,  leaving  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  brutal,  the  servile  and  the 
stupid.  It  is  now  impossible  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Roman  Church  by  these  methods  has  im- 
paired the  brain  capacity  of  Europe,  but  in  Spain 
alone,  for  a  period  of  over  three  centuries  from  the 
years  1 47 1  to  1 78 1 ,  the  InqxiisiUon  condemned  to  the 
stake  or  imprisonment  an  average  of  1,000  persons 
annually.  During  these  three  centuries  no  less 
than  32,000  were  burned  alive  and  291,000  were 
condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  and 
other  penalties  and  17,000  persons  were  burned  in 
effigy,  representing  men  who  had  died  in  prison  or 
bad  fled  the  country. 

No  better  method  of  eliminating  the  genius  pro- 
ducing strains  of  a  nation  could  be  devised  and 
if  such  were  its  purpose  the  result  was  eminently 
sati^actory,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  superstitious 
and  unintelligent  Spaniard  of  to-day.  A  similar 
elimination  of  brains  and  ability  took  place  in 
northern  Italy,  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  were 
murdered  or  driven  into  exile. 
*  Under  existing  conditions  the  most  practical 
and  hopeful  method  of  race  improvement  is  through 
the  elimination  of  the  least  desirable  elements  in 
the  nation  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  con- 
tribute to  future  generations^  It  is  well  known  to 
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stock  breeders  that  the  color  of  a  herd  of  cattle  can 
be  modified  by  continuous  destruction  of  worth- 
less shades  and  of  course  this  is  true  of  other  char- 
acters. Black  sheep,  for  instance,  have  been  prac- 
tically obliterated  by  cutting  out  generation  after 
generation  all  apinmls  that  show  this  color  phase, 
untfl  in  carefully  maintained  flocks  a  black  indi- 
vidual only  appears  as  a  rare  spozL 

In  mankind  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  secure  a  general  consensus  of  public 
<^inion  as  to  the  least  desirable,  let  us  say,  ten  per 
.  cent  of  the  community.  When  this  unemployed 
and  unemployable  human  residuum  has  been  elimi- 
Inated  together  with  the  great  mass  of  crime,  pov- 
erCy,  alcoholism  and  feeblemindedness  assodated 
therewith  it  would  be  easy  to  consider  the  advis- 
ibility  of  further  restricting  the  perpetuation  <A 
the  then  remaining  least  valuable  types.  By  this 
method  mankind  might  ultimately  become  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  choose  deliberately  the  most 
vital  and  intellectual  strains  to  carry  on  the  race. 

In  addition  to  selection  by  climatic  environ- 
ment man  is  now,  and  has  been  for  ages,  imder- 
going  selection  throiigh  disease.  He  has  been  deci- 
mated throughout  the  centuries  by  pestilences  such 
as  the  black  death  and  bubonic  plague.  In  our 
fathers'  days  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  cursed 
humanity.  These  plagues  are  now  under  control, 
but  similar  diseases  now  regarded  as  mere  nui- 
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sances  to  childhood,  such  as  measles,  mumps  and 
scarlatina,  are  terrible  scourges  to  native  popula- 
tions without  previous  experience  with  them.  Add 
to  these  smallpox  and  other  white  men's  diseases 
and  one  has  the  great  empire  builders  of  yester- 
day. It  was  not  the  swords  in  the  hands  of 
Columbus  and  his  followers  that  decimated  the 
American  Indians,  it  was  the  germs  that  his  men 
and  their  successors  brought  over,  implanting  the 
white  man's  maladies  in  the  red  man's  world. 
Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  in  New 
England,  smallpox  had  flickered  up  and  down  the 
coast  until  the  natives  were  but  a  broken  remnant 
of  their  former  niunbers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Nordic  race  is  under- 
going selection  through  alcoholism,  a  peculiarly 
Nordic  vice,  and  through  consumption.  Both 
these  dread  scourges  unfortunately  attack  those 
members  of  the  race  that  are  otherwise  most  de- 
sirable, differing  in  this  respect  from  filth  diseases 
like  tj^hus,  tj^hcnd  or  smallpox.  One  has  only 
to  look  among  the  more  desirable  classes  for  the 
victims  of  rum  and  tubercule  to  realize  that 
death  or  mental  and  physical  impEurment  through 
these  two  causes  have  cost  the  race  many  of  its 
most  brilliant  and  attractive  members. 
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Nationauty  is  an  artificial  political  grouping 
of  population  usually  centring  around  a  single 
language  as  an  expression  of  traditions  and  a^ira- 
tions.  Nationality  can,  however,  exist  indepen- 
dently of  language  but  states  thus  formed,  such  as 
Belgium  or  Austria,  are  far  less  stable  than  those 
where  a  uniform  language  is  prevalent,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, France  or  England. 
I  States  without  a  single  national  language  are 
I  constantly  exposed  to  disintegration,  eq>ecially 
where  a  substantial  minority  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  a  tongue  which  is  predominant  in  an  ad- 
joining state  and,  as  a  consequence,  tend  to  gravi- 
tate toward  such  state. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  in  Europe  has 
been  the  record  of  a  long  series  of  struggles  to  imite 
in  one  political  unit  all  those  speaking  the  same 
or  closely  allied  dialects.  With  the  exertion  of 
internal  and  social  revolutions,  every  European 
war  since  the  Napoleonic  period  has  been  caused 
by  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  unification  either 
of  Italy  or  of  Germany  or  by  the  desperate  at- 
tempts of  the  Balkan  States  to  struggle  out  of 
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Turkish  chaos  into  modem  European  nations  on  a 
basis  of  community  of  language.  The  unification 
of  both  Italy  and  Germany  is  as  yet  incomplete  ac- 
cording to  the  views  held  by  their  more  advanced 
patriots  and  the  solution  of  the  Balkan  question 
is  still  in  the  future. 

Men  are  keenly  aware  of  their  nationality  and 
are  very  sensitive  about  their  language,  but  only 
in  a  few  cases,  notably  in  Sweden  and  Germany, 
does  any  large  section  of  the  population  possess 
anything  analogous  to  true  race  consciousness,  al- 
though the  term  "race"  is  everywhere  misused  to 
designate  linguistic  or  political  groups. 

The  unifying  power  of  a  common  language  works 
subtly  and  unceasingly.  In  the  long  run  it  forms  a 
bond  which  draws  peoples  together — as  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  with  those 
of  America.  In  the  same  maimer  this  linguistic 
sympathy  will  bring  the  German-speaking  Austrians 
into  a  closer  political  commimity  with  the  rest 
of  Germany  and  will  hold  together  all  the  German- 
speaking  provinces. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  section  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  large  nation  gathers  around  language, 
reinforced  by  religion,  as  an  expression  of  individu- 
ality. The  struggle  between  the  French-speaking 
Alpine  Walloons  and  the  Nordic  Flemings  of  Low 
Dutch  tongue  in  Belgitmi  is  an  example  of  two 
competing  languages  in  an  artificial  nation  which 
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was  formed  originally  around  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  National  movement  centres 
chiefly  around  religion  reinforced  by  myths  of 
ancient  grandeur.  The  French  Canadians  and 
the  Poles  tise  both  religion  and  language  to  hold 
together  what  they  consider  a  political  unit.  None 
of  these  so-called  nationalities  are  founded  on  race. 

During  the  past  century  side  by  side  with  the  ten- 
dency to  form  imperial  or  large  national  groups, 
such  as  the  Pan-Germanic,  Pan-Slavic,  Pan-Ru- 
manian or  Italia  Irredenta  movements,  there  has 
appeared  a  counter  movement  on  the  part  of  small 
distintegrating  "nationalities"  to  reassert  them- 
selves, such  as  the  Bohemian,  Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
Irish,  and  Egyptian  national  revivals.  The  up- 
heaval is  usually  caused,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Irish 
and  the  Serbians,  by  delusions  of  former  greatness 
now  become  national  obsessions,  but  sometimes  it 
means  the  resistance  of  a  small  group  of  higher  cul- 
ture to  absorption  by  a  lower  civilization.  The 
reassertion  of  these  small  nationalities  is  assodated 
with  the  resurgence  of  the  lower  races  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nordics. 

Examples  of  a  high  type  threatened  by  a  lower 
culture  are  afforded  by  the  Finlanders,  who  are  try- 
ing to  escape  the  dire  fate  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  Gulf  of  Finland — the  Russification  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Swedes  of  the  Baltic  Provinces — and  by 
the  struggle  of  the  Danes  of  Schleswig  to  escape 
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Gennanization.  The  Armenians,  too,  have  re- 
nted stoutly  the  presstire  of  Islam  to  force  them 
away  from  their  ancient  Christian  faith.  This 
people  really  represents  the  last  outpost  of  Eu- 
rope toward  the  Mohammedan  East  and  consti- 
tutes the  best  remaining  medium  through  which 
Western  ideals  and  culture  can  be  introduced  into 

Iln  these  as  in  other  cases,  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  the  woiid  at  large  is 
good  or  evil  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  culture  and  race  of  the  two  groups. 
The  worid  would  be  no  richer  in  civilization  with 
an  independent  Bohemia  or  an  enlarged  Rumania; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  independent  Hungarian  na- 
tion strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  a  Finland  self- 
governing  or  reunited  to  Sweden,  or  an  enlarged 
Greece  would  add  greatly  to  the  forces  that  make 
for  good  government  and  progress.  An  inde- 
pendent Ireland  worked  out  on  a  Tammany  model 
is  not  a  pleasing  prospect.  A  free  Poland,  apart 
from  its  value  as  a  buffer  state,  might  be  actually  a 
step  backward.  Poland  was  once  great,  but  the 
elements  that  made  it  so  are  scattered  and  gone 
and  the  Poland  of  to-day  is  a  geographical  expres- 
»on  and  nothing  more. 

The  prevailing  lack  of  true  race  consciousness 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  every  important 
nation  in  Europe  as  at  present  organized,  with  the 
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sole  exception  of  the  Iberian  and  Scandinavian 
states,  possesses  in  large  proportions  representa- 
tives of  at  least  two  of  the  fundamental  European 
subspecies  of  man  and  of  all  manner  of  crosses  be- 
tween them.  In  France  to-day,  as  in  Caesar's 
Gaul,  the  three  races  divide  the  nation  in  unequal 
proportions. 

In  the  future,  however,  with  an  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  correct  definition  of  true  human  races 
and  types  and  with  a  recognition  of  the  immuta- 
I  bility  ofJiuKiamental  racial  characters  and  of  the 
1  results  of  mixed^Ee«ding,  far  more  value  wiU  be 
\  attached  to  racial  In  contrast  to  national  or  lin- 
guistic  affinities.     In    marital   relations   the    con- 
sciousness of  race  will  also  play  a  much  larger  part 
than  at  present,  although  in  the  social  sphere  we 
shall  have  to  contend  with  a  certain  strange  attrac- 
tion for  contrasted  tjrpes.    When  It  becomes  thor- 
ou^y  understood  that  the  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages between  contrasted  races  belong  to  the  lower 
type,   the  importance  of  transmitting  in  imim- 
palred  purity  the  blood  inheritance  of  ages  will  be 
appreciated  at  its  fidl  value  and  to  bring  half- 
breeds  into  the  world  will  be  regarded  as  a  social 
^  and  racial  crime  of  the  first  magnitude.    The  laws 
'.  against  miscegenation  must  be  greatly  extended 
if  the  higher  races  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  language  that  a  man  speaks  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  evidence  that  at  some  time  in  the 
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past  his  race  has  been  in  contact,  either  as  con- 
queror or  as  conquered,  with  its  original  posses- 
sors. Postulating  the  Nordic  origin  and  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Proto-Aryan  language,  then  in  Asia 
and  elsewhere  pTiating  Aryan  ^>eech  on  the  Ups 
of  populations  showing  no  sign  <rf  Nordic  charac- 
ters is  to  be  considered  evidence  of  a  former  dom- 
inance of  Nordics  now  long  vamshed. 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  spread  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Rome  over  the  vast  extent  of  her  Empire 
to  realize  how  few  of  those  who  speak  to-day 
Romance  tongues  derive  any  portion  of  their  blood 
from  the  pure  Latin  stock  and  the  error  of  talk- 
ing about  a  "Latin  race"  becomes  evident. 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  a  large  group 
of  nations  which  have  a  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy  based  on  the  possession  of  a  common 
or  closely  related  group  of  languages  and  on  the 
culture  of  which  it  is  the  medium.  This  assemblage 
maybe  called  the  "Latin  nations,"  but  never  the 
"Latin  race." 

"Latin  America"  is  a  still  greater  misnomer 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  populations  of  South 
and  Central  America  is  not  even  European  and 
still  less  "Latin,"  being  overwhelmingly  of  Amer- 
indian blood. 

In  the  Teutonic  group  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  speak  Teutonic  languages,  as  the  English, 
Flemings,  Dutch,  North  Germans  and  Scandina- 
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vians,  are  descendants  of  the  Nordic  race  while 
the  dominant  class  in  Europe  is  everywhere  of 
'  that  blood. 

As  to  the  so-caUed  "Celtic  race,"  the  fantastic 
inapplicability  of  the  term  is  at  once  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  those  populations  on  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  who  to-day  speak 
Celtic  dialects,  are  divided  into  three  groups,  each 
one  showing  in  great  purity  the  characters  of  one  of 
the  three  entirely  distinct  human  subspecies  foimd 
in  Europe.  To  class  together  the  Breton  peasant 
with  his  round  Alpine  skull;  the  little,  long-skuUed, 
brunet  Welshman  of  Mediterranean  race,  and 
the  tall,  blond,  light-^yed  Scottish  Highlander  of 
pure  Nordic  blood,  in  a  single  group  labelled  Celtic 
is  obviously  impossible.  These  peoples  have  nei- 
ther physical,  mental  nor  cultural  characteristics 
in  common.  K  one  be  of  "Celtic"  blood  then  the 
other  two  are  clearly  of  different  origin. 

There  was  once  a  people  who  used  the  original 
Celric  language  and  they  formed  the  western  van- 
guard of  the  Nordic  race.  This  pet^le  was  spread 
all  over  central  and  western  Europe  prior  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  were,  no  doubt, 
much  mixed  with  A^>ines  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  descendants  of  these  Celts  must  be  sought  to- 
day among  those  having  the  characters  of  the 
Nordic  race  and  not  elsewhere. 

In  England  the  short,  dark  Mediterranean  Welsh- 
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man  talks  about  bdng  "  Celtic, "  quite  unconscious 
that  he  is  the  residuum  of  Pre-Nordic  races  of  im- 
mense antiquity.  If  the  Celts  are  Mediterranean 
in  race  then  they  are  absent  from  central  Eun^ 
and  we  must  regard  as  Celts  all  the  Berbers  and 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  many  Persians  and  Hin- 
dus. 

In  France  many  anthropologists  regard  the 
Breton  of  Alpine  blood  in  the  same  light  and 
ignore  his  remote  Asiatic  origin.  Zf  these  Alpine 
Bretons  are  Celts  then  there  is  no  substantial 
trace  of  thdr  blood,  in  the  British  Isles,  as  round 
skulls  are  practically  absent  there  and  all  the 
blond  elements  in  England,  Scotland  and  Irdand 
must  be  attributed  to  the  historic  Teutonic  inva- 
aons.  Furthermore,  we  must  call  all  the  conti- 
nental  Alpines  "Celts,"  and  must  also  include  all 
Slavs,  Armenians  and  other  brachycephs  of  west- 
em  Asia  within  that  designation,  which  would  be 
obviously  grotesque.  The  fact  that  the  original 
Celts  left  their  speech  on  the  tongues  of  Mediter- 
raneans in  Wales  and  of  Alpines  in  Brittany  must 
not  mislead  xis,  as  it  indicates  nothing  more  than 
that  Celtic  speech  antedates  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  and  the  Romans  in  France.  We  must 
once  and  for  all  time  discard  the  name  "Celt" 
for  any  existing  race  whatever  and  speak  only  of 
"Celtic"  language  and  culture. 

In  Ireland  the  big,  blond  Nordic  Danes  claim 
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the  hcmor  of  the  name  of  "Cdt,"  if  honor  it  be, 
but  they  are  fully  as  Nordic  as  the  English  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  are  of  Danish,  Norse 
and  Ai^o-Norman  blood  in  addition  to  earlier 
and  Pre-Nordic  elements.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  blond  and  the  brunet  type  of  Irishman.  These 
rqiresent  precisely  the  same  racial  elements  as 
those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
English,  namely,  the  tall  Nordic  blond  and  the 
little  Mediterranean  brunet  pure  or  combined  with 
Paleolithic  remnants.  The  Irish  are  consequently 
not  entitled  to  indep^ident  national  existence  on 
the  ground  of  race,  but  if  there  be  any  ground  for 
■  political  separaticm  from  England  it  must  rest  like 
that  of  Belgium  on  religion,  a  basis  for  political 
combinations  now  happily  obsolete  in  communities 
well  advanced  in  culture. 

In  the  case  of  the  so^ralled  "Slavic  race,"  there 
is  much  more  unity  between  racial  type  and  Ian* 
guage.  It  is  true  that  in  most  Slavic-speaking 
coimtries  the  predominant  race  is  clearly  Alpine, 
exc^t  perhaps  in  Russia  where  there  is  a  veiy 
la^  substratiun  of  Nordic  type — ^whidi  may  be 
considered  as  Proto-Nordic.  The  objection  which 
is  made  to  the  identification  of  the  Slavic  race 
with  the  Alpine  type  rests  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  A^ine  race  is  German- 
speaking  in  Germany,  Italian-speaking  in  Italy 
and  French-speakiikg  in  central  France.   Moreover, 
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large  portions  of  Rumania  are  of  exactly  the  same 
Tadal  complexion. 

Many  of  the  modem  Greeks  afe  also  Alpines;  in 
fact,  are  little  more  than  Byzantinized  Slavs.  It 
was  through  the  Byzantine  Empire  that  the  Slavs 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Mediterranean  world 
and  throtigh  this  Greek  medium  the  Rusuaos,  the 
Serbians,  the  Rumanians  and  the  Bulgarians  re- 
caved  thdr  Chriatiaaity. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  marches  of  Europe,  the 
Slavs  were  submei^ed  during  long  periods  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  Mongolian  hordes  and  were 
checked  in  development  and  warped  in  culture. 
Definite  traces  remain  of  the  blood  of  the  Mongols 
both  in  isolated  and  compact  grou[>s  in  south  Russia 
and  also  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country  as 
far  west  as  the  German  boundary.  The  high  tide 
of  the  Mongol  invasion  was  diuing  the  thirteenth 
centtiry.  Three  hundred  years  later  the  great  Mus- 
covite expansion  began,  first  over  the  steppes  to 
the  Urals  and  then  across  Siberian  tundras  and 
forests  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  taking  up  in 
its  course  much  Mongolian  blood,  especially  during 
the  early  stages  of  its  advance. 

The  term  "Caucasian  race"  has  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning  except  where  it  is  used,  in  the 
United  States,  to  contrast  white  populations  with 
Negroes  or  Indians  or  in  the  Old  World  with  Mon- 
gers.   It  is,  however,  a  convenient  term  to  include 
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the  three  Etiropeaa  subspecies  when  considered  as 
divisions  of  one  of  the  primary  branches  or  species 
of  mankind  but  it  is,  at  best,  a  cumbersome  and 
archaic  designation.  The  name  "Caucasian"  arose 
a  century  ago  from  a  false  assumption  that  the 
cradle  of  the  blond  Europeans  was  in  the  Cau- 
casus where  no  traces  are  now  found  of  any  such 
race,  except  a  small  and  decreasing  minority  d 
blond  traits  among  the  Ossetes,  a  tribe  whose 
Aryan  speech  is  related  to  that  of  the  Armenians, 
and  who  while  mainly  brachycepbalic  still  retain 
some  blond  and  dolichocephalic  elements  which 
i^>parently  are  fading  fast.  The  Ossetes  now  have 
about  thirty  per  cent  fair  eyes  and  ten  per  cent  fair 
hair.  They  are  supposed  to  be  to  some  extent  a 
remnant  of  the  Alans,  the  easternmost  Teutonic 
tribe  and  closely  related  to  the  Goths.  Both  Alans 
and  Goths  very  early  in  the  Christian  era  occupied 
southern  Russia,  and  were  the  latest  known  Nor- 
dics in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  If 
these  Ossetes  are  not  partly  of  Alan  origin  they 
may  possibly  represent  the  last  lingering  trace  of 
ancient  Scythian  dolichocephalic  blondness. 

The  phrase  "Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic 
race"  is  also  of  little  use.  If  it  has  any  meaning 
at  all  it  must  include  all  the  three  European  races 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Mediterranean  I'ace  in 
Persia  and  India,  Hie  use  of  this  name  ako  in- 
volves a  false  assimiption  of  blood  relatijnship 
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between  the  north  European  peculations  and  the 
Hindus,  because  of  their  possesion  in  common  of 
Aryan  ^>eech. 

The  name  "Aryan  race  "  must  also  be  frankly  dis- 
carded as  a  term  of  racial  s^nificance.  It  is  to-day  I 
purely  linguistic,  although  there  was  at  one  time,  of  ^ 
course,  an  identity  between  the  original  Proto- 
Aryan  mother  tongue  and  the  race  that  first  ^oke 
and  developed  it.  In  short,  there  is  not  nor  has 
there  ever  been  either  a  Cauca^an  or  an  Indo-Eu- 
ropean race,  but  there  was  once,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  an  original  Aryan  race  long  since  vanished  into 
dim  memories  of  the  past.  If  used  in  a  racial 
sense  other  than  as  above,  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  Nordic  invaders  of  Hindustan  now  long  extinct. 
The  great  lapse  of  time  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  ancient  Aryan  race  as  such  is  measured  by 
the  extreme  disintegration  of  the  various  groups  of 
Aryan  languages.  These  linguistic  divergences  axe 
chiefly  due  to  the  imposition  by  conquest  of  Aryan 
speech  upon  several  distinct  subspecies  of  man 
throughout  western  Asia  and  Europe. 

It  may  be  pertinent  before  leaving  this  subject 
to  point  out  that,  as  a  whole,  "Germans," 
"French,"  and  "English,"  as  certain  populations 
are  now  called,  are  but  little  more  entitled  to  be 
conMdered  the  dir«:t  descendants,  or  even  the  ex- 
clusive modem  representatives,  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, Franks  or  Anglo-Saxons,  than  are  the  living 
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Italians  or  Greeks  to  be  regarded  as  the  ofispring 
of  the  Romans  of  the  days  of  the  Republic  or  the 
Hellenes  of  the  classic  period.  There  are,  oi  course, 
many  individuab  and  groups,  perh:^  even  classes, 
in  each  of  these  nations,  who  do  accurately  repre- 
sent the  race  from  which  the  national  name  was  de- 
rived. The  Scandinavians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
racially  what  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago, 
though  diminished  somewhat  in  race  vigor  by  the 
loss  through  the  emigration  of  some  of  their  more 
enterprising  members.  Meanwhile,  at  the  other 
end  of  Europe,  the  modem  Spaniard  probably  more 
closely  represents  the  Iberians  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls  than  did  the  Spaniard  of  five  hundred 
years  ago. 
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When  a  country  is  invaded  and  conquered  by  a 
tace  ^}eaking  a  foreign  language,  one  of  several 
things  may  happen:  replacement  of  both  popu- 
lation and  language,  as  in  the  case  of  eastern 
England  when  conquered  by  the  Saxons  or  adop- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  victors  by  the  natives, 
as  happened  in  Roman  Gaul,  where  the  invaders 
imposed  their  Latin  tongue  throughout  the  land 
without  substantially  altering  the  race. 

The  Romans  probably  modified  the  race  in  Gaul 
by  kilting  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Nordic 
fighting  classes  than  of  the  more  submissive  Alpines 
and  Mediterraneans.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  prolonged  and  brilliant  resistance 
to  Caesar's  legions  was  finally  broken,  no  serious 
attempt  was  ever  again  made  to  throw  oS  the  Ro- 
man yoke  and  a  few  centuries  later  the  Teutonic 
invaders  encoimtered  no  determined  opposition 
from  the  inhabitants  when  they  entered  and 
occupied  the  land. 

In  England  and  Scotland  later  conquerors,  Norse- 
men, Danes  and  Normans,  failed  to  change  radically 
the  Saxon  speech  of  the  country  and  in  Gaul  the 
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Teutonic  tongues  of  the  Franks,  Burgundians  and 
Northmen  could  not  di^lace  the  language  of 
Rome. 

Autochthonous  inhabitants  frequently  impose 
upon  their  invaders  their  own  language  and  cus- 
toms. In  Normandy  the  conquering  Norse  pi- 
rates accepted  the  language,  religion  and  customs 
of  the  natives  and  in  a  century  they  vanish  from 
history  as  Scandinavian  heathen  and  appear  as  the 
foremost  representatives  of  the  speech  and  religion 
of  Rome. 

In  Hindustan  the  blond  Nordic  invaders  forced 
their  Aryan  language  on  the  aborigines,  but  their 
blood  was  quickly  and  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
darker  strains  of  the  original  owners  of  the  land. 
A  record  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  conqueror 
classes  in  India  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
blood  persists  until  this  very  day  in  their  carefully 
regulated  system  of  castes.  In  our  Southern  States 
Jim  Crow  cars  and  social  discriminations  have 
exactly  the  same  purpose  and  justification. 

The  Hindu  to-day  speaks  a  very  ancient  form  of 
Aryan  language,  but  there  remains  not  one  recog- 
nizable trace  of  the  blood  of  the  white  conquerors 
who  poured  in  through  the  passes  of  the  North- 
west The  boast  of  the  modem  Indian  that  he  is 
of  the  same  race  as  his  English  ruler  is  entirely 
without  ba^  in  fact  and  the  tittle  swarthy  native 
lives  amid  the  monuments  of  a  departed  grandeur, 
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professing  the  religion  and  speaking  the  tongue  of 
his  l«i^  forgotten  Nordic  conquerors,  without  the 
^ghtest  claim  to  blood  kinship,  llie  dim  and  un- 
certain traces  of  Nordic  blood  in  Northern  India 
only  serve  to  empha^ze  the  utter  swamping  of  the 
white  man  in  the  burning  South. 

The  power  of  racial  resistance  of  a  dense  and 
thoroughly  acclimated  peculation  to  an  incoming 
army  is  very  great.  No  ethnic  conquest  can  be 
complete  imless  the  natives  are  exterminated  and 
the  invaders  bring  their  own  women  with  them. 
If  the  conquerors  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  women  of  the  vanquished  to  cany  on  the 
race,  the  intrusive  blood  strain  of  the  invaders 
in  a  short  Ume  becomes  diluted  beyond  recogni- 
tion. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  infiltration  of  pop- 
ulation takes  place  either  in  the  gmse  of  unwilling 
slaves  or  of  willing  immigrants,  who  fill  up  waste 
places  and  take  to  the  lowly  tasks  which  the 
lords  of  the  land  despise,  thus  gradually  occupy- 
ing the  coimtry  and  literally  breeding  out  their 
masters. 

The  former  catastrophe  happened  in  the  declin- 
ing days  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  south 
Italians  of  to-day  are  very  largely  descendants  of 
the  nondescript  slaves  of  all  races,  chiefly  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
who  were  imported  by  the  Romans  under  the  £m- 
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pire  to  woric  their  vast  estates.  The  latter  is  oc- 
curring to-day  in  many  parts  of  America,  e^Kddally 
in  New  England. 

The  eastern  half  of  Gennany  has  a  Slavic  Alpine 
substratum  which  represents  the  descendants  of 
the  Wends,  who  first  i^pear  about  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  Christian  era  and  who  by  the  »zth 
century  had  penetrated  as  far  west  as  the  Kibe, 
occupying  the  lands  left  vacant  by  the  Teutonic 
tribes  which  had  migrated  southward.  These 
Wends  in  turn  were  Teutonized  by  a  return  wave  of 
military  conquest  from  the  tenth  century  onward, 
and  to-day  their  descendants  are  considered  Ger- 
mans in  good  standing.  Having  adopted  the  Ger- 
man as  their  sole  tongue  they  are  now  in  relig- 
ious, political  and  cultural  sympathy  with  the  pure 
Teutons;  in  fact,  they  are  quite  tmconscious  of 
any  racial  distincUon. 

This  historic  fact  undoes  the  ferodous  contro> 
versy  which  has  been  raised  over  the  ethnic  origin 
of  the  Prussians,  the  issue  being  whether  the  popu- 
lations in  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Posen,  West  Prus- 
^,  and  other  districts  in  eastern  Germany,  are 
Alpine  Wends  or  true  Nordics.  The  truth  is  that 
the  dominant  half  of  the  population  is  purely  Teu- 
tonic and  the  remainder  of  the  population  are  merely 
Teutonized  Wends  and  Poles  of  Alpine  affinities. 
Of  course,  these  territories  must  also  retain  some 
of  their  early  Teutonic  peculation  and  the  blood 
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of  the  Goth,  Buigund,  Vandal  and  Lombard,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  were 
located  there,  as  well  as  ai  the  later  Saxon  element, 
must  enter  largely  into  the  compo^tion  of  the 
Prussian  of  to-day. 

Some  an^opolopsts  regard  the  Teutonized 
Tound  heads  of  south  Germany  as  a  distinct  sub- 
division of  the  Alpines  because  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  blond  hair  and  still  larger  percentage  of 
light  colored  eyes.  1 

The  most  important  commimities  in  continental 
'  Europe  of  pure  German  type  are  to  be  foimd  in 
old  Saxony,  the  coimtry  aroimd  Hanover,  and  this 
element  prevails  generally  in  the  nortjiweston  part 
of  the  German  Empire  amoi^  the  Low  German- 
speaking  popxilation,  while  the  High  German-speak- 
ing population  is  largely  composed  of  Teutonized 
Alpines. 

The  coasts  of  the  Nortb  Sea  extending  from 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  into  Holland  are  inhabited 
by  a  very  pure  Nordic  type  known  as  the  Frisians. 
They  are  the  handsomest  and  in  many  respects 
the  finest  of  the  continental  Nordics  and  are 
closely  related  to  the  English,  as  many  of  the 
Post-Roman  invaders  of  England  either  came  from 
Frisia  or  from  adjoining  districts. 

All  the  states  involved  in  the  present  world  war 
have  sent  to  the  front  their  fighting  Nordic  ele- 
ment and  the  loss  of  life  now  going  on  in  Europe 
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will  fall  much  more  heavily  on  the  hlond  giant  than 
on  the  little  brunet. 

As  in  all  wars  since  Roman  times  from  a  breeding 
point  of  view  the  little  dark  man  is  the  final  win- 
ner. No  one  who  saw  one  of  our  regiments  march 
on  its  way  to  the  Spanish  War  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  size  and  blondness  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks  as  contrasted  with  the  complacent  citi- 
zen, who  from  his  safe  stand  on  the  gutter  curb 
gave  his  applause  to  the  ^;hting  man  and  then 
stayed  behind  to  perpetuate  his  own  brunet  t^^. 
In  the  present  war  one  has  merely  to  study  the 
type  of  officer  and  of  the  man  in  the  ranks  to 
realize  that,  in  spite  of  the  draft  net,  the  Nordic  race 
is  contributing  an  enormous  majority  of  the  fight- 
ing men,  out  oi  all  proportion  to  their  relative 
numbers  in  the  nation  at  large. 

This  same  Nordic  element,  everywhere  the  type 
<rf  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  the  adventurer  and  the 
pioneer,  was  ever  the  type  to  migrate  to  new  coim- 
tries,  until  the  ease  of  transportation  and  the  de- 
sire to  escape  military  service  in  the  last  forty  years 
reversed  the  immigrant  tide.  In  consequence  of 
tlus  change  our  immigrants  now  largely  rq)resent 
lowly  refugees  from  "persecution,"  and  other  social 
discards. 

In  most  cases  the  blood  of  pioneers  has  been  lost 
to  their  race.  They  did  not  take  their  women  with 
them.    They  dther  died   childless   or  left  half- 
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breeds  behind  them.  The  virile  blood  of  the  Span- 
ish conquistadores,  who  are  now  little  more  than  a 
memory  in  Central  and  South  America,  died  out 
from  these  causes. 

This  was  also  true  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Western  frontiersmen,  who  individually  were  a  far 
finer  type  than  the  settlers  who  followed  them. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  practically  every  one  of  the 
Forty-Niners  in  California  was  of  Nordic  type. 
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For  reasons  already  set  forth  there  are  few  com- 
munities outside  of  Europe  of  pure  European  blood. 
The  racial  destiny  of  Mexico  and  of  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Spanish  Main  is  clear.  The  white  man 
is  being  rapidly  bred  out  by  Negroes  on  the  islands 
and  by  Indians  on  the  mainland.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent  that  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  region  of  our 
Gulf  States,  perhaps,  also  the  black  belt  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  must  be  abandoned  to  N^roes. 
This  transformation  is  already  complete  in  Haiti 
and  is  going  rapidly  forward  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
Mexico  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America 
must  also  be  given  over  to  native  Indians  with 
an  ever  thinning  veneer  of  white  culture  of  the 
"Latin"  type. 

In  Venezuela  the  pure  whites  number  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  the  balance  being 
Indians  and  various  crosses  between  Indians,  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  In  Jamaica  the  whites  number 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  while  the  remainder  are 
Negroes  or  mulattoes.  In  Mexic»  the  proportion 
is  larger,  but  the  unmixed  whites  number  Icbsi 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  others 
76 
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being  Indians  pure  or  mixed.    These  latter  are  the 
"greasers"  of  the  American  frontiersman. 

Whenever  the  incentive  to  imitate  the  dominant'^ 
race  is  removed  the  Negro  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  Indian,  reverts  shortly  to  his  ancestral  grade 
of  culture.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  individual 
and  not  the  race  that  is  affected  by  religion,  edu-| 
cation  and  example.  ~^N^roes  have  demonstrated  \ 
throughout  recorded  time  that  they  are  a  station- 
ary species  and  that  they  do  not  pMsess  the  poten- 
tiality of  progress  or  initiative  from  within.  Pro- 
gress from  self-impulse  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mimicry  or  with  progress  imposed  from  with- 
out by  social  pressure,  or  by  the  slaver's  lash.^      J 

When  the  impulse  of  an  inferior  race  to  imitate 
or  mimic  the  dress,  manners  or  morals  of  the 
dominant  race  is  destroyed  by  the  acquisition  of 
poUtical  or  social  independence,  the  servient  race 
tends  to  revert  to  its  original  status  as  in  Haiti. 

Where  two  distinct  species  are  located  side  by  side  - 
history  and  biology  teach  that  but  one  of  two  things 
can  happen;  either  one  race  drives  the  other  out,  as 
I  the  Americans  exterminated  the  Indians  and  as  the 
Negroes  are  now  replacing  the  whites  in  various 
parts  of  the  South;  or  else  they  amalgamate  and 
form  a  population  of  race  bastards  in  which  the 
'lower  type  ultimately  preponderates.  This  is  a 
disagreeable  alternative  with  which  to  confront 
sentimentalists  but  nature  is  only  concerned  with 
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resists  and  neither  makes  nor  takes  excuses.  The 
chief  failing  of  the  day  with  some  of  our  well  mean- 
ing philanthropists  is  their  absolute  refusal  to  face 
inevitable  facts,  if  such  facts  appear  cruel. 

In  the  Argentine  white  blood  of  the  various 
EuT(^>ean  racfs  is  pouring  in  so  rapidly  that  a 
community  preponderantly  white,  but  of  the  Medi- 
terranean race,  may  develop,  but  the  type  is  sus- 
piciously swarthy. 

In  Brazil,  Negro  blood  together  with  that  of 
the  native  inhabitants  is  rapidly  overwhelming  the 
white  Eurt^ieans,  although  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces German  immigration  has  played  an  important 
rOle  and  the  influx  of  Italians  has  also  been  con- 
siderable. 

In  Asia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Russian 
settlements  in  Siberia,  there  can  be  and  will  be  no 
ethnic  conquest  and  all  the  white  men  in  India, 
the  Bast  Indies,  the  Philippines  and  China  will 
leave  not  the  slightest  trace  behind  them  in  the 
■1  blood  of  the  native  population.  After  several  cen- 
Uuries  of  contact  and  settlement  the  pure  Spanish 
lin  the  Philippines  are  about  half  of  one  per  cent 
Tbe  Dutch  in  their  East  Indian  islands  are  even 
less,  while  the  re^dent  whites  in  Hindustan  amount 
'  to  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Such  numbers 
are  infinitedmal  and  of  no  force  in  a  democracy,  but 
in  a  monarchy,  if  kept  free  from  contamination,  they 
suffice  for  a  ruling  caste  or  a  military  aristocracy. 
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Throughout  history  it  is  only  the  race  of  the  leaders 
that  has  counted  and  the  most  vigorous  have  been 
in  control  and  will  remain  in  mastery  in  one 
form  or  another  until  such  time  as  dnnocracy  and 
its  illegitimate  c^qHing,  socialism,  definitely  esta^ 
blish  caoocracy  and  the  rule  of  the  worst  and  put 
an  end  to  progress.  The  salvation  of  humanity 
will  then  lie  in  the  chance  survival  of  some  sane 

j  barbarians  who  may  retain  the  basic  truth  that. 

'  inequality  and  not  equalit^s  the  law  of  nature.  | 
Australia  and  NewZealand,  where  the  natives 
have  been  virtually  exterminated  by  the  whites,  are 
developing  into  communities  of  pure  Nordic  blood 
and  will  for  that  reason  play  a  large  part  in  the 
future  history  of  the  Pacific.  The  bitter  O|^x)sition 
of  the  Australians  and  Califomians  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Chinese  coolies  and  Japanese  farmers  is 
due  primarily  to  a  blind  but  absolutely  justified 
determination  to  keq>  those  lands  as  white  man's 
countries. 

In  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  the  density  of  the 
native  population  will  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  purely  white  communities,  except  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent  and  possibly 
cm  portions  of  the  plateaux  of  eastern  Africa. 
The  stoppage  of  famines  and  wars  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  while  dictated  by  the 
noblest  impulses  of  humanity,  are  suicidal  to  the 
white  man.    Upon  the  removal  of  these  natural 
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che(±5  Negroes  multiply  so  rapidly  that  there  will 
not  be  standing  room  (m  the  continent  for  white 
men,  unless,  perchance,  the  lethal  sleeping  sickness, 
which  attacks  the  natives  far  more  frequently  than 
the  whites,  should  run  its  course  unchecked. 

In  South  Africa  a  conmiunity  of  mixed  Dutch 
and  English  extraction  is  devel(^ing.  Here  the 
only  difference  is  one  of  language.  English,  being 
a  world  tongue,  will  inevitably  prevail  over  the 
Dutch  patois  called  "Taal."  This  Frisian  dialect, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  closer  to  old  Saxon  or  rather 
Kentish  than  any  living  continental  tongue  and  the 
blood  of  the  North  Hollander  is  extremely  dose  to 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  England.  The  Engji^ 
and  the  Dutch  will  merge  in  a  common  type  just 
as  they  have  in  the  past  two  hundred  years  in  the 
<  Colony  and  State  of  New  York.  They  must  stand 
together  if  they  are  to  maintain  any  part  of  Africa 
as  a  white  man's  country,  because  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  menace  of  an  enormous  black 
Bantu  population  which  will  drive  out  the  whites 
unless  the  problem  is  bravely  faced. 

The  only  possible  solution  is  to  establish  large 
colonies  for  the  Negroes  and  to  allow  them  out^de 
of  them  only  as  laborers  and  not  as  settlers.  There 
must  be  ultimately  a  black  South  Africa  and  a 
white  South  Africa  side  by  side  or  else  a  pure 
black  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
NUe. 
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.  In  upper  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States  up  to 
the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  the  white  population 
was  purely  Nordic.  The  Dominion  is,  as  a  whole, 
handicapped  by  the  presence  of  an  indigestible 
mass  of  French-Canadians,  largely  from  Brittany 
and  of  Alpine  origin,  althoiigh  the  habitant  patois 
is  an  archaic  Norman  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  Frenchmen  were  granted  freedom  of  lan- 
guage and  religion  by  their  conquerors  and  are 
now  using  those  privileges  to  form  separatist  groups 
in  antagomsm  to  the  English  popidation.  The 
Quebec  Frenchmen  will  succeed  in  seriously  im- 
peding the  progress  of  Canada  and  will  succeed 
even  better  in  keeping  themselves  a  poor  and 
ignorant  community  of  little  more  importance  to 
the  world  at  large  than  are  the  Negroes  in  the  South. 
The  selfishness  of  the  Quebec  F't^^^^t  is  mea-  >'^ 
sured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  present  war  they  will 
not  fight  for  the  British  Empire  or  for  France  or 
even  for  clerical  Belgium  and  they  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  make  use  of  the  military  crisis  to  secure  a 
further  extension  of  thor  "nationalistic  ideals." 

Personally  the  writer  believes  that  the  finest  and 
purest  type  of  a  Nordic  community  outside  of  Eu- 
rope wiU  develop  in  northwest  Canada  and  on  the  , 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the>\' 
other  countries  in  which  the  Nordic  race  is  now 
settling  lie  outside  the  special  environment  in  which 
alone  it  can  flouri^. 
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•Tlie  N^;roe$  of  the  United  States  while  station- 
ary, were  not  a  serious  drag  on  civilization  until 
in  the  last  century  they  were  given  the  rights  of  citi- 
zen^p  and  were  incorporated  in  the  body  politic* 
These  Negroes  brought  with  them  no  language  or 
religion  or  customs  of  their  own  which  persisted 
but  adopted  all  these  elements  of  environment 
from  the  dominant  race,  taking' the  names  of  their 
masters  just  as  to-day  the  German  and  Polish  Jews 
are  assuming  American  names.  They  came  for 
the  most  part  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  but  some  of  the  later  ones  came  from  the 
southeast  coast  of  Africa  by  way  of  Zan^bar. 
They  were  of  various  black  tribes  but  have  been 
from  the  begipning  satiirated  with  white  blood. 

Looking  at  any  group  of  Negroes  in  America,  es- 
pecially in  the  North,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  they 
are  all  essentially  Negroes,  whether  coal-black, 
brown  or  yellow,  a  great  many  of  them  have  vary- 
ing amounts  of  Nordic  blood  in  them,  which  has 
in  some  respects  modified  thdr  physical  structure 
without  transforming  them  in  any  way  into  white 
men.  This  misc^enation  was,  of  course,  a  frightful 
disgrace  to  the  dominant  race  but  its  effect  on  the 
Nordics  has  been  n^ligible,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  confined  to  white  men  crossing  with 
Negro  women  and  did  not  involve  the  reverse  proc- 
ess, which  would,  of  course,  have  resulted  in  the 
infusion  of  Negro  blood  into  the  American  stock. 
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The  United  States  of  America  must  be  regarded 
racially  as  a  European  colony  and  owing  to  cuT' 
rent  ignorance  of  the  physical  bases  of  race,  one 
often  bears  the  statement  made  that  native  Amer-  , 
icans  of  Colonial  ancestry  are  of  mixed  ethnic^ 
origin. 

This  is  not  true. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  set- 
tlers in  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  overwhelmingly 
Nordic,  a  very  large  majority  being  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  most  limited  meaning  of  that  term.  The 
New  England  settlers  in  particular  came  from 
those  counties  of  England  where  the  blood  was 
almost  purely  Saxon,  Ai^;lian,  Norse  and  Dane. 
The  date  of  their  migration  was  earlier  than  the 
resurgence  of  the  Mediterranean  type  that  has  so 
greatly  expanded  in  England  during  the  last  cen- 
tury with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  towns. 

New  England  during  Colonial  times  and  long 
afterward  was  far  more  Nordic  than  old  Eng- 
land; that  is,  it  contained  a  smaller  percentage  oi 
small,  Pre-Nordic  brunets.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  native  New  i:.nglander  knows  the  clean  cut  face, 
the  high  stature  and  the  prevalence  of  gray  and  blue 
eyes  and  light  brown  hair  and  recognizes  that  the 
brunet  element  is  less  noticealde  there  than  in  the 
South. 

The  Southern  States  were  populated  also  by 
En^ishmen  of  the  purest  Nordic  type  but  there  ia 
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to-day,  except  among  the  mountains,  an  appreci- 
ably larger  amoimt  of  brunet  types  than  in  the 
North.    Virginia  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  North 
Africa  and  south  of  this  line  no  blonds  have  ever 
been  able  to  survive  in  full  vigor,  chiefly  because 
the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  same  regardless 
r  of   other   climatic   conditions.    These   rays   beat 
'■  heavily  on  the  Nordic  race  and  disturb  their  ner- 
vous system,  wherever  the  white  man  ventures  too 
,  far  from  the  cold  and  foggy  North. 

The  remaining  Colonial  elements,  the  Holland 
Dutch  and  the  Palatine  Germans,  who  came  over  in 
small  numbers  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
were  also  largely  Nordic,  while  many  of  the  French 
Huguenots  who  escaped  to  America  were  drawn 
from  the  same  racial  element  in  France.  The 
Scotch-Irish,  who  were  numerous  on  the  frontier 
of  the  middle  Colonies  were,  of  course,  of  pure 
Scotch  and  English  blood,  although  they  had  re- 
dded in  Ireland  for  two  or  three  generations.  They 
were  quite  free  from  admixtiure  with  the  earlier 
Irish,  from  whom  they  were  cut  ofi  socially  by  bitter 
religious  antagonism  and  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "Irish"  in  any  sense. 

There  was  no  Important  immigration  of  other 
elements  imtil  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  Irish  Catholic  and  German  immigrants 
l^)pear  for  the  first  time  upon  the  scene. 
The  N<vdic  blood  was  kept  pure  in  the  Colonies 
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because  at  that  time  among  Protestant  peoples 
there  was  a  strong  race  feeling,  as  a  result  of  which 
half-breeds  between  the  white  man  and  any  native 
type  were  regarded  as  natives  and  not  as  white 
men. 

There  was  plenty  of  mixture  with  the  Negroes  as 
the  light  color  of  many  Negroes  abundantly  testifies, 
but  these  mulattoes,  quadroons  or  octoroons  were 
then  and  are  now  universally  regarded  as  Negroes. 
There  was  also  abundant  cross  breeding  along 
the  frontiers  between  the  white  frontiersman  and 
the  Indian  squaw  but  the  half-breed  was  every- 
where regarded  as  a  member  of  the  inferior  race. 

In  the  Catholic  colonies,  however,  of  New  France 
and  New  Spain,  if  the  half-breed  were  a  good 
Catholic  he  was  regarded  as  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Spaniard,  as  the  case  might  be.    This  fact  alone 
gives  the  clew  to  many  of  our  Colonial  wars  where 
the  Indians,  other  than  the  Iroquois,  were  per- 
suaded to  join  the  French  against  the  Americans 
by  half-breeds  who  considered  themselves  French- 
.  men.    The  Church  of  Rome  has  everywhere  used  , 
I  its  influence  to  break  down  racial  distinctions.    It  ^ 
I  disregards  origins  and  only  requires  obedience  to 
I  the  mandates  of  the  universal  church.    In  that  lies 
the  secret  of  the  opposition  of  Rome  to  all  national 
movements.    It  maintains  the  imperial   as   con- 
trasted with  the  nationalistic  ideal  and  in  that  re- 
spect its  inheritance  is  direct  from  the  Empire. 
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*RAce  consciousness  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the 
United  States,  down  to  and  including  the  Mexican 
War,  seems  to  have  been  very  strongly  devel(^>ed 
among  native  Americans  and  it  still  remains  in  full 
vigor  to-day  in  the  South,  where  the  presence  of  a 
targe  Negro  population  forces  this  question  upon  the 
daily  attention  of  the  whites. 

In  New  England,  however,  whether  through  the 
decline  of  Calvinism  or  the  growth  of  altruism, 
there  appeared  early  in  the  last  century  a  wave  of 
sentimentalism,  which  at  that  time  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  Negro  and  in  so  doing  apparently  de- 
stroyed, to  a  large  extent,  pride  and  consciousness 
of  race  in  the  North.  •  The  agitation  over  slavery 
was  inimical  to  the  Nordic  race,  because  it  thrust 
aside  all  national  opposition  to  the  intrusion  of 
hordes  of  immigrants  of  inferior  racial  value  and 
prevented  the  fixing  of  a  definite  American  type. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  almost  entirely  by 
'i  unalloyed  native  Americans.  The  Irish  immi- 
grants were,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
confined  to  a  few  States  and,  being  chiefly  do- 
mestic servants  or  day  laborers,  were  of  no  social 
importance.  They  gathered  in  the  large  cities 
and  by  voting  as  a  solid  block  for  their  own  collec- 
tive benefit  quickly  demoralized  the  govenmients 
of  the  municipalities  in  which  they  secured  ascen- 
dancy. The  German  immigrants  who  came  to 
America  about  the  same  time  were  chiefi.y  enthusi- 
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asts  who  had  taken  part  in  the  German  Revolution 
of  '48.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage they  formed  a  more  dodle  and  educated 
element  than  the  Irish  and  were  more  prone  to 
scatter  into  the  rural  districts.  Neither  the  Irish 
nor  the  Germans  played  an  important  part  in  the 
develc^ment  or  policies  of  the  nation  as  a  whc^e, 
although  in  the  Civil  War  they  each  contributed  a 
relatively  large  number  of  soldiers  to  the  Northern 
army.  These  Irish  and  German  elements  were  for 
the  most  part  of  the  Nordic  race  and  while  they 
did  not  in  the  least  strengthen  the  nation  either 
morally  or  intellectually  they  did  not  impair  its 
physique. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  Indian  blood  taken 
into  the  vdns  of  the  native  American,  except  in 
States  like  Oklahoma  and  in  some  isolated  families 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Northwest.  This 
particular  mixture  will  play  no  very  important  role 
in  future  combinations  of  race  on  this  continent, 
except  in  the  north  of  Canada. 
I  «  The  native  American  has  always  found  and  finds 
,  inow  in  the  black  men  willing  foUowers  who  ask 
\>nly  to  obey  and  to  further  the  ideals  and  wishes 
of  the  master  race,  without  trying  to  inject  into  the 
body  poliUc  their  own  views,  whether  racial,  re- 
ligious or  social.  Negroes  are  never  socialists  or 
labor  unionists  and  as  long  as  the  dominant  im- 
poses its  will  on  the  servient  race  and  as  long  as 
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they  remain  in  the  same  relation  to  the  whites  as  in 
the  past,  the  N^roes  will  be  a  valuable  element  in 
the  commtmity  but  once  raised  to  social  equality 
their  influence  will  be  destructive  to  themselves 
Aand  to  the  whites. '  If  the  purity  of  the  two  races 
I  is  to  be  maintained  they  cannot  continue  to  live 
\side  by  side  and  this  Is  a  problem  from  which  there 
lean  be  no  esa^>e. 

The  native  American  by  the  middle  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century  was  rapidly  acquiring  distinct  char- 
acteristics. Derived  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  being  almost  purely 
Nordic  he  was  by  reason  of  a  differential  selection 
due  to  a  new  environment  beginning  to  show 
phydcal  peculiarities  of  his  own  slightly  variant 
from  those  of  his  English  forefathers  and  corre- 
sponding rather  with  the  idealistic  Elizabethan  than 
with  the  materialistic  Hanoverian  Englishman. 
The  Gvil  War,  however,  put  a  severe,  perhaps 
fatal,  check  to  the  development  and  expan^on  of 
this  splendid  type  by  destroying  great  numbers  of 
the  best  breeding  stock  on  both  sides  and  by  break- 
ing up  the  home  ties  of  many  more.  If  the  war 
had  not  occurred  these  same  men  with  their  de- 
scendants would  have  populated  the  Western 
States  instead  of  the  radal  nondescripts  who  are 
now  flocking  there. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
stock  would  have  continued  to  mVntVi  a  high  rate 
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of  increase  if  there  had  been  no  immigration  of 
foreign  laborers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  that  the  actual  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  fully  as  large  as  it  is  now  but 
would  have  been  almost  exclusively  native  Ameri- 
can and  Nordic. 

The  prosperity  that  followed  the  war  attracted 
hordes  of  newcomers  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
native  Americans  to  operate  factories,  build  rail* 
roads  and  fill  up  the  waste  spaces — "developing 
the  coimtry"  it  was  called. 

These  new  immigrants  were  no  longer  exclusivdy 
members  of  the  Nordic  race  as  were  the  earlier  ones 
who  came  of  their  own  impulse  to  improve  their 
social  conditions.  Th^  transportation  lines  adver- 
tised  America  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  and  the  European  governments  took  the 
(^portunity  to  tmload  upon  careless,  wealthy  and 
hospitable  America  the  sweepings  of  their  jails  and , 
asylums.  The  result  was  that  the  new  immigra- 
tion, while  it  still  included  many  strong  elements 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  contained  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  the  weak,  the  broken  and  the 
mentally  crippled  of  all  races  drawn  from  the  low- 
est stratum  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  the 
Balkans,  together  with  hordes  of  the  wretched,  sub- 
merged populations  of  the  Polish  Ghettos.  Our 
juls,  insane  asylums  and  almshouses  are  filled  with 
this  human  flotsam  and  Uie  whole  tone  of  Amer* 
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ican   life,   social,   moral   and   political  has  been 
lowered  and  vulgarized  by  them. 
I      With  a  pathetic  and  fatuous  belief  in  the  efficacy 
I      of  American  institutions  and  environment  to  re- 
'T     verse  or  obUterate  immemorial  hereditary  tenden- 
cies, these  newcomers  were  welcomed  and  given 
i-a  share  in  our  land  and  proq>erity.    The  Ameri- 
can taxed  himself  to  sanitate  and  educate  these 
poor   helots   and   as   soon  as   they   could  sp^k 
Enj^iah,  oicouraged  them  to  enter  into  the  po- 
litical life,  first  of  municipalities  and  then  of  the 
nati(ML 

The  native  Americans  are  ^lendid  raw  material, 

but  have  as  yet  only  an  inq>erfectly  devel(^>ed 

national  consciousness.    They   lack,   the   instinct 

of  self-preservation  in  a  racial  sense.    Unless  such 

an  instinct  develops  their  race  will  perish,  as  do  all 

<ngam»ns  which  disregard  this  primary  law  of 

H  nature.    Nature  had  granted  to  the  Americans 

/of  a  century  ago  the  greatest  (^iportunity  in  re< 

-  /  omied  history  to  produce  in  the  isolation  of  a  con- 

I  tinent  a  powerful  and  racially  homog^ieous  pet^e 

1  and  had  provided  for  the  experiment  a  pure  race 

',  (rf  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  vigorous  stocks  on 

earth,  a  stock  free  from  the  diseases,  physical  and 

mwal,  which  have  again  and  again  sapped  the 

vigor  of  the  older  lands.    Our  grandfathers  threw 

away  this  (^porttmity  in  the  blissful  ignorance  of 

national  childhood  and  inexperience. 
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The  result  of  unlimited  immigration  is  showing 
plainly  in  the  rapid  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of 
native  Americans  becaxtse  the  poorer  classes  of 
Colonial  stock,  where  they  still  exist,  will  not  bring 
children  into  the  world  to  compete  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket with  the  Slovak,  the  Italian,  the  Syrian  and  the 
Jew.  The  native  American  is  too  proud  to  miz^ 
socially  with  them  and  is  gradually  withdrawing 
from  the  scene,  abandoning  to  these  aliens  the 
land  which  he  conquered  and  devdoped.  The 
man  of  the  old  stock  is  being  crowded  out  of  many 
country  districts  by  these  foreigners  just  as  he  is 
to-day  being  literally  driven  off  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  by  the  swarms  of  Pdish  Jews.  These 
immigrants  adopt  the  language  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican,  they  wear  his  clothes,  they  stea!  his  name 
and  they  are  beginning  to  take  his  women,  but  they 
seldom  adopt  his  religion  or  imderstand  his  ideals 
and  while  he  is  being  elbowed  out  of  his  own  home 
the  American  looks  calmly  abroad  and  urges  on 
others  the  suiddal  ethics  which  are  exterminating 
his  own  race.  _» 

When  the  test  of  actual  battle  comes,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  the  native  American  who  will  do  the 
fighting  and  suffer  the  losses.  With  him  will 
stand  the  immigrants  of  Nordic  blood,  but  there  1 
will  be  numbers  of  these  foreigners  in  the  large  [ 
cities  who  will  prove  to  be  physically  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty. 
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As  to  what  the  future  miztiure  will  be  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  large  sections  of  the  country  the  na- 
tive American  will  entirely  dis^pear.  He  will  not 
intermarry  with  inferior  races  and  he  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  sweat  shop  and  in  the  street  trench  with 
the  newcomers.  Large  cities  from  the  days  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Byzantium  have  always 
been  gathering  points  of  diverse  races,  but  New 
York  is  becoming  a  doaea  gentium  which  will  pro- 
duce many  amazing  racial  hybrids  and  some  ethnic 
horrors  that  will  be  beyond  the  powers  of  future 
anthropologists  to  tmravel. 

One  thing  is  certain:  in  any  such  mixture,  the 
surviving  traits  will  be  determined  by  competition 
between  the  lowest  and  most  primitive  elements 
and  the  specialized  traits  of  Nordic  man;  his 
stature,  his  light  colored  eyes,  his  fair  skin  and 
light  colored  hair,  his  straight  nose  and  his  splendid 
fighting  and  moral  qualities,  will  have  little  part  in 
the  resultant  mixture. 

'T  The  "survival  of  the  fittest"  means  the  survival 
of  the  type  best  adapted  to  existing  conditions  of 
environment,  which  to-day  are  the  tenement  and 
factory,  as  in  Colonial  times  they  were  the  clear- 
.\  ing  of  forests,  fighting  Indians,  farming  the  fields 
and  sailing  the  SeVen  Seas.    From  the  point  of 

^view  of  race  it  were  better  described  as  the  "sur- 

\  vival  of  the  unfit." 

This  review  of  the  c<^<»ues  of  Europe  would  be 
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discouraging  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  thus  far 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  suitability  of 
a  new  country  for  the  particular  colonists  who 
migrate  there.  The  process  of  sending  out  colonists 
is  as  old  as  mankind  itself  and  probably  in  the  last 
analysis  most  of  the  chief  races  of  the  world,  cer- 
tainly most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  r^resent 
tjie  descendants  of  successful  colonists. 

Success  in  colonization  depends  on  the  selection 
of  new  lands  and  climatic  conditions  in  harmony 
with  the  immemorial  requirements  of  the  incoming 
race.  The  adjustment  of  each  race  to  its  own  pecu- 
liar habitat  is  based  on  thousands  of  years  of  rigid  | 
selection  which  cannot  be  safely  ignored.  A  cer- 
tain isolation  and  freedom  from  competition  with 
other  races,  for  some  centuries  at  least,  is'  also  im- 
portant, so  that  the  colonists  may  become  habitu- 
ated to  th^  new  siuroundings. 
\  The  Americans  have  not  been  on  the  continent 
J  long  enough  to  acquire  this  adjustment  and  con- 
Isequently  do  not  present  as  effective  a  resistance 
I  to  competition  with  immigrants  as  did,  let  us  say, 
the  Italians  when  overrun  by  northern  barbarians. 
As  soon  as  a  group  of  men  migrate  to  new  siuround- 
ings, climatic,  social  or  industrial,  a  new  form  of 
selection  arises  and  those  not  fitted  to  the  new 
conditions  die  off  at  a  greater  rate  than  in  their 
original  home.  This  form  of  differential  selection 
plays  a  laige  part  in  modem  industrial  centres 
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and  in  large  cities,  where  unsanitary  conditions 
bear  more  heavUy  on  the  children  of  Nordics  than 
on  those  of  Alpines  or  Mediterraneans. 
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Betore  considering  the  living  populations  of 
Europe  we  must  give  con^deration  to  the  exdnct 
peoples  that  preceded  them. 

The  science  of  anthropology  is  very  recent — in 
its  present  form  less  than  fifty  years  old — but  it  has 
already  revolutionized  oiu:  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  extended  prehistory  so  that  it  is  now  measured 
not  by  thousands  but  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
years. 

The  history  of  man  prior  to  the  period  of  metals 
has  been  divided  into  ten  or  more  subdivisions, 
many  of  them  longer  than  the  time  covered  by 
written  records.  Man  has  struggled  up  through 
the  ages,  to  revert  again  and  again  into  sav- 
agery and  barbarism  but  apparently  retaining  each 
time  something  g^ed  by  the  travail  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

So  long  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  freely  breeding 
stock  or  race  that  has  in  it  an  inherent  capacity  for 
development  and  growth,  mankind  will  continue 
to  ascend  until,  possibly  through  the  selection  and 
regulation  of  breeding  as  intelligently  applied  as 
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in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  it  will  control  its 
own  destiny  and  attain  moral  hughts  as  yet  un- 
imagined. 

The  impulse  upward,  however,  is  supplied  by  a 
very  small  number  of  nations  and  by  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  in  such  nations.  The 
section  of  any  community  that  produces  leaders  or 
genius  of  any  sort  is  only  a  minute  percentage. 
To  utilize  and  adapt  to  human  needs  the  forces  and 
the  raw  materials  of  nature,  to  invent  new  proc- 
esses, to  establish  new  principles,  and  to  elucidate 
and  unravel  the  laws  that  control  the  universe  call 
for  genius.  To  imitate  or  to  adopt  what  others 
have  invented  is  not  genius  but  mimicry. 

This  something  which  we  call  "genius"  is  not  a 
matter  of  family,  but  of  stock  or  strain,  and  is  in- 
herited  in  predsely  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
purely  physical  characters.  It  may  be  latent 
through  several  "generations  of  obscurity  and  then 
flare  up  when  the  opportunity  comes.  Of  this  we 
have  many  examples  in  America.  This  is  what 
education  or  opportimity  does  for  a  community;  it 
permits  in  these  rare  cases  fair  play  for  developn 
ment,  but  it  is  race,  always  race,  that  produces 
genius.  An  individual  of  inferior  type  or  race 
may  profit  greatiy  by  good  environment.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  member  of  a  superior  race  in  bad 
surroundings  may,  and  very  often  does,  sink  to  an 
extremely  low  level.    While  emphasizing  the  im- 
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portaoce  of  race,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
environment,  while  it  does  not  alter  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  stock,  can  perform  nuracles  in  the 
development  of  the  individual 

This  genius  producing  type  is  ^ow  breeding  and 
there  is  real  danger  of  its  Iobs  to  mankind.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  these  small  strains  can  be 
gained  frcnn  the  recent  statistics  which  dononstrate 
that  Massachuaetts  produces  more  than  fifty  tim&t 
aa  much  genius  per  hundred  thousand  whites  as  does 
Georgia,  Al^>ama  or  Mississippi,  although  appar- 
ently the  race,  religion  and  environment,  other  than 
climatic  amditions,  are  much  the  same,  except  for 
the  niimhjp(|F  prftftftnrj^  in  the  South  of  a  large  sta- 
tionary Negro  p(^idation. 

The  more  thorough  the  study  of  European  pre- 
history becomes,  the  more  we  realize  how  many 
advances  of  culture  have  been  made  and  then  lost. 
Our  parents  were  accustomed  to  regard  the  over- 
throw of  ancient  civilization  in  the  Dark  Ages  as 
the  greatest  catastrophe  of  mankind,  but  we  now 
know  that  the  classic  period  of  Greece  was  pre- 
ceded by  dmilar  dark  ages  caused  by  the  Dorian 
inva^ons,  that  had  overthrown  the  Homeric-Myce- 
nsean  culture,  which  in  its  turn  had  flourished 
after  the  destruction  of  its  parent,  the  brilliant 
Minoan  culture  of  Crete.  StiU  earlier,  some  twelve 
thousand  years  ago,  the  Azilian  Period  of  poverty 
and  retrogression  succeeded  the  woqderfui  achieve- 
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ments  of  the  hunter-artists  of  the  Upper  Paleo- 
lithic. 

The  progress  of  civilization  becomes  evident  only 
when  immense  periods  are  studied  and  compared, 
but  the  lesson  is  always  the  same,  namely,  that 
J  race  is  everything.  Without  race  there  can  be 
nothing  except  the  dave  wearing  his  master's 
clothes,  stealii^  his  master's  proud  name,  adc^t- 
ing  his  master's  tongue  and  living  in  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  his  master's  palace.  Everywhere  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  civilizations  the  Turk,  the  Kurd 
and  the  Bedouin  camp;  and  Americans  may  well 
pause  and  consider  the  fate  of  this  country  which 
they,  and  they  alone,  founded  and  nourished  with 
their  blood.  The  immigrant  ditch  diggers  and  the 
railroad  navvies  were  to  our  fathers  what  their 
slaves  were  to  the  Romans  and  the  same  transfer 
of  political  power  from  master  to  servant  is  taking 
place  to-day, 

Man's  place  of  origin  was  imdoubtedly  Asia. 
Europe  is  only  a  peninsula  of  the  Eurasiatic  conti- 
nent and  although  the  extent  of  its  land  area 
during  the  Pleistocene  was  much  greater  than 
at  present,  it  is  certain  from  the  distribution  of 
the  various  species  of  man,  that  the  main  races 
evolved  in  Asia,  probably  north  of  the  great  Hima- 
layan range  long  before  the  centre  of  that  con- 
tinent was  reduced  to  a  series  of  deserts  by  pro- 
gres^ve  defecation. 
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The  evidence  based  on  man's  relatively  large 
bulk,  on  the  lack  of  the  development  of  his  fore 
limbs  and  particularly  on  his  highly  specialized 
foot  structure  all  indicate  that  he  has  not  been 
arboreal  for  a  vast  period  of  time,  probably  not 
since  the  end  of  the  Miocene.  The  change  of 
habitat  from  the  trees  to  the  ground  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  profound  modification  of  climate, 
from  moist  to  dry  or  from  warm  to  cold,  which 
in  turn  may  have  affected  the  food  supply  and  com- 
pelled a  more  carnivorous  diet. 

Evidence  of  the  location  of  the  early  evolution 
of  man  in  Asia  and  in  the  geologically  recent  sub- 
merged area  toward  the  southeast  is  afforded  by 
the  fossil  deposits  in  the  Siwalik  hills  of  northern 
India;  where  the  remains  of  primates  have  been 
found  which  were  either  ancestral  or  closely  re- 
lated to  the  four  genera  of  living  anthropoids  and 
where  we  may  confidently  look  for  remains  of 
the  earliest  human  forms;  and  by  the  discovery  in 
Java,  which  in  Pliocene  times  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  over  what  is  now  the  South  China 
Sea,  of  the  earliest  known  form  of  erect  primate, 
the  PithecanPtropus.  This  apelike  man  is  prac-  | 
tically  the  "missing  link,"  being  intermediate  be- 
tween man  an3  the'anthropoids  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Giinz 
gladation  of  some  500,000  years  ago,  the  first  of 
the  four  great  glacial  advances  in  Europe. 
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Ooe  or  two  q>ecies  td  antltft^XMd  iq>es  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Miocene  ci  Europe  which 
may  poBUbly  have  been  remotely  related  to  the 
ancestors  d  man  but  when  the  archseological  ex- 
ploration of  AMa  AaH  be  as  complete  and  inten- 
nve  as  that  of  Europe  it  is  probable  that  more 
forms  of  fosnl  anthrop<»ds  and  new  q>edes  <rf  man 
wfll  be  found  there. 

Man  existed  in  Europe  during  the  second  and 
third  intergUdal  periods,  if  not  earlier.  We  have 
his  artifacts  in  the  form  of  eoliths,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  second  intergladal  stage,  the  Mindcl-Riss, 
of  some  300,000  years  ago.  A  single  jaw  found  near 
Heidelberg  is  referred  to  this  period  and  is  the 
eariiest  skeletal  evidence  of  man  in  Eur<^.  Prom 
certain  remarkable  characters  in  this  jaw,  it  has  been 
"^usigned  to  a  new  qpecies,  Homo  heidelbergensis. 

Then  follows  a  long  period  blowing  only  scanty 
industrial  relics  and  no  known  skeletal  remains. 
Man  was  slowly  and  painfully  struggling  up  from  a 
culture  phase  where  chance  flints  served  his  tem- 
porary purpose.  This  period,  known  as  the  Eo- 
lithic,  was  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  human  devekp- 
ment  where  ^ght  chipping  and  retouching  of  flints 
for  his  increasing  needs  led,  after  vast  intervals  of 
time,  to  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  tools.  Hiis 
Eolithic  Period  is  necessarily  extremdy  hazy  and 
uncertutt.  Whether  or  not  certain  chipped  or 
broken  flints,  called  eoliths  or  dawn  stones,  wer^ 
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actually  human  artifacts  or  were  the  products  of 
nattiral  forces  is,  however,  immaterial  for  man  must 
have  passed  through  such  an  eolithic  stage. 

The  further  back  we  go  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Eolithic  culture,  the  more  unrect^niza- 
ble  the  flints  necessarily  become  until  they  finally 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  natural  stone  frag- 
ments. At  the  beginning,  the  earliest  man  merely 
picked  up  a  convenient  stone,  used  it  once  and 
flung  it  away,  precisely  as  an  anthropoid  ape  would 
act  to-day  if  he  wanted  to  break  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise or  crack  an  ostrich  egg. 

Man  must  have  experienced  the  following  phases 
of  development  in  the  transition  from  the  prehu- 
man to  the  human  stage:  first,  the  utilization  of 
chance  stones  and  sticks;  second,  the  casual  adap- 
tation of  flints  by  a  minimum  amount  of  chipping; 
third,  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  the  simplest 
implements  from  flint  nodules;  and  fourth,  the  in- 
vention of  new  forms  of  weapons  and  tools  in  ever 
increasing  variety. 

Of  the  last  two  stages  we  have  an  extensive  and 
clear  record.  Of  the  second  stage  we  have  in  the 
eoliths  intermediate  forms  ranging  from  flints  that 
are  evidently  results  of  natural  causes  to  flints  that 
are  clearly  artifacts.  The  first  and  earliest  stage, 
of  course,  could  leave  behind  it  no  definite  record 
and  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  rest 
on  hypothecs. 
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With  the  deliberate  manufacture  of  implements 
from  flint  nodules,  we  enter  the  beginning  of  Paleo- 
lithic time  and  from  here  on  our  way  is  relatively 
dear.  Hie  successive  stages  of  the  Paleolithic  were 
of  great  length  but  are  each  characterized  by  some 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  tools.  Dur- 
ing long  ages  man  was  merely  a  tool  making  and 
tool  using  animal  and,  after  all  is  said,  that  is 
about  as  good  a  definition  as  we  can  find  to-day 
for  the  primate  we  call  human. 

The  Paleolithic  Period  or  Old  Stone  Age  lasted 
from  the  somewhat  indefinite  termination  of  the 
Eolithic,  some  150,000  years  ago,  to  the  Neo- 
lithic or  New  Stone  Age,  which  b^an  about  7000 
B.C. 

The  Paleolithic  falls  naturally  into  three  great 
subdivisions.  The  Lower  Paleolithic  includes  the 
whole  of  the  last  interglacial  stage  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Pre-Chellean,  Chellean  and  Acheu- 
lean;  the  Middle  Paleolithic  covers  the  whole  of 
the  last  glaciation  and  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Moustt-rian  Period  and  the  dominance  of  the  Nean- 
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derthal  spedes  of  man.*  The  Upper  Paleolithic 
embraces  all  the  postglacial  stages  down  to  the 
Neolithic  and  includes  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Aurignadan,  Solutrean,  Magdalenian  and  Azilian. 
During  the  entire  Upper  Paleolithic,  except  the  short 
cloung  phase,  the  Cro-Magnon  race  flourished. 

It  is  not  until  after  the  third  severe  period  of 
great  cold,  known  as  the  Riss  glaciation,  nor  until 
we  enter,  some  150,000  years  ago,  the  third  and 
last  intergladal  stage  of  temperate  climate,  known 
as  the  Riss-WUrm,  that  we  find  a  definite  and  as- 
cending  series  of  culture.  The  Pre>Chellean,  Chel< 
lean  and  Acheulean  divi^ons  of  the  Lower  Paleo- 
lithic occupied  the  whole  of  this  warm  or  rather 
temperate  intergladal  phase,  which  lasted  nearly 
100,000  years. 

A  shattered  ^ull,  a  jaw  and  some  teeth  have 
been  discovered  recently  in  Sussex,  England.  These 
remains  were  attributed  to  the  same  Ladividual, 
who  was  named  the  Piltdown  Man.  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  the  skull  and  the  simian 
character  of  the  jaw,  a  new  genus,  Eoanthropus, 
the  "dawn  man."  was  created  and  assigned  to 
Pre-Chellean  times.  Some  of  the  tentative  resto- 
rations of  the  fragmentary  bones  make  this  skull 
altogether  too  modem  and  too  capadous  for  a  Pre- 
Chellean  or  even  a  Chellean. 

*  The  Uiddle  PileoUthic  Period  is  suReited  here  foe  the  fint  time. 
^Eions's  Non. 
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Further  study  and  comparison  with  the  jaws 
of  other  primates  also  indicate  that  the  jaw 
bdonged  to  a  chinqianzee  so  that  the  goius 
EoatUhropta  must  now  be  abandoned  and  the  Pilt- 
down  Man  must  be  included  in  the  genus  Homo 
as  at  present  constituted. 

In  any  event  the  Piltdown  Man  is  highly  aberrant 
and,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  does  not 
appear  to  be  related  to  any  other  species  of  man 
found  during  the  Lower  Paleohthic.  Future  dis- 
coveries of  the  Piltdown  type  and  for  that  matter 
tA  Heidelberg  Man  may,  however,  raise  either  or 
both  of  them  to  generic  rank. 

In  later  Acheulean  times  a  ngw  hun^s^^^es, 
very  likely  descended  from  the  early  Heidelbei^ 
Man  of  EoUthic  times,  appears  on  the  scene  and  is 
known  as  the  Neanderthal  race.  Many  fossil  re- 
mains of  this  type  have  been  found. 

The  Neanderthaloids  occupied  the  European 
stage  exclusively,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Piltdown  Man,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
man  in  Europe  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Paleo- 
hthic. Ihe  Neanderthals  flourished  throughout 
the  entire  duration  of  the  last  glacial  advuice 
known  as  the  Wtirm  gladation.  This  period, 
known  as  the  Mousterian,  b^an  about  50,000 
years  ago  and  lasted  some  35,000  years. 

The  Neanderthal  species  disappears  suddenly 
and  completely  with  the  advent  of  postglacial  times. 
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when,  about  25,000  years  ago,  it  was  apparently 
supplanted  or  exterminated  by  a  new  and  far 
higher  race,  the  famous  Cro-Magnons. 

There  may  well  have  been  during  Mousterian 
times  races  of  man  in  Europe  other  than  the  Ne- 
anderthaloids,  but  of  them  we  have  no  record. 
Among  the  numerous  remains  of  Neanderthals, 
however,  we  do  find  traces  of  distinct  types  show- 
ing that  this  race  in  Europe  was  undergoing  evo- 
lution and  was  developing  marked  variations  in 
characters. 

Neanderthal  Man  was  an  ahnost  purely  meat 
eating  hunter,  living  in  caves  or  rather  in  their  en- 
trances. He  was  dolichocephalic  and  not  unlike 
existing  Australoids,  although  not  necessarily  of* 
black  skin  and  was,  of  course,  in  no  sense  a  Negro.  1 

The  skull  was  characterized  by  heavy  super- 
orbital  ridges,  a  low  and  receding  forehead,  protrud- 
ing and  chinless  under  jaw  and  the  posture  was  im- 
perfectly erect.  This  race  was  widely  spread  and 
rather  numerous.  Some  of  its  blood  may  have 
trickled  down  to  the  present  time  and  occasionally  ' 
one  sees  a  skull  apparently  of  the  Neanderthal 
type.  The  best  skull  of  this  type  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  belonged  to  a  very  intellectual  professor  in 
London,  who  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  value  as 
a  museum  specimen.  Zn  the  old  black  breed  of 
Scotland  the  overhanging  brows  and  deep-set  eyes 
are  suggestive  of  this  race. 
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Along  with  other  ancient  and  primitive  racial 
I  remnants,  ferocious  gorilla-like  living  specimens 
of  Paleolithic  man  are  fotmd  not  infrequently  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  great  upper  lip,  bridgeless  nose,  bee- 
tling brow  with  low  growing  hair  and  wild  and 
savage  aspect.  The  proportions  of  the  skull  which 
give  rise  to  this  large  upper  lip,  the  low  forehead 
and  the  superorbital  ridges  are  certainly  Neander- 
thal characters.  The  other  traits  of  this  Irish  type 
I  are  common  to  many  primidve  races.  This  is  the 
Irishman  of  caricature  and  the  type  was  very  fre- 
quent in  America  when  the  first  Irish  immigrants 
came  in  1846  and  the  following  years.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  almost  disappeared  in  this  coun- 
try. If,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  Neanderthals  have 
left  no  trace  of  their  blood  in  living  populations, 
these  Firbolgs  are  derived  from  some  very  ancient 
and  primitive  race  as  yet  undescribed. 

In  the  Upper  Paleolithic,  which  began  after  the 
dose  of  the  fourth  and  last  ^adation,  about  25,000 
years  ago,  the  Neanderthal  race  was  succeeded  by 
men  of  very  modem  aspect,  known  as  Cro-Mag- 
nons.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Upper 
Paleolithic  is  the  first  we  can  fix  with  accuracy  and 
its  correctness  can  be  rdied  on  within  narrow  limits. 
The  Cro-Magnon  race  first  appears  in  the  Aurigna- 
dan  subdivi^on  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic.  Like  the 
Neanderthals,  they  were  doUchocephalic  but  with 
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a  cranial  capacity  superior  to  the  average  in  eiist- 
ii^  European  populations  and  a  statiire  of  very  re- 
markable size. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  to  find  that  the  predomi- 
nant race  in  Europe  35,000  years  ago,  or  more, 
was  not  only  much  taller,  but  had  an  absolute 
cranial  capacity  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the 
present  population.  The  low  cranial  average  of 
existing  populations  in  Europe  can  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  indi-  ' 
viduals  of  inferior  mentality.  These  defectives 
have  been  carefully  preserved  by  modem  charity, 
whereas  in  the  savage  state  of  society  the  back- 
ward members  were  allowed  to  perish  and  the  race 
was  carried  on  by  the  vigorous  and  not  by  the 
weaklings. 

The  high  brain  capacity  of  the  Cro-Magnons  is 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  in  a 
single  century  gave  to  the  world  out  of  their  small 
population  much  more  genius  than  aU  the  other 
races  of  mankind  have  since  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing in  a  similar  length  of  time.  Attica  between 
530  and  430  B.  C.  had  an  average  population  of 
about  90,000  freemen,  and  yet  from  this  number 
were  bom  no  less  than  fourteen  geniuses  of  the 
very  highest  rank.  This  would  indicate  a  general 
intellectual  status  as  much  above  that  of  the 
Ai^lo-Saxons  as  the  latter  are  above  the  Negroes. 
The  existence  at  these  early  dates  of  a  very  high 
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cranial  capacity  and  its  later  decline  shows  that 
there  is  no  upward  tendency  inherent  in  mankind 
^of  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  obstacles  placed 
in  its  way  by  sti^>id  social  customs. 

All  historians  are  familiar  with  the  phenomenon 
of  a  rise  and  decline  in  civilization  such  as  has  oc- 
curred time  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  world 
but  we  have  here  in  the  disappearance  of  the  Cro- 
Magnon  race  the  earliest  example  of  the  replace- 
ment of  a  very  superior  race  by  an  inferior  one. 
There  is  great  danger  of  a  similar  r^lacement  of  a 
higher  by  a  lower  tyi>e  here  in  America  unless  the 
native  American  uses  his  superior  intelligence  to 
protect  himself  and  his  childr^i  from  competition 
with  intrusive  peoples  drained  from  the  lowest 
races  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 

While  the  skull  of  the  Cro-Magnon  was  long,  the 
cheek  bones  were  very  broad  and  this  combina- 
tion of  broad  face  with  long  skull  constitutes  a 
peculiar  disharmonic  type  which  occurs  to-day  only 
among  the  very  highly  ^>ecialized  Esquimaux  and 
one  or  two  other  unimportant  groups. 

Skulls  of  this  particular  type,  however,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  among  existing  populations  in 
central  France,  precisely  in  the  district  where  the 
fosml  remains  ot  this  race  were  first  discovered, 
lliese  isolated  Frenchmen  probably  represent  the 
last  lingeimg  rannant  of  this  splendid  race  of  hunt* 
ing  savages. 
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The  Cro-Magnon  culture  is  foimd  around  the 
baan  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  conspicuous  absence  in  eastern  Europe  of 
its  earliest  phases,  the  lower  Aurignacian,  indicates 
that  it  entered  Eurt^e  by  way  of  north  Africa, 
as  its  successors,  the  Mediterranean  race,  probably 
did  in  Neolithic  times.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Cro-Magnons  originally  developed  in  Asia 
and  were  in  their  highest  st^e  of  physical  devel- 
opment at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in 
Europe.  Whatever  change  took  place  in  their 
stature  during  their  residence  there  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  decline  rather  than  of  a 
further  development. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  Negroid  in  the 
Cro-Magnons  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  related  ^ 
to  the  Neanderthals,  who  represent  a  distinct  and,  ^ 
save  for  the  sug^stwns  made  above,  an  extinct 
species  of  man. 

The  Cro-Magnon  race  persisted  through  the  en- 
tire Upper  Paleolithic,  during  the  periods  known 
as  the  Aurignacian,  Solutrean  and  Magdalenian, 
from  25,000  to  10,000  B.  C.  While  it  is  possible 
that  the  blood  of  this  race  enters  somewhat  into 
the  compodtion  of  the  peoples  of  western  Europe, 
its  influoice  cannot  be  great  and  the  Cro-Mag< 
nons — the  Nordics  of  their  day — disappear  from 
view  with  the  advent  of  the  warmer  climate  of 
recent  times. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that,  following  the  fading 
ice  edge  north  and  eastward  through  Asia  into 
North  America,  they  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Esquimaux  but  certain  anatomical  objections  are 
fatal  to  this  interesting  theory.  No  one,  however, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  cidture  of  the  Esquimaux 
and  especially  with  their  wonderful  skill  in  bone 
and  ivory  carving,  can  fait  to  be  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  their  technique  to  that  of  the  Cro- 
Magnona. 

To  the  Cro-Magnon  race  the  world  owes  the  birth 
of  art.  Caverns  and  shelters  are  constantly  un- 
earthed in  France  and  Spain,  where  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  covered  with  polychrome  paintings  or 
with  incised  bas-reliefs  of  animals  of  the  chase.  A 
few  clay  models,  sometimes  of  the  human  form, 
are  also  found,  together  with  abundant  remains  of 
their  chipped  but  unpolished  stone  weapons  and 
tools.  Certain  facts  stand  out  clearly,  namely, 
that  they  were  purely  hunters  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  furs  and  skins.  They  knew  nothing  of 
^iriculture  or  of  domestic  animals,  even  the  dog 
being  probably  as  yet  untamed  and  the  horse  re- 
garded merely  as  an  object  of  chase. 

The  question  of  thai  knowledge  of  the  principle 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  during  the  Aurignadan  and 
Solutrean  is  an  open  one  but  there  are  definite  in- 
dications of  the  use  of  the  arrow,  or  at  least  the 
barbed  dart,  in  early  Magdalenian  times  and  this 
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weapon  was  well  known  in  the  succeeding  AziUan 
Period. 

llie  presence  toward  the  end  of  this  last  period 
of  quantities  of  very  small  flints  called  micro- 
liths  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  It  U 
possible  that  some  of  these  microUths  represent  the 
tips  of  small  poisoned  arrows  such  as  are  now  in 
very  general  use  among  primitive  htmting  tribes 
the  world  over.  Certain  grooves  in  some  of  the 
flint  weapons  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic  may  also 
have  been  used  for  the  reception  of  poison.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
the  Azilians,  the  Cro-Magnons,  perhaps  the  great- 
est hunters  that  ever  lived,  not  only  used  poisoned 
darts  but  were  adepts  in  trapping  game  by  means 
of  pitfalls  and  snares,  precisely  as  do  some  of  the 
hunting  tribes  of  Africa  to-day.  Barbed  arrow- 
heads of  flint  or  bone,  such  as  were  commonly  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  have  not  been 
found  in  Paleolithic  deports. 

In  the  Solutrean  Period  the  Cro-Magnons  shared 
Europe  with  a  new  race  known  as  the  Brttnn-  \ 
Pfedmost,  foimd  in  central  Europe.  This  race 
is  characterized  by  a  long  face  as  well  as  a  long 
skull,  and  was,  therefore,  harmonic.  This  BrUnn- 
Pfedmost  race  appears  to  have  been  well  settled 
in  the  Danubian  and  Hungarian  plams  and  this 
location  indicates  an  eastern  rather  than  a  southern 
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Good  anatomists  have  seen  in  this  race  the  last 
lingering  traces  of  the  Neanderthaloids  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  we  have  here  the  first  advance 
wave  of  the  primitive  forerunners  of  one  ctf  the 
modem  European  ddichoc^halic  races. 

This  new  race  was  not  artistic,  but  had  great 
skill  in  fashioning  wei^Mns  and  possibly  is  associ- 
ated with  the  peculiarities  of  Solutrean  culture  and 
the  decline  of  art  which  characterizes  that  period. 
The  artistic  impulse  of  the  Cro-Magnons  which 
flourished  so  vigorously  during  the  Aurignadan 
seems  to  be  quite  suspended  during  this  Solutrean 
Period,  but  reappears  in  the  succeeding  Magdale- 
nian  times.  This  Magdalenian  art  is  clearly  the 
direct  descendant  of  Aurignadan  models  and  in 
this  closing  age  of  the  Cro-Magnons  all  forms  of 
Paleolithic  art,  carving,  engraving,  painting  and 
the  manufacture  of  weapons,  reach  their  highest 
and  final  culmination. 

Nine  or  ten  thousand  years  may  be  assigned  to 
the  Aiungnadan  and  Solutrean  Periods  and  we 
may  with  considerable  certainty  give  the  minimum 
date  of  16,000  B.  C.  as  the  beginning  of  Magda- 
lenian time.  Its  entire  duration  can  be  safely  set 
down  at  6,000  years,  thus  bringing  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  Magdalenian  to  10,000  B.  C.  All' 
these  dates  are  extremely  conservative  and  the 
error,  if  any,  is  in  assigning  too  late  and  not  too 
early  a  period  to  the  end  of  Magdalenian  times. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  Mi^daleman  we  enter  upon 
the  last  period  of  Paleolithic  times,  the  Aziliaii, 
which  lasted  from  about  10,000  to  7,000  B.  C,  when 
the  Upper  Paleolithic,  the  age  of  chipped  flints, 
definitdy  and  finally  ends  in  Eim^.  This  period 
takes  its  name  from  the  Mas  d'A^l,  or  "House  of 
Refuge,"  a  huge  cavern  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees 
where  the  local  Protestants  took  shelter  during  the 
persecutions.  The  extensive  deposits  in  this  cave 
are  typical  of  the  Azilian  epoch  and  here  certain 
marked  pebbles  may  be  the  earliest  known  traces 
of  symbolic  writing,  but  true  writing  was  probably 
not  developed  until  the  late  Neolithic. 

With  the  advent  of  this  Azilian  Period  art  en- 
tirely disappears  and  the  splendid  phydcal  type  of 
the  Cro-Magnons  is  succeeded  by  what  a^jear  to 
have  been  d^raded  savages,  who  had  lost  the 
force  and  vigor  necessary  for  the  strenuous  chase 
of  large  game  and  had  turned  to  the  easier  life  of 
fishermen. 

In  the  Azilian  the  bow  and  arrow  are  in  common 
use  in  Spain  and  it  is  well  within  the  possibilities 
that  the  introduction  and  developmoit  of  this  new 
weapon  from  the  South  may  have  played  its  part 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Cro-Magnons;  otherwise 
it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  this 
race  of  large  stature  and  great  brain  power. 

The  Azilian,  also  called  the  Tardenoisian  in  the 
north  of  France,  was  evidently  a  period  of  racial 
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disturbaace  and  at  its  close  the  bc^jnoings  of  the 
existing  races  are  found. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Europe 
and  for  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  down  to 
some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years  ago  all  known 
human  remains  are  of  dolichocephalic  type. 

In  the  Azilian  Period  appears  the  first  round 
sLuIl  race.  It  comes  clearly  from  the  East.  Later 
we  shall  find  that  this  invasion  of  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  existing  Alpine  race  came  from  south- 
western Asia  by  way  of  the  Iranian  plateau, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and  ^read  over  nearly  all  of  Europe. 
The  earlier  round  skull  invasions  may  as  well  have 
been  infiltrations  as  armed  conquests  since  ap- 
parently from  that  day  to  this  the  round  skuUs 
have  occupied  the  poorer  mountain  districts  and 
have  seldom  ventured  down  to  the  rich  and  fertile 
plains. 

Hus  new  brachycephalic  race  is  known  as  the 
Furfooz  or  Crenelle  race,  so  called  from  the  locali- 
ties in  Belgium  and  France  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. Members  of  this  round  skuU  race  have 
also  been  found  at  Ofnet  in  Bavaria  where  they 
occur  in  association  with  a  dohchocefdialic  race, 
our  first  historic  evidence  of  the  mixture  of  con- 
trasted races.  The  descendants  of  this  Furfooz- 
Grenelle  race  and  of  the  succeeding  waves  of 
invaders   of   the   same   brachycephalic  type  now 
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occupy  central  Europe  as  Alpines  and  form  the 
predominant  peasant  type  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

In  this  same  A^an  Period  there  appear,  com- 
ing this  time  from  the  South,  the  first  forerunners 
of  the  Mediterranean  race.  The  descendants  <A 
this  earliest  wave  of  Mediterraneans  and  ihdr  later 
reinforcements  occupy  all  the  coast  and  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  are  spread  widely  over 
western  Europe.  They  can  everywhere  be  identi- 
fied by  their  short  stature,  slight  build,  long  skuU 
and  brunet  hair  and  eyes. 

While  durii^  this  A^an-Tardenoinan  Period 
these  ancestors  of  two  of  the  existing  European 
races  are  appearing  in  central  and  southern  Europe, 
a  new  culture  phase,  also  distinctly  Pre-NeoUthic, 
was  developing  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It 
is  known  as  Maglemose  from  its  type  locality  in 
Denmark.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
first  wave  of  the  Nordic  race  which  had  followed 
the  retreating  glaciers  northward  over  the  old  land 
connections  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  oc- 
cupy the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  In  the  remains 
of  this  culture  we  find  definite  evidence  of  the  do- 
mesticated dog. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Mediterranean  race 
the  Azilian-Tardenoisian  draws  to  its  close  and  with 
it  the  entire  Paleolithic  Period.  It  is  safe  to  assign 
for  the  end  of  the  Paleolithic  and  the  beginning  of 
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the  Neolithic  or  Polished  Stone  Age,  the  date  of 
7,000  or  8,000  B.  C. 

The  races  of  the  Paleolithic  Period,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  their  t'emains,  ai^>ear  successively 
on  the  scene  with  all  thai  characters  fully  devel- 
(^>ed.  The  evolution  of  all  these  subq>ecies  and 
races  took  place  somewhere  in  Asia  or  eastern 
Europe.  None  of  these  races  appear  to  be  an- 
cestral one  to  another,  although  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  the  Heidelbet:g  Man  would  indicate  that 
he  may  have  given  rise  to  the  later  Neanderthals. 
Other  than  this  possible  affinity,  the  various  races 
of  Paleolithic  times  are  not  rdated  one  to  another. 
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About  7,000  B.  p.  we  enter  an  entirely  new  period 
in  the  history  of  man,  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone 
Age,  when  the  flint  implements  were  polished  and 
not  merely  chipped.  Early  as  is  this  date  in  Euro- 
pean culture,  we  are  not  far  from  the  beginnings 
of  an  elaborate  civilization  in  parts  of  Asia  and 
Egypt.  The  earliest  organized  governments,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  were  Egypt  and 
Sumer.  Chinese  civilization  at  the  other  end  of 
Ada  is  later,  but  mystery  still  shrouds  its  origin  and 
its  connection,  if  any,  with  the  Mesopotamian 
city-states.  The  solution  probably  lies  in  the  cen- 
tral region  of  the  Syr  Daiya  and  future  excavations 
in  those  r^ons  may  uncover  very  early  cultures. 
Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactra,  the  mother  of  cities,  is 
located  where  the  trade  routes  between  China, 
India  and  Mesopotamia  converged  and  it  is  in  this 
neighhoihood  that  careful  and  thorough  excava- 
tions will  probably  find  their  greatest  reward. 

However,  we  are  not  dealing  with  Ada^but  with 
Eurc^e  only  and  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
fact  that  the  various  cultural  advances  at  the  end  ^ 
of  the  Paleolithic  and  the  beginning  of  the  Neo- 
lithic correspond  with  the  arrival  of  new  races. 
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The  transition  from  the  Paleolithic  to  the  Neo- 
lithic was  formerly  considered  as  revolutionary, 
an  abrupt  change  of  both  race  and  culture,  but 
a  period  more  or  less  transitory,  known  as  the 
Campignian,  now  appears  to  bridge  over  this  gap. 
This  is  only  what  should  be  expected,  since  in 
human  archxology  as  In  geology   the  more  de- 
,  tailed  our  knowledge  becomes  the  more  gradu- 
i  ally  we  find  one  period  or  horizon  merges  into 
I  its  successor. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Neo- 
lithic the  old-fa^oned  chipped  weapons  and  im- 
plements remain  the  predominant  tj'pe  and  the 
polished  flints  so  characteristic  of  the  Neolithic 
appear  at  first  only  sporadically,  then  increase  in 
number  until  finally  .they  entirely  replace  the 
rougher  designs  of  the  preceding  Old  Stone  Age. 

So  in  their  turn  these  Neolithic  polished  stone 
implements,  which  ultimately  became  both  varied 
and  effective  as  weapons  and  tools,  continued 
in  use  long  after  metallurgy  developed.  In  the 
Bronze  Period  metal  armor  and  weapons  were 
for  ages  of  the  greatest  value.  So  they  were  nec- 
essarily in  the  possession  of  the  military  and  ruling 
classes  only,  while  the  imfortimate  serf  or  com- 
mon soldier  who  followed  his  master  to  war  did 
the  best  he  could  with  leather  shield  and  stone 
weapons.  In  the  ring  that  clustered  around 
Harold  for  the  last  stand  on  Senlac  Hill  many 
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of  tlie  English  thanes  died  with  their  Saxon  king, 
armed  solely  with  the  stone  battle-axes  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  Italy  also  there  was  a  long  period  known  to 
the  Italian  archaeologists  as  the  Eneolithic  Period 
when  good  flint  tools  existed  side  by  side  with  very 
poor  c(^per  and  bronze  Implements;  so  that,  while 
the  Neolithic  lasted  in  western  Europe  four  or  five 
thotisand  years,  it  is,  at  its  commencement,  with- 
out clear  definition  from  the  precedii^  Paleolithic 
and  at  its  end  it  merges  gradually  into  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  metals. 

After  the  opening  Campignian  phase  there  fol- 
lowed a  long  period  typical  of  the  Neolithic,  known 
as  the  Robenhausian  or  Age  of  the  Swiss  Lake 
Dwellers,  which  reached  its  height  after  5000 
B.  C.  The  lake  dwellings  seem  to  have  been  the 
work  chiefly  of  the  round  skull  Alpine  races  and 
are  found  in  numbers  throughout  the  region  of  the 
Alps  and  their  foothills  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Danube. 

These  Robenhausian  pile  built  villages  were  the 
earUest  known  form  of  fixed  habitation  in  Europe 
and  the  culture  found  in  association  with  them 
was  a  great  advance  over  that  of  the  preceding 
Paleolithic.  This  type  of  permanent  habitation 
flourished  through  the  entire  Upper  Nedithic  and 
the  succeeding  Bronze  Age.  Pile  villages  end  in 
Switzerland  with  the  first  appearance  of  iron  but 
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elsewhere,  as  on  the  t^per  Danube,  they  still  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

Pottery  is  found  together  with  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  agriculture,  which  appear  during  the  Ro- 
benhauaan  for  the  first  time.  The  chase,  supple- 
mented by  trapping  and  fishing,  was  still  common 
but  it  probably  was''more  for  clothing  than  for  food: 
A  permanent  site  is  not  alone  the  basis  of  an  agri- 
cultural community,  but  it  also  involves  at  least  a 
partial  abandonment  of  the  chase,  because  only 
nomads  can  follow  the  game  in  its  seasonal  migra- 
tions and  hunted  animals  soon  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood of  settlements. 

The  Terramara  Period  of  northern  Italy  was  a 
later  phase  of  culture  contemporaneous  with  the 
Upper  Robenhausian  and  was  typical  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  During  the  Terramara  Period  fortified  and 
moated  stations  in  swamps  or  close  to  the  banks  ai 
rivers  became  the  favorite  resorts  instead  of  pile 
villages  built  in  lakes.  The  first  traces  of  copper 
are  found  diiring  this  period.  The  earliest  human 
remains  in  the  Terramara  deposits  are  long  skulled, 
but  roimd  skulls  soon  appear  in  association  with 
bronze  implements.  This  indicates  an  original 
population  of  Mediterranean  affinities  overwhelmed 
later  by  Alpines. 

Neolithic  culture  also  flourished  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  particularly  in  Scandina|Via  a6yf  free 
from  ice.    The  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  appar- 
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ently  occupied  for  the  first  time  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  as  no  trace  of  Paleolithic  indus- 
try has  been  found  there,  other  than  the  Maglemose, 
which  represents  only  the  very  latest  phase  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  The  kitchen  middens,  or  refuse 
heaps,  of  Sweden  and  more  particularly  of  Denmark 
date  from  the  early  NeoUthlc  and  thus  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  lake  dwellers.  Rough  pot- 
tery occurs  in  them  for  the  first  time,  but  no  traces 
of  agriculture  have  been  found  and,  as  said,  the  dog 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  domesticated  animal. 

From  these  two  centres,  the  Alps  and  the  North, 
an  elaborate  and  variegated  Neolithic  culture  spread 
through  western  Europe  and  an  autochthonous  de- 
velopment took  place,  comparatively  little  influ- 
enced by  trade  intercourse  with  Asia  after  the  first 
inunigrations  of  the  new  races. 

We  may  assume  that  the  distribution  of  races  in 
Eun^)e  during  the  Neolithic  was  roughly  as  follows. 

The  Mediterranean  basin  and  western  Europe, 
including  Spain,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain  and  parts  of 
western  Germany,  were  populated  by  Mediterra- 
nean long  heads.  In  Britain  the  Paleolithic  popu- 
lation must  have  been  very  small  and  the  Neo- 
lithic Mediterraneans  were  the  first  effectively  to 
open  up  the  coimtry.  Even  they  kept  to  the  open 
moorlands  and  avoided  the  heavily  wooded  and 
swampy  valleys  which  to-day  are  the  mam  centres 
of  peculation.    Before  metal  and  especially  iron 
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tools  were  in  use  forests  were  an  almost  complete 
barrier  to  the  expansioii  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion. 

The  Alps  and  the  territories  immediately  adja- 
cent, with  Central  Gaul  and  much  of  the  Balkans, 
were  inhabited  by  Alpine  types.  These  Alpines 
extended  northward  until  they  came  in  touch  in 
eastern  Germany  and  Poland  with  the  southern- 
most Nordics,  but  as  the  Carpathians  at  a  much 
later  date,  namely,  from  the  fourth  to  the  dghth 
century  A.  D.,  were  the  centre  of  radiation  of  the 
Alpine  Slavs,  it  is  very  possible  that  during  the 
Neolithic  the  early  Nordics  lay  farther  north  and 
east 

North  of  the  Alpines  and  occupying  the  shorcB 
of  the  BalUc  and  Scandinavia,  together  with  east- 
ern Germany,  Poland  and  Russia,  were  located  the 
Nordics.  At  the  very  base  of  the  NeoUthic  and 
perhaps  still  eariier,  this  race  occupied  Scandinavia, 
and  Sweden  became  the  nursery  of  what  has  been 
generally  called  the  Teutonic  subdivision  of  the 
Nordic  race.  It  was  in  that  country  that  the  pe- 
culiar characters  of  stature  and  blondness  became 
most  accentuated  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  them 
to-day  in  their  greatest  purity. 

During  the  NeoUthic  the  remnants  of  eariy 
Paleolithic  man  must  have  been  numerous,  but 
later  they  were  either  exterminated  or  absorbed  by 
the  existing  Eurc^>eaii  races. 
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During  all  this  Neolithic  Period  Mesopotamia 
and  Egypt  were  thousands  of  years  in  advance  of 
Europe,  but  only  a  small  amount  of  culture  from 
these  sources  seems  to  have  trickled  westward  up 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  then  and  long  afterward 
the  main  route  of  intercourse  between  western 
Asia  and  the  heart  of  Europe.  Some  trade  also 
passed  from  the  Black  Sea  up  the  Russian  rivers 
to  the  Baltic  coasts.  Along  these  latter  routes  there 
came  from  the  north  to  the  Mediterranean  world 
the  amber  of  the  Baltic,  a  fossil  resin  greatly  prized 
by  early  man  for  its  magic  electric^  quahties. 

Gold  was  probably  the  first  metal  to  attract  the 
attention  of  primitive  man,  but  could  only  be  used 
for  purposes  of  ornamentation.  Copper,  which  is 
often  found  in  a  pure  state,  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  metals  known  and  probably  came  first  either 
from  the  mines  of  Cyprus  or  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
These  latter  mines  are  known  to  have  been  worked 
before  3400  B.  C.  by  systematic  mining  operations 
and  much  earlier  "the  metal  must  have  been  ob- 
tained by  primitive  methods  from  surface  ore."  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  copper  was  known  and 
used,  at  first  for  ornament  and  later  for  imple- 
ments, in  Egypt  before  4000  B.  C.  and  possibly 
even  earlier  in  the  Mest^otamian  regions. 

We  now  reach  the  confines  of  recorded  history 
and  the  first  absolutely  fixed  date,  4241  B.  C,  is 
established  for  lower  Egypt  by  the  oldest  known 
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calendar.  The  earliest  date  as  yet  for  Mes(^>otamia 
is  somewhat  later,  but  these  two  countries  supply 
the  basis  of  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  world 
imtil  a  few  centuries  before  Christ. 

With  the  use  of  copper  the  Neolithic  fades  to 
its  end  and  the  Bronze  Age  commences  soon  there- 
after. This  next  step  in  advance  was  made  appar- 
ently before  3000  B.  C.  when  some  unknown  genius 
discovered  that  an  amalgam  of  nine  parts  of  copper 
to  one  part  of  tin  would  produce  the  metal  we  now 
call  bronze,  which  has  a  texture  and  hardness  suit- 
able for  weapons  and  t(X)ls.  The  discovery  revolu- 
tionized the  world.  The  new  knowledge  was  a  long 
time  spreading  and  weapons  of  this  material  were 
of  fabulous  value,  e^>ecially  in  countries  where 
there  were  no  native  mines  and  where  spears  and 
swords  could  only  be  obtained  through  trade  or 
conquest.  The  esteem  in  which  these  bronze 
we£^ns,  and  still  more  the  later  weapons  of  iron, 
were  held,  is  indicated  by  the  innumerable  legends 
and  myths  concerning  magic  swords  and  armor, 
the  possession  of  which  made  the  owner  well-nigh 
invulnerable  and  invincible. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  tin  for  this  amalgam 
led  to  the  early  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  who 
from  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  their  daugh- 
ter Carthage  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  founded  colonies  in  Spain  to  work 
the  Spanish  tin  mines,  passed  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
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ciiks  and  finally  voymged  tfaroxi^  the  stormy 
Atlantic  to  the  Cassiterides,  the  Tin  Isles  of  Ultiiaa 
lliule.  There,  on  the  coasts  of  Ccnnwall,  they 
traded  with  the  native  British  of  kindred  Mediter- 
ranean race  for  the  precious  tin.  These  dangerous 
and  costly  voyages  become  explicable  only  if  the 
value  of  this  metal  for  the  composition  (tf  broiue 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

After  these  bronze  weapons  were  elaborated  is 
Egypt  the  kno^edge  of  tiieir  maniifacture  and 
use  was  extended  through  conquest  into  Palestine, 
and  northward  into  A«a  Minor. 

The  efiect  of  the  pOEBCBsion  of  these  new  weapons 
on  Uk  Alpine  populatioas  of  western  Asia  was 
magical  and  resulted  in  aa  intensive  and  final  ex- 
panaon  (rf  round  skulls  into  Eurc^.  This  inva- 
sion came  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  poured  into  Italy  fnjm  the 
north,  introduced  bronze  among  the  eariier  A^ine 
lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland  and  among  the  Medi- 
terraneans of  the  Terramaia  stations  of  the  valley 
of  the  Fo  and  at  a  later  date  reached  as  far  west 
as  Britain  and  as  far  north  as  Holland  asd  Nor- 
way, where  its  traces  are  still  to  be  found  among 
the  living  population. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  bronze  about 
3000  or  z8co  B.  C.  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the 
north  of  Italy  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  a 
lateral  wave  of  this  same  invasion  which,  passing 
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through  Egypt,  where  it  left  behind  the  so-called 
Gizeh  round  skulls,  reached  Tunis  and  Sidly.  In 
southern  Italy  bronze  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Crete.  With  the  first  knowledge  of  metals  be- 
gins the  Eneolithic  Period  of  the  Italians. 

The  close  resemblance  in  de^gn  and  technique 
among  the  implemmts  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  widely 
separated  localities  is  so  great  that  we  can  infer 
a  relatively  amultaneous  introduction. 

With  the  introduction  of  bronze  the  custom  of 
incineraUon  of  the  dead  also  appears  and  replaces 
the  typical  Neolithic  custom  of  inhumation. 

The  introduction  of  bronze  into  England  and 
into  Scandinavia  may  be  safely  dated  about  one 
thousand  years  later,  after  iSoo  B.  C.  The  fact 
that  the  Alpines  only  barely  reached  Ireland  in- 
dicates that  at  this  time  that  island  was  severed 
from  England  and  that  the  land  connection  be- 
tween England  and  France  had  been  broken.  The 
computation  of  the  foregoing  dates,  of  course,  is 
somewhat  hypothetical,  but  the  fixed  fact  remains 
that  this  last  expansion  of  the  Alpines  brought 
the  knowledge  of  bronze  to  western  and  northern 
Europe  and  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Nordic  peo- 
ples living  there. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  bronze  in  the 
areas  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Mediterranean  race 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  Britain,  as  well  as 
in  north  Africa  from  Tunis  to  Morocco,  is  seen 
in  the  construction  and  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
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the  megalithic  funeral  monuments,  which  appear 
to  have  been  erected,  not  by  Amines  but  by  the 
doUchocqjhs.  The  occurrence  of  bronze  toola  and 
weapons  in  the  interments  shows  clearly  that  the 
megaliths  of  the  south  of  France  date  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  absence  of  bronze 
from  the  dolmens  of  Brittany  may  indicate  an  ear- 
lier age.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  the  open- 
ing Bronze  Age  in  the  South  was  contemporary 
with  the  late  Neolithic  in  the  North.  The  construe- 
Uon  and  use  of  these  monuments  continued  at  least 
until  the  very  earliest  trace  of  iron  appears  and  in 
fact  mound  burials  among  the  Vikings  were  com- 
mon until  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  very  early  use  of 
iron  in  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  this  metal  as  well 
as  of  bronze  in  Europe  centres  around  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  Alpines  in  the  eastern  Alps  and  its 
earliest  phase  is  known  as  the  Hallstatt  culture, 
from  a  little  town  in  the  Tyrol  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  This  Hallstatt  iron  culture  appeared 
about  1500  B.  C.  The  Alpine  Hittites  in  northeast 
Asia  Minor  were  probably  the  first  to  mine  and 
smelt  iron  and  they  introduced  it  to  the  Alpines  of 
eastern  Eurc^e,  but  it  was  the  Nordics  who  bene- 
fited by  its  use.  Bronze  weapons  and  the  later  iron 
ones  proved  in  the  hands  of  these  Northern  bar- 
barians to  be  of  terrible  eflEectiveness.  With  these 
metal  swords  in  their  grasp,  the  Nordics  conquered 
the  Alpines  of  central  Europe  and  then  suddenly 
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entered  the  ancient  world  as  raiders  and  destroyers 
of  cities.  The  clasdc  dvilizatioos  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  fell,  one  after  an- 
other, before  the  "Furor  Nonnanorum,"  just  as 
two  thousand  years  later  the  provinces  of  Rfuae 
were  devastated  by  the  last  great  flood  of  the  Nor- 
dics from  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  first  Nordics  to  appear  in  European  history 
are  tribes  speaking  Aryan  tongues  iu  the  form  of 
the-  various  Celtic  and  related  dialects  in  the  West, 
of  Umbrian  in  Italy  and  of  Thracian  in  the  Bal- 
kans. These  barbarians,  pouring  down  from  the 
North,  swept  with  them  large  numbers  of  Alpines 
whom  they  had  already  thoroughly  Nordidzed. 
The  process  of  conquering  and  assimilating  the  Al- 
pines must  have  gone  on  for  long  centuries  before 
our  first  historic  records  and  the  work  was  so 
thoroughly  done  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
Alpine  race  as  a  sq>arate  subspecies  of  man  was 
actually  forgotten  for  many  centuries  by  them- 
selves and  by  the  world  at  large  imtil  it  was  re- 
vealed in  our  own  day  by  the  science  of  skull  mea- 
surements. 

The  Hallstatt  iron  ctdture  did  not  extend  into 
western  Europe  and  the  smelting  and  extensive 
use  of  this  metal  in  southern  Britain  and  north- 
western Europe  are  of  much  later  date  and  occur  in 
what  is  called  the  La  T^ne  Period,  usually  assigned 
to  the  fifth  and  fourth  century  B.  C. 
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Iron  weapons  were,  however,  known  sporadically 
in  England  much  earlier,  perhaps  as  far  back  as 
800  B.  C,  but  were  very  rare  and  were  probably 
importations  from  the  Continent. 

"Hallstatt  relics  have  only  been  found  in  the 
northeast  or  centre  of  France  and  it  appears  that 
the  Bronze  Age  continued  in  the  remainder  of  that 
country  untU  about  700  B.  C."- 

The  spread  of  this  La  Tfine  culture  is  associated 
with  the  Nordic  Cymry.  who  constituted  the  last 
wave  of  Celtic-Leaking  invaders  into  western  Eu- 
rope, while  the  earlier  Nordic  Gauls  and  Goidels 
had  arrived  in  Gaul  and  Britain  equipped  with 
bronze  cmly. 

In  Roman  times,  following  the  La  TSne  Period, 
the  main  races  of  Europe  occupied  the  relative 
portions  which  they  had  held  during  the  whole 
Neolithic  Period  and  which  they  hold  to-day,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Nordic  subspecies  was  less 
extensively  represented  in  western  Europe  than 
when,  a  few  hundred  years  later,  the  so-called  Teu- 
tonic tribes  overran  these  countries;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Nordics  occupied  large  areas  in 
eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Russia 
now  mainly  occupied  by  the  Slavs  of  Alpine  race. 

Many  countries  in  central  Europe  were  in  Roman 
Umes  inhabited  by  fair  haired,  blue  eyed  barbarians, 
where  now  the  population  is  preponderantly  brunet 
and  becoming  yearly  more  so. 
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THE  ALPINE  RACE 

The  Alpine  race  is  clearly  of  Eastern  and  Asiatic 
origin.  It  forms  the  westernmost  extension  of  a 
widespread  subspecies  which,  outside  of  Eiui^ie, 
occupies  Asia  Minor,  Iran,  the  Pamirs  and  the 
Hindu  Kusb.  In  fact  the  western  Himalayas  were 
probably  its  original  centre  of  evolution  and  radia- 
tion and  among  its  Asiatic  members  is  a  distinct 
subdivision,  the  Armenoids. 

The  Alpine  race  is  distinguished  by  a  round  face 
and  correspondingly  round  skull  which  in  the  true 
Armenians  has  a  peculiar  sugarloaf  shape,  a  char- 
acter which  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  Alpines 
must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  slit-eyed  Mongols 
who  centre  around  Thibet  and  the  steppes  of  north 
Asia.  The  fact  that  both  these  races  are  round 
skulled  does  not  involve  identity  of  origin  any  more 
than  the  long  skulls  of  the  Nordics  and  of  the  Medi- 
terraneans require  that  they  be  both  considered  of 
-.  the  same  subspecies,  although  good  anthropologists 
have  been  misled  by  this  parallelism.  The  Al- 
pines are  of  stocky  build  and  moderately  short 
stature,  except  sometimes  where  they  have  been 
crossed  with  Nordic  elements.    This  race  is  also 
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characterized  by  dark  hair,  except  where  there  has 
been  a  strong  Nordic  admixture  as  in  south  Ger- 
many and  Switzeriand.  In  Europe  at  the  present 
time  the  eye,  also,  is  iisually  dai^  but  sometimes 
grayish.  The  ancestral  Proto-Alpines  from  the 
hi^asds  of  western  Asia  must,  of  course,  have  had 
bninet  eyes  and  very  dark,  probably  black,  hair. 
Whether  we  are  jtistified  in  considering  gray  eyes 
as  peculiar  to  populations  of  mixed  Alpine  and 
Nordic  blood  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  one 
thing  is  certaio,  the  combination  of  blue  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair  is  never  Alpine. 

The  European  Alpines  retain  very  little  evidence 
of  their  Asiatic  origin  exc^t  the  skull  shape  and 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  Nordic  race  so  long 
that  in  central  and  western  Europe  they  are 
everywhere  saturated  with  the  blood  of  that  race. 
Many  populations  now  considered  good  Germans, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  Wiirtembergers,  Ba- 
varians, Austrians,  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  are  merely 
Nordicized  Alpines. 

While  the  Swiss  are  to-day  neither  tall  nor  long 
headed,  their  country  was  thoroughly  conquered 
early  in  the  Christian  era  by  the  Nordic  Alemanni 
who  entered  from  the  Rhine  Valley.  The  exodus 
of  soldiers  from  the  forest  cantons  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  to  fi^t  as  mercenaries  in  France  and 
Italy  gradually  drained  off  this  Nordic  element 
until  the  chief  evidence  of  its  former  existence  lies 
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to-day  in  the  large  amonnt  of  biondness  among  the 
Swiss.  With  the  loss  of  this  type  the  nation  has 
ceased  to  be  a  military  commmiity. 

The  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  the  Alpines 
dates  from  the  Azilian  Period  when  it  is  represented 
by  the  Furfooz-Grenelle  race.  There  were  later 
several  invasions  of  this  race  which  entered  Europe 
from  the  Asia  Minor  plateaux,  by  way  of  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  during  Neolithic 
times  and,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  It  appears  also  to  have  passed  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  as  some  slight  traces  have  been  dis- 
covered there  of  round  skulls  which  long  antedate 
the  existing  population  but  the  Russian  brachy- 
cephaly  of  to-day  is  of  much  later  origin  and  is  due 
mainly  to  the  eastward  spread  of  Alpines  from  the 
regions  of  the  Carpathians  dnce  the  first  centuries 
of  our  era. 

This  race  in  its  final  expansion  far  to  the  north- 
west ultimately  reached  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Holland  and  planted  among  the  dolichoc^halic 
natives  small  colonies  of  round  skulls,  which  still 
exist.  These  colonies  are  found  along  the  coast 
and  while  of  small  extent  are  clearly  marked.  On 
the  southwestern  seaboard  of  Norway  these  round 
heads  are  dark  and  relatively  short. 

When  this  invasion  reached  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Europe  its  energy  was  spent  and  the 
invaders  were  soon  forced  back  into  central  Eu- 
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rope  by  the  Nordics.  The  Alpines  at  this  time  of 
maximum  extension  about  1800  B.  C.  crossed 
into  Britain  and  a  few  reached  Ireland  and  intro- 
duced bronze  into  both  these  islands.  As  the 
metal  appears  about  the  same  time  in  Sweden  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  introduced  by  this 
invasion. 

The  men  of  the  Round  Barrows  in  England 
were  Alpines,  but  their  niunbers  were  so  scanty 
^t  they  have  left  behind  them  in  the  skulls  of 
the  living  popiUation  but  little  demonstrable  evi- 
dence of  their  former  presence.  If  we  are  ever  able 
accurately  to  analyze  the  various  strains  that  en- 
ter in  more  or  less  minute  quantities  into  the  blood 
of  the  British  nation,  weshall  find  many  traces  of 
these  Round  Barrow  men  as  well  as  other  interest- 
ing and  ancient  remnants  eq>edally  in  the  western 
isles  and  peninsidas. 

In  the  study  of  European  poptdations  the  great 
and  fundamental  fact  about  the  British  Isles  is 
the  almost  total  absence  there  to-day  of  true  Alpine 
round  skulls.  It  is  the  only  important  state  in 
Europe  in  which  the  round  skulls  play  no  part  and 
the  oidy  nation  of  any  rank  composed  solely  of 
Nordic  and  Mediterranean  races  in  approximately 
equal  numbers.  To  this  fact  are  undoubtedly  due 
many  of  the  individualities  and  much  of  the  great- 
ness.of  the  English  people. 

The  cephalic  index  in   England  is  rather  low, 
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about  78,  but  there  is  a  type  of  tall  men,  with 
a  tendency  to  roundheadedness  allied  to  a  very 
marked  intellectual  capacity,  known  as  the  "Beaker 
Maker"  type.  They  are  probably  descended  from 
the  men  of  the  Round  Barrows,  who  while  brachy- 
c^halic  were  tall  and  presumably  dark  and 
entered  England  on  the  east  and  northeast.  The 
Beaker  Makers  appear  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Neolithic  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  last  of 
them  to  arrive,  are  identified  with  the  Bronze 
Age. 

Before  this  tall,  round  headed  type  reached  Brit- 
ain, they  had  absorbed  many  Nordic  elements 
and  they  have  nothing  except  the  skull  shape  in 
common  with  the  Alpines  living  closest,  those  of 
Belgium  and  France.  However,  they  do  suggest 
strongly  the  Dinaric  race  of  the  Tyrol  and  Dalma- 
tian coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  addition  to  the 
Beaker  Makers  remains  of  short,  thick-set  brachy- 
cephs  have  also  been  found  in  small  numbers. 
These  last  appear  to  have  been  true  Alpines. 

The  invasion  of  central  Europe  by  Alpines, 
which  occurred,  in  the  Neolithic,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Azilian  forerunners  of  the  same  type — 
the  Furfooz-Grenelle  race — represented  a  very 
great  advance  in  culture.  They  brought  with 
them  from  Asia  the  art  of  domesticating  animals 
and  the  first  knowledge  of  the  cereals  and  of  pot- 
tery and  were  an  agricultural  race  in  sharp  con- 
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trast  to  the  flesh  eating  hunters  who  preceded 
them. 

The  Neolithic  populations  of  the  lake  dwellings 
in  Switzerland  and  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  which 
flourished  about  5000  B.  C,  all  belonged  to  this 
Alpine  race.  A  comparison  of  the  scanty  physical 
remains  of  these  lake  dwellers  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  existing  villages  on  the  lake  shores  demon- 
strates that  the  skull  shape  has  changed  little  or 
not  at  all  during  the  last  seven  thouseind  years 
and  affords  us  another  proof  of  the  persistency  of 
physical  characters. 

This  Alpine  race  in  Europe  is  now  so  thoroughly 
acclimated  that  it  is  no  longer  Asiatic  in  any  re- 
spect and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mon- 
gols except  its  round  skulls.  Such  Mongolian  ele- 
ments as  exist  to-day  in  scattered  groups  through- 
out eastern  Europe  are  remnants  of  the  later 
invasions  of  Tatar  hordes  which,  beginning  with 
Attila  in  the  fifth  century,  ravaged  eastern  Europe 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  western  and  central  Europe  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  Alpine  race  is  a  substantia]  reces- 
sion from  its  earlier  extent  and  it  has  been  every- 
where conquered  and  subordinated  by  Celtic-  and 
Teutonic-speaking  Nordics.  Beginning  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Celtic-speaking  Nordics  in 
western  Europe,  the  Alpine  race  has  been  obliged 
to  give  gnnind  but  has  mingled  its  blood  every- 
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where  with  the  conquerors  and  now  after  centuries 
of  obscurity  it  appears  to  be  increasing  again  at  the 
expense  of  the  master  race. 

The  Alpines  reached  Spain,  as  they  reached 
Britain,  in  small  numbers  and  with  spent  force 
but  they  still  persist  along  the  Cantabrian  Alps  as 
well  as  among  the  French  Basques  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Anaryan  Basque  or  Euskarian  language 
may  be  a  derivative  of  the  original  speech  of  these 
Alpines,  as  its  afllnities  point  eastward  and  toward 
Asia  rather  than  southward  and  toward  the  littoral 
of  Africa  and  the  Hamitic  speech  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Berbers.  Basque  was  probably  related  to 
the  extinct  Aquitanian.  The  Ligurian  language, 
also  seemingly  Anaryan,  if  ever  closely  deciphered 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  There  are 
dim  traces  all  along  the  north  African  coast  of  a 
round  skull  invasion  about  3000  B.  C.  through 
Syria,  Egypt,  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  from  there 
through  Sicily  to  southern  Italy. 

The  Alpine  race  forms  to-day,  as  in  Caesar's 
I  time,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  central 
"*  France  with  a  Nordic  aristocracy  resting  upon  it. 
They  occupy  as  the  lower  classes  the  uplands  of 
Belgium,  where,  known  as  Walloons,  they  speak  an 
archaic  French  dialect  closely  related  to  the  an- 
cient tongue  d'oil.  They  form  a  majority  of  the 
upland  population  of  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Baden,  Wtbr' 
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temberg,  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Switzerland  and  northern 
Italy;  in  short,  of  the  entire  central  massif  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Bavaria  and  the  T3T0I  the  Alpines  are 
so  thoroughly  Nordidzed  that  their  true  racial 
affinities  are  betrayed  by  their  round  skulls  alone. 

When  we  reach  Austria  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  Slavic-speaking  nations  which  form  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Alpine  race  appearing  relatively  late 
in  history  and  radiating  from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  In  western  and  central  Europe  in  , 
relation, to  the  Nordic  race  the  Alpine  is  every*  ' 
where  the  ancient,  underlying  and  submerged  type.-,^ 
Tlie  fertile  lands,  river  \^^s  and  cities  are  here  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nordics  but  in  eastern  Germany 
and  Poland  we  find  conditions  reversed.  That  is 
an  old  Nordic  broodland  with  a  Nordic  substratum 
underlying  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry,  which  now 
consists  of  roimd  skulled  Alpine  Slavs.  On  top  of 
these  again  we  have  an  aristocratic  upper  class  of 
comparativdy  recent  introduction  and  of  Saxon 
origin  in  eastern  Germany.  In  Austria  this  iq^>er 
class  is  Swabian  and  Bavarian. 

The  introduction  of  Slavs  into  eastern  Germany 
is  believed  to  have  been  by  infiltration  and  not 
by  conquest.  In  the  fourth  century  these  Wends 
were  called  Venethi,  Antes  and  Sclaveni,  and  were 
described  as  strong  in  numbers  but  despised  in  war. 
Through  the  neglect  of  the  Teutons  they  had  been 
allowed  to  range  far  and  wide  from  thdr  homes 
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near  the  northeastern  Caipathians  and  to  occupy 
the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Nordic  nations, 
who  had  abandoned  their  country  and  flocked  into 
the  Roman  Empire.  Goth,  Burgund,  Lombard 
and  Vandal  were  replaced  by  the  lowly  Wend  and 
Sorb,  whose  descendants  to-day  form  the  privates 
in  the  east  German  regiments,  while  the  officers  are 
evoywhere  recruited  from  the  Nordic  upper  class. 
The  mediaeval  relation  of  these  Slavic  tribes  to  the 
dominant  Teuton  is  well  expressed  in  the  mean- 
ing— slave — which  has  been  attached  to  their  name 
in  western  languages. 

The  occupation  of  eastern  Germany  and  Poland 
by  the  Slavs  probably  occurred  from  400  A.  D.  to 
700  A.  D.  but  these  Alpine  elemoits  were  rein- 
forced from  the  east  and  south  from  time  to  time 
diuing  the  succeeding  centuries.  Beginning  eariy 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Saxons  under  their  Em- 
perors, eq>ecially  Henry  the  Fowler,  turned  their 
attention  eastward  and  during  the  next  two  cen- 
turies they  reconquered  and  thoroughly  Germanized 
all  this  section  of  Europe. 

A  similar  series  of  changes  in  racial  predonunance 
took  piaxx  in  Russia  where  in  addition  to  a  nobil- 
ity largely  Nordic  a  section  of  the  population  is  of 
ancient  Nordic  type,  although  the  bulk  of  the  peas- 
antry consists  of  Alpine  Slavs. 

The  Alpines  in  eastern  Europe  are  represented 
by   various   branches   of   the   "Slavic"    nations. 
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Ilieir  area  of  distribution  was  ^lit  into  two  sections 
by  the  occupation  of  the  great  Dadan  plain  first 
by  the  Avars  about  600  A.  D.  and  later  by  the 
Hungarians  about  900  A.  D.  These  Avars  and 
Magyars  came  from  somewhere  in  eastern  Russia 
beyond  the  ^here  of  Aryan  speech  and  their 
inva^ons  sq>arated  the  northern  Slavs,  known  as 
Wends,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Poles,  from  the 
southern  Slavs,  known  as  Serbs  and  Croats.  These 
southern  Slavs  entered  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the 
sixth  century  from  the  northeast  and  to-day  form 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  there. 

The  centre  of  radiation  of  all  these  Slavic-speak- 
ing Alpines  was  located  in  the  Carpathians,  espe- 
cially the  Rutheniaa  districts  of  Galida  and  east- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pripet  swamps 
and  the  head-waters  of  the  Dnieper  in  Polesia, 
where  the  Slavic  dialects  are  believed  to  have 
developed  and  whence  they  spread  throughout 
Russia  about  the  eighth  century.  These  early 
Slavs  were  probably  the  Sarmatians  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Their  name  "  Venethi"  seems 
to  have  been  a  later  designation.  The  original 
Proto-Slavic  language  being  Aryan  must  have  been 
at  some  distant  date  imposed  by  Nordics  i^on  the 
Alpines,  but  its  development  into  the  pres^it  Slavic 
UA^ues  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Alpines. 

In  other  words,  the  expansion  of  the  Alpines  of 
the  Slavic-speaking  group  seems  to  have  occurred 
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after  the  Fourth  Century  and  they  have  spread 
in  the  East  over  areas  which  were  originally  Nor- 
die,  very  much  as  the  Teutons  had  previously 
overrun  and  submerged  the  earUer  Alpines  in  the 
West.  The  Mongol,  Tatar  and  Turk  who  invaded 
Europe  much  later  reinforced  the  brachycephalic 
element  in  these  countries.  To  some  extent  the 
round  skulled  Alpines  in  Russia  have  been  rein- 
forced by  way  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  route 
north  of  the  Black  Sea  by  thdr  kindred  in  western 
Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  purely  Asiatic  t^^pes 
has  been  thoroughly  absorbed  and  Europeanized 
except  in  certain  localities  in  Rusaa  more  espe- 
dalty  in  the  east  and  south,  where  Mong(d<ad  tribes 
such  as  the  Mordvins,  Bashkirs  and  Kalmucks 
have  maintuned  thdr  type  either  in  isolated 
and  relatively  large  groups  or<  ^de  by  side  with 
their  Slavic  neighbors.  In  both  cases  the  isola- 
\  tion  is  maintained  through  religious  and  social 
differences. 

Ilie  Avars  preceded  the  Magyars  in  Hungary, 
but  they  have  merged  with  the  latter  without 
leaving  traces  that  can  be  identified.  Certain 
Mongoloid  characters  found  in  Bulgaria  are  be- 
tieved,  however,  to  be  of  Avar  origin. 

Tlie  ori^nal  physical  type  of  the  Mf^ars  and 
the  European  Turks  has  now  practically  vanished 
as  a  result  of  prolonged  intermarriage  with  the 
original  inhabitants  oi  Hungary  and  the  Balkans. 
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These  tribes  have  left  little  behind  but  their  lan- 
guage and,  in  the  case  of  the  Turks,  their  religion. 
The  brachycephalic  Hungarians  to-day  resemble 
the  Austrian  Gennans  much  more  than  they  do  the 
Slavic-Leaking  populations  adjoining  them  on  the 
north  and  south  or  the  Rumanians  on  the  east. 

Driven  onward  by  the  Avars,  the  Bulgara  ap- 
peared south  of  the  Danube  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  coming  originally  from  eastern 
Russia  where  the  remnants  of  their  kindred  still 
persist  along  the  Volga.  To-day  they  conform 
physically  in  the  western  half  of  the  country  to 
the  Alpine  Serbs  and  in  the  eastern  half  to  the 
Mediterranean  race,  as  do  also  the  Rumanians  of 
the  Black  Sea  coast. 

Little  or  nothing  remains  of  the  ancestral  Bul- 
gars  except  their  name.  Language,  religion  and 
nearly,  but  not  quite  all,  of  the  physical  type  have 
dis^peared. 

The  early  members  of  the  Nordic  race  in  order 
to  reach  the  Mediterranean  world  had  to  pass 
thioiigh  the  Alpine  populations  and  must  have 
absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  Alpine  blood.  There- 
fore the  Umbrians  in  Italy  and  the  Gauls  of  west- 
em  Europe,  while  predominantly  Nordic,  were 
more  mixed  especially  in  the  lower  classes  with 
Alpine  blood  than  were  the  Belgs  or  Cymry  or 
thor  successors,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 
Alemuini,  Saxons,  Franks,  Lombards,  Danes  and 
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Northmen,  all  of  whom  a{>peax  in  history  as  Nor- 
dics of  the  so-called  Teutonic  group. 

In  some  portions  of  their  range  notably  Savoy 
and  central  France  the  Alpine  race  is  much  less 
affected  by  Nordic  influence  than  elsewhere  but  on 
the  contraiy  it  shows  signs  of  a  very  ancient  ad- 
mixture with  Mediterranean  and  even  earlier  ele- 
ments. Brachycephalic  Alpine  populations  in  com- 
parative purity  still  exist  in  the  interior  of  Brittany 
as  in  Auvergne,  although  nearly  surrounded  by 
Nordic  populations. 

While  the  Alpines  were  everywhere  overwhelmed 
and  driven  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  the 
warlike  and  restless  nature  of  the  Nordics  has  en- 
abled the  more  stable  Alpine  population  to  reas- 
sert itself  slowly,  and  Europe  is  probably  much  less 
Nwdic  to-day  than  it  was  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  eariy  Alpines  made  very  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  were  the 
medium  throu^  which  many  advances  in  culture 
were  introduced  from  Asia  into  Europe.  This 
race  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  the  west 
brought  to  the  nomad  hunters  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  of  primitive  pottery  and  of  domestica- 
tion of  animals  and  thus  made  pos^ble  a  great 
increase  in  population  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  settlements.  Slill  later  its  final  expan- 
sion was  xh^  means  through  which  the  knowledge 
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of  metals  reached  the  Mediterranean  and  Nordic 
populations  of  the  west  and  north.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  the  Nordics  the  Alpine 
race  temporarily  lost  its  identity  and  sank  to  the 
subordinate  and  obscure  pwsition  which  it  still  ** 
largely  occupies. 

In  western  Asia  members  of  this  race  seemingly 
are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  earliest  Mesopo- 
tamian  civilization  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
namely,  that  of  Sumer  and  its  northerly  neighbor 
Accad  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  also  the  race  of  eariy 
Elam  and  Media.  In  fact,  the  basis  of  Mesopo- 
tamian  civilization  belongs  to  this  race.  Later 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  Arabic  and  Semitic 
while  Persia  was  Nordic  and  Aryan. 

In  clas^c,  medixval  and  modem  times  the  Al- 
[nnes  have  played  an  unimportant  part  in  Euro- 
pean culture  and  in  western  Europe  they  have 
been  so  thoroughly  Nordidzed  that  they  exist 
rather  as  an  element  in  Nordic  race  development 
than  as  an  independent  t}^.  There  are,  however, 
many  indications  in  current  history  which  point  to 
an  impending  4evelopment  of  civilization  in  the 
Slavic  branches  of  this  race  and  the  world  must 
be  prepared  to  face  changes  in  the  Russias  which 
will,  for  good  or  for  evil,  bring  them  more  closely 
into  touch  with  western  Eun^. 
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The  Mediterranean  subspecies  formerly  called 
the  Iberian  is  a  relatively  small,  light  boned,  long 
skulled  race,  of  brunet  coloring,  becoming  even 
swarthy  in  certain  portions  of  its  range.  Through- 
1  out  Neolithic  times  and  possibly  still  earlier  it 
'^  seems  to  have  occupied,  as  it  does  to-day,  all  the 
^ores  of  the  Mediterranean  including  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  Morocco  on  the  west  to  Egypt  on 
the  east.  The  Mediterraneans  are  the  western 
members  of  a  subspecies  of  man  which  forms  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population  of  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, Baluchistan  and  Hindustan  with  perhaps  a 
southward  extension  into  Ceylon. 

The  Aryanized  Afghan  and  Hindu  of  northern 
India  speak  languages  derived  from  Old  Sanskrit 
and  are  distantly  related  to  the  Mediterranean  race. 
Aiude  from  a  common  dolichocephaly  these  peoples 
are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Dravidians  of  south 
India  whose  speech  is  agglutinative  and  who  show 
strong  evidence  of  profound  mixture  with  the  an- 
cient Negrito  substratum  of  southern  Asia. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Asiatic  portion  of 
its  range  the  Mediterranean  race  overUes  an  even 
.48  - 
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more  andent  Negroid  ^ace.  These  Negroids  stiD 
have  representatives  among  the  Pre-Dravidians  of 
India,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Sakai  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  natives  of  the  Andaman 
Islands. 

This  Mediterranean  subspecies  at  the  close  of 
the  Paleolithic  spread  from  the  basin  of  the  Inland 
Sea  northward  by  way  of  Spain  throughout  west- 
ernmost Europe  including  the  British  Isles  and, 
before  the  final  expansion  of  the  Alpines,  was  widely 
distributed  up  to  and,  possibly,  touching  the  domain 
of  the  Nordic  dolichocephs.  llie  Mediterraneans 
did  not  cross  the  Alps  from  the  south  but  spread 
around  the  mountains.  In  attaining  to  Britain 
from  Spain  by  way  of  Central  France  it  is  probable 
that  they  swept  with  them  Paleolithic  remnants 
from  the  ancient  centre  of  population  in  the  Au- 
vtrffie  district. 

In  all  this  vast  range  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Hindustan,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
absolute  identity  of  race.  Certain  portions,  how- 
ever,  of  the  populations  of  the  countries  through- 
out this  long  stretch  do  show  in  their  physique 
clear  indications  of  descent  from  a  Neolithic  race 
of  a  common  original  type,  which  we  may  call 
Proto- Mediterranean. 

Quite  apart  from  inevitable  admixture  with  late 
Nordic  and  early  Paleolithic  elements,  the  bni- 
net   type   of   Englishman   has   had   perhaps   ten 
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thousand  years  of  independent  evolution  during 
vhich  lie  lias  undergone  selection  due  to  the  cli- 
matic and  physical  conditions  of  his  northern  habi- 
tat The  result  is  that  he  has  specialized  far  away 
from  the  Proto-Mediterranean  race  which  contrib- 
uted his  blood  originally  to  Britain  while  it  was, 
probably,  still  part  of  continental  Europe. 

At  the  other  end  of  their  range  in  India  this 
race,  the  Mediterraneans,  have  been  crossed  with 
Dravidians  and  with  Pre-Dravidian  Negroids. 
They  have  also  had  imposed  upon  them  other 
ethnic  elements  which  came  over  throu^  the  Af- 
ghan passes  from  the  northwest  Tlie  resultant 
racial  mixture  in  India  has  had  its  own  line  of 
specialization.  Residence  in  the  fertile  but  im- 
healthy  river  bottoms,  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropic 
sun  and  competition  with  the  immemorial  autoch- 
thones have  unsparingly  weeded  generation  after 
generation  until  the  existing  Hindu  has  little  in 
common  with  the  ancestral  Proto-Mediterranean. 

It  is  to  the  Mediterranean  race  in  the  British 
Isles  that  the  English,  Scotch  and  Americans 
owe  whatever  bnmet  characters  they  possess.  In 
western  Europe,  wherever  it  exists,  it  appears  to 
underlie  the  Alpine  race  and,  in  fact,  wherever  this 
race  is  in  contact  with  either  the  Alpines  or  the 
Nordics  it  would  seem  to  represent  the  more  ancient 
stratum  of  the  peculation. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  Mediterranean  type  never 
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existed  in  Scandinavia  and  all  bnmet  elements 
found  there  can  be  attributed  to  introductions  in 
the  Bronze  Age  or  in  historic  times.  Nor  did  the 
Mediterranean  race  ever  enter  or  cross  the  high 
Alps  as  did  the  Nordics  at  a  much  later  date  on 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  basin  from  the 
Baltic  coasts. 

The  Mediterranean  race  with  its  Asiatic  exten- 
sions is  bordered  everywhere  on  the  north  of  its 
enormous  range  from  Spain  to  India  by  round 
skulls  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  evi- 
dence of  mixture  between  these  two  subspecies  of 
man  as  there  is  between  the  Alpines  and  the  Nor- 
dics. 

Along  its  southern  boundary  the  Mediterraneans 
are  in  contact  with  either  the  long  skidled  N^;roes 
of  Africa  or  the  ancient  Negrito  population  of 
southern  Asia.  In  Africa  this  race  has  drifted 
southward  over  the  Sahara  and  up  the  Nile  Valley 
and  has  modified  the  blood  of  the  Negroes  in  both 
the  Senegambian  and  equatorial  re^ons. 

Beyond  these  mixtures  of  blood,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  relationship  between  the  Mediterranean 
race  and  the  Negroes.  The  fact  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean race  is  long  skulled  as  well  as  the  Negro 
does  not  indicate  relationship  as  has  been  suggested. 
An  overemphasis  of  the  importance  of  the  skull' 
shape  as  a  somatological  character  can  easily ' 
mislead  and  characters  other  than  skull  propor- 
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ti<His  most  be  carefnlty  craisideTed  in  detennining 
race. 

FitHU  a  ztxAopcal  point  <^  viev  Africa  ntnth  oi 
the  Sahara  Is  now  and  has  been  since  eariy  Terti- 
ary times  a  part  (rf  Eurtqie.  Thb  is  true  both  d 
animals  and  of  the  races  of  man.  The  Beifoeis  of 
north  Africa  to-day  are  radally  identical  with  the 
Spaniards  and  south  Italians  i^iile  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  modem  descendants,  the  fel- 
laheen, are  merely  wdl  marked  varieties  of  this 
Mediterranean  race. 

The  Egyptians  fade  off  toward  the  west  into 
the  so-called  Hamitic  peoples  (to  use  an  obsdete 
name)  of  Libya,  and  toward  the  south  the  infuaon 
of  N^ro  blood  becomes  increasingly  great  until 
we  finally  reach  the  pure  N^ro.  On  the  east  in 
Arabia  we  find  an  ancient  and  highly  ^)ecialized 
subdivision  of  the  Mediterranean  race,  which  has 
from  time  out  of  mind  crossed  the  Red  Sea  and 
infused  its  blood  into  the  N^roes  of  east  Africa. 

To-day  the  Mediterranean  race  forms  in  Europe 
a  substantial  part  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula,  nearly  one-third  of  the  population 
of  France,  Liguria,  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines 
and  all  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands,  in 
some  of  which  like  Sardinia  it  exists  in  great  pui^ 
ity.  It  forms  the  substratum  of  the  population  of 
Greece  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
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insula.  Everywhere  in  the  interior  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  except  in  eastern  Bulgaria  and  parts  of 
Rumania,  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  South  Slavs 
and  by  the  Albanians,  the  latter  a  mixture  of  the 
ancient  Blyrians  and  the  Slavs. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  Mediterranean  race  rep- 
resents  the  Pre-Nordic  populaUon  and  exists  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Wales  and  in  certain  por- 
ti(ms  of  England,  notably  in  the  Fen  districts  to 
the  northeast  of  London.  In  Scotland  it  is  far  less 
marked,  but  has  left  its  brunetness  as  an  indication 
of  its  former  prevalence  and  this  dark  hair  and  eye 
color  is  very  often  associated  with  tall  stature. 

This  is  the  race  that  gave  the  world  the  great 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  of  Crete,  of  Phoenicia  in- 
cluding Carthage,  of  Etruria,  of  Mycenaean  Greece, 
of  Assyria  and  much  of  Babylonia.  It  gave  us, 
when  mixed  and  invigorated  with  Nordic  elements, 
which  probably  predominated  in  the  upper  and 
ruling  classes  and  imposed  thdr  guidance  upon  the 
masses,  the  most  splendid  of  all  civilizations,  that 
of  ancient  Hellas,  and  the  most]enduring  of  political 
organizations,  the  Roman  state. 

To  what  extent  the  Mediterranean  race  entered 
into  the  blood  and  dvihzation  of  Rome,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Eternal 
City,  its  love  of  organization,  of  law  and  military 
efficiency,  as  well  as  the  Roman  ideals  of  family 
life,  of  loyalty  and  truth,  point  clearly  to  a  northT 
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em  rather  than  to  a  Mediterranean  ori^,  although 
there  must  have  been  some  Alpine  strains  mixed  in 

^_with  the  Nordic  element. 

The  struggles  in  early  Rome  between  Latin  and 
Etruscan  and  the  endless  quarrels  between  patri- 
dan  and  plebeian  may  have  arisen  from  this  ex- 
istence in  Rome,  side  by  side,  of  two  distinct  and 
clashing  races,  probably  Nordic  and  Mediterranean 
respectively.  The  Roman  busts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  often  show  features  of  a  very  Anglo- 
Saxon  cast  but  with  a  somewhat  round  head.  The 
Romans  were  short  in  stature  in  comparison  with 
the  nations  north  of  the  A^s  and  in  the  recently 
discovered  battlefield  of  the  Teutoburgian  Forest 
where  Varus  and  his  legions  perished  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  the  skeletons  of  the  Romans,  identified 
by  their  armor,  were  notably  snmller  and  slighter 
than  were  those  of  the  German  victors.  The  indi- 
cations on  the  whole  point  to  a  Nordic  aristocracy 
in  Rome  with  some  Alpine  elements.  The  Plebs, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  Mediterranean  and 
Oriental  and  finally  in  the  last  days  of  the  Repubhc 
ceased  to  contain  any  purely  Roman  blood. 

The  northern  quahties  of  Rome  are  in  shatp 
contrast  to  the  less  European  traits  of  the  clas^c 
Greeks,  whose  volatile  and  analytical  spirit,  lack 

~.,of  cohesion,  political  incapacity  and  ready  resort  to 
treason  all  point  clearly  to  southern  and  eastern 
affinities. 
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While  very  ancient,  located  for  probably  ten 
thousand  years  in  western  and  southern  Europe,  and 
even  longer  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nevertheless  this  sub^iecies  cannot  be  called  purely 
European.  Its  occupation  of  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  west  coast  of  Europe  can  be  traced 
everywhere  by  its  beautifully  polished  stone 
weapons  and  tools.  The  mc^alithic  monuments 
also,  which  are  foimd  in  association  with  this  race, 
may  mark  its  line  of  advance  in  western  Europe, 
although  they  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Mediterraneans  into  the  domain  of  the  Scandina- 
vian Nordics.  These  huge  stone  structures  were 
chiefly  sepulchral  memorials  and  are  very  sugges- 
tive of  the  Egyptian  funeral  monuments.  They 
date  back  to  the  first  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  bronze  tools  by  the  Mediterranean 
race.  They  occur  in  great  numbers,  uze  and  vari- 
ety along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  and  up  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  through  Spain,  Brittany  and 
England  to  Scandinavia. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  various  groups  of  the 
Mediterranean  race  did  not  speak  in  the  first  in- 
stance any  form  of  Aryan  tongue  and  we  know 
that  these  languages  were  introduced  into  the  Medi- 
terranean world  by  invaders  from  the  north. 

In  Spain  the  language  of  the  Nordic  invaders 
was  Celdc  and  is  believed  to  have  nearly  died  out 
by  Rom^  times.    Its  remnants  and  the  ancient 
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speech  of  the  natives  were  in  turn  superseded, 
along  with  the  PhcEnidan  spoken  in  some  of  the 
southern  coast  towns,  by  the  Latin  <A  the  con- 
quering Roman.  Latin  mixed  with  some  small 
elements  of  Gothic  construction  and  Arabic  voca- 
bulary forms  to-day  the  basis  of  modem  Portu- 
guese, Castilian  and  Catalan. 

The  native  Mediterranean  race  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  quickly  absorbed  the  blood  of  these 
Celtic-^)eaking  Nordic  Gauls,  just  as  it  later 
diluted  b^ond  recognition  the  vigorous  physical 
diaracters  of  the  Nordic  Vandals,  Suevi  and  Visi- 
goths. A  certain  amount  of  Nordic  blood  still 
perusts  to-day  in  northern  Spain,  especially  in 
Galida  and  along  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  gen- 
■*  erally  among  the  upper  classes.  According  to 
classic  writers  there  were  light  and  dark  types  in 
Spain  in  Roman  times.  The  Romans  left  no  evi- 
dence of  their  domination  except  in  their  language 
and  religion;  while  the  earlier  Phoenicians  on  the 
osasts  and  the  later  swarms  of  Moors  and  Arabs 
all  over  the  peninsula,  but  chiefly  in  the  south, 
were  closely  related  by  race  to  the  native  Ibe- 
rians. 

That  portion  of.  the  Mediterranean  race  whidi 
inhabits  southern  France  occupies  most  of  the 
territory  of  ancient  Languedoc  and  Provence  and 
it  was  these  Provencals  who  developed  and  pre- 
served during  the  Middle  Ages  the  romantic  dviliza- 
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tlon  of  the  Albigensians,  a  survival  of  classic  cul- 
ture which  was  drowned  in  blood  by  a  crusade  from 
the  north  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  northern  Italy  only  the  coast  of  Liguria  is 
occupied  by  the  Mediterranean  race.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po  the  Mediterraneans  predominated 
during  the  early  Neolithic  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  bronze  the  Alpines  appear  and  roimd 
skulls  to  this  day  prevail  north  of  the  Apennines. 
About  iioo  B.  C.  the  Nordic  Umbrians  and  Oscans 
swept  over  the  Alps  from  the  northeast,  conquered 
northern  Italy  and  introduced  their  Aryan  speech, 
which  gradually  spread  southward.  The  Umbrian 
state  was  afterward  overwhelmed  by  the  Tyrrhen- 
ians or  Etruscans,  who  were  of  Mediterranean 
race  and  who,  by  800  B.  C.  bad  extended  their 
empirr.  northward  to  the  Alps  and  temporarily 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Nordics.  In  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  new  swarms  of  Nordics,  coming  this 
time  from  Gaul  and  speaking  Celtic  dialects,  seized 
the  valley  of  the  Po  and  in  383  B.  C.  these  Gauls, 
heavily  reinforced  from  the  north  and  imder  the 
leadership  of  Brennus,  stormed  Rome  and  coni- 
pletely  destroyed  the  Etruscan  power.  From  that 
time  onward  the  valley  of  the  Po  became  known  as 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  Mixed  with  other  Nordic  elements, 
chiefly  Gothic  and  Lombard,  this  population  per- 
sists to  this  day,  and  is  the  backbone  of  modem 
Italy. 
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A  continuation  of  this  movement  of  these  Gauls, 
or  Galatians  as  the  Greek  world  called  them,  start- 
ing from  northern  Italy  occurred  a  century  later 
when  these  Nordics  suddenly  speared  before  Del- 
phi in  Greece  in  379  B.  C.  and  then  crossed  into 
Asia  Minor  and  foimded  the  state  called  Galatia, 
which  endured  until  Christian  times. 

South  Italy  until  its  conquest  by  Rome  was 
Magna  Gnecia  and  the  population  to-day  retains 
many  Felasgian  Greek  elements.  It  is  among  these 
classic  remnants  that  artists  search  for  the  hand- 
somest q>ecimens  of  the  Mediterranean  race.  In 
Sicily  also  the  race  is  purely  Mediterranean  in  spite 
of  the  admixture  of  types  coming  from  the  neigh- 
boring coasts  of  Tunis.  These  intrusive  elements, 
however,  were  all  of  kindred  race.  Traces  of  Al- 
pines in  these  r^ons  and  on  the  adjoining  African 
coast  are  very  scarce  and  wherever  found  may  be 
referred  to  the  final  wave  of  round  skull  invasion 
which  introduced  bronze  into  Europe. 

In  Greece  the  Mediterranean  Pelasgians  speaking 
a  Non-Aiyan  tongue  were  conquered  by  the  Nordic 
Acheana,  who  entered  from  the  northeast  accord- 
ing to  tradition  prior  to  1250  B.  C.  probably  be- 
tween 1400  and  1300  B.  C.  Doubtless  there  were 
still  earUer  waves  of  these  same  Nordic  invaders 
as  far  back  as  1700  B.  C,  which  was  a  period  of 
general  unrest  and  migration  throughout  the  ac 
cient  world. 
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The  Nordic  Aclueans  and  Mediterranean  Pelas- 
gians  as  yet  unmixed  stand  out  in  dear  contrast  in 
the  Homeric  account  of  the  ten  year  siege  of  Troy, 
which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  date  of  1194  to 
1184  B.  C. 

Hie  same  invasion  that  brought  the  Achieans 
into  Greece  brought  a  reUted  Nordic  peq>le  to 
the  coast  of  A^  Minor,  known  as  Phrygians.  Ofy 
this  race  were  the  Trojan  leaders. 

Both  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  were  com- 
manded by  huge  blond  princes,  the  heroes  of  Ho- 
mer^in  fact,  even  the  Gods  were  fair  haired — 
while  the  bulk  of  the  armies  on  both  sides  was  c(»n-  ^ 
posed  of  little  brunet  Pelasgians,  in^terfectly  armed 
and  remorselessly  butchered  by  the  leaders  00 
either  side.  The  only  common  soldiers  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  heroes  woe 
the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles. 

About  the  time  that  the  Achseans  and  the  Pe- 
lasgians b^an  to  amalgamate,  new  hordes  of  Nor- 
dic barbarians  collectively  called  Hellenes  entered 
from  the  northern  mountains  and  destroyed  this 
old  Homeric-Mycenxan  dvilization.  This  Dorian 
invasion  took  place  a  little  before  iioo  B.  C.  and 
brought  in  the  three  main  Nordic  strains  of  Greece, 
the  Dorian,  the  i£olian  and  the  Ionian  groups, 
which  lemain  more  or  less  distinct  and  separate 
throughout  Greek  history.    Among  these  Nordics 
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the  Dorians  may  have  included  some  Alpine  ele- 
ments. It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  inva^on 
or  swarming  of  Nordics  into  Greece  was  part  of 
the  same  general  racial  upheaval  that  brought 
the  Umbrians  and  Oscans  into  Italy. 

Long  years  of  intense  and  bitter  conflict  follow 
between  the  old  popiilation  and  the  newcomers 
and  when  the  turmoil  of  this  revolution  settled 
down  classic  Greece  appears.  What  was  left  of 
the  Ach^eans  retired  to  the  northern  Peloponnesus 
and  the  survivors  of  the  early  Pelasgian  popula- 
tion remained  in  Messenia  serving  as  helots  their 
Spartan  masters.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Aaa 
Minor  were  founded  largely  by  refugees  fleeing 
from  these  Dorian  invaders. 

The  Pelasgian  strain  seems  to  have  periled 
best  in  Attica  and  the  Ionian  states.  The  Dorian 
Spartans  appear  to  have  retained  more  of  the  char- 
atter  of  the  northern  barbarians  than  the  Ionian 
Greeks  but  the  splendid  civilization  of  Hellas  was 
due  to  a  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  the  Acluean 
and  Hellene  of  Nordic  and  the  Pelasgian  of  Medi- 
terranean race. 

The  contrast  between  Dorian  Sparta  and  Ionian 
Athens,  between  the  military  efficiency,  thorough 
organization  and  sacrifice  of  the  citizen  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  which  constituted  the  ba^ 
of  Lacedaemonian  power,  and  the  Attic  brilliancy, 
instabihty  and  extreme  development  of  individual- 
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ism,  is  strikingly  like  the  contrast  between  Prussia 
with  its  Spartan-like  culture  and  France  with  its 
Athenian  versatility. 

To  this  mixture  of  races  in  classic  Greece  the 
Mediterranean  Felasgians  contributed  their  My- 
cenaean culture  and  the  Nordic  Achxans  and  Hel- 
lenes contributed  their  Aryaji  language,  fighting 
efficiency  and  the  European  aspect  of  Greek  life. 

The  first  result  of  a  crossing  of  two  such  con- 
trasted subspecies  as  the  Nordic  and  Mediterra- 
nean races  has  repeatedly  been  a  new  outburst  of 
civilization.  This  occurs  as  soon  as  the  older  race 
has  imparted  to  the  conquerors  its  culture  and  be- 
fore the  victors  have  allowed  their  blood  to  be  at- 
tenuated by  mixture.  This  process  seems  to  have 
happened  several  times  in  Greece.  -| 

Later,  in  338  B.  C,  when  the  original  Nordic 
blood  had  been  hopelessly  diluted  by  mixture  with  : 
the  ancient  Mediterranean  elements,  Hellas  fell  ^ 
an  easy  prey  to  Macedon.  The  tro<^s_of  Philip 
and  Alexander  were  Nordic  and  represented  the 
imcultured  but  unmixed  ancestral  type  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Hellenes.  Their  unimpaired  fighting 
strength  was  irresistible  as  soon  as  it  was  organ- 
ized into  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whether  directed 
against  their  degenerate  brother  Greeks  or  against 
the  Persians,  whose  original  Nordic  elements  had 
also  by  this  time  practically  disappeared.  When 
in  its  turn  the  pure  Macedonian  blood  was  im- 
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'  paired  by  intenruxtuie  with  Asiatics,  they,  too, 
I  vanished  and  even  the  royal  Macedonian  dynas- 
^  ties  in  Asia  and  Egypt  soon  ceased  to  be  Nordic 
LOT  Gredc  except  in  language  and  customs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Greek  states 
in  which  the  Nordic  element  most  predominated 
outlived  the  other  states.  Athens  fell  before  Sparta 
and  Thebes  outlived  them  both.  Macedon  in 
classic  times  was  considered  quite  the  most  bar- 
barous state  in  Hellas  and  was  scarcely  recognized 
as  forming  part  of  Greece,  but  it  was  through  the 
military  power  of  its  armies  and  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander that  the  Levant  and  western  Asia  became 
Hellenized.  Alexander  with  his  Nordic  features, 
aquiline  nose,  fair  skin,  gently  curling  light  hair 
i  and  mixed  eyes,  the  left  blue  and  the  right  very 
bla<^,  typifies  this  Nordic  conquest  of  the  Near 
East. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to-day  to  find  in  purity  the 
physical  traits  of  the  andent  race  in  the  Greek- 
speaking  lands  and  islands  and  it  is  chiefly  among 
the  pure  Nordics  of  Anglo-Norman  type  that  there 
occur  those  smooth  and  regular  classic  features, 
especially  the  brow  and  nose  lines,  that  were  the 
delight  of  the  sculptors  of  Hellas. , 

To  what  extent  any  of  the  blood  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Greeks  of  to-day 
is  diflicult  to  determine  but  it  should  be  foxmd, 
if  anywhere,  in  Crete  and  in  the  JEgea.n  Islands. 
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The  modern  Greek  is  tiying  to  puiify  his  language 
back  to  classic  loman  and  to  apprc^riate  the 
traditions  of  the  mighty  Past,  but  to  do  this  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  the  naming  of  children 
after  Agamemnon  and  Hecuba.  Even  in  Roman 
times,  the  ancient  Greek  of  the  clas^c  period  was 
Uttle  more  than  a  tradition  and  the  term  Grseculus 
given  to  the  contenqmrary  Hellenes  was  one  of 
contempt. 

Concerning  the  physical  type  of  classic  in  con* 
trast  to  Homeric  Greece,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
were  predominantly  long  headed  and  of  relatively 
short  stature  in  comparison  with  the  northern  bar- 
barians. The  modem  Greeks  are  also  relatively 
short  in  stature,  but  are  moderately  round  headed. 
As  to  color  these  modern  Greeks  are  substantially  all 
daik  as  to  eye  and  hair,  with  a  somewhat  swarthy 
skin. 

Among  Albanians  and  such  Greeks  as  show  bltmd 
traits  light  eyes  are  more  than  ten  times  as  numer- 
oxis  as  light  hair.  The  Albanians  are  members  o£ 
the  tall,  round  headed  Dinaiic  race  and  have  distant 
relationship  with  the  Nordics.  They  may  possibly 
represent  an  ancient  cross  between  Nordics  and  Al- 
pines and  they  constitute  to-day  a  marked  subdivi- 
sion of  the  latter.  They  resemble  the  Round  Bar- 
row brachycephs  who  entered  Britain  just  beb»re 
or  at  the  opening  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  who  are 
stiU  scantily  represented  among  the  living  English 
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and  Welsh.  This  type  called  the  Beaker  Mako^  or 
Boireby  type  is  characterized  by  a  moderately 
round  head  and  great  stature,  strength  and  con- 
siderable intellectual  force.  The  Albanian  or  Di- 
naric  type  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  represented 
in  andent  Greece  although  some  modem  arclueolo- 
gists  have  suggested  that  the  Spartans  were  of 
this  type.  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  color, 
1^  and  skidl  shape  of  the  Spartans,  but  we  do 
know  that  their  Dorian  ancestors  claimed  to  have 
come  from  or  through  the  mountains  of  northern 
Epinis  (Albania).  The  Dorian  dialects  are  also 
said  to  be  more  closely  related  to  modem  Albanian 
—which  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Ulyrian — than 
are  the  Ionian  dialects.  The  Spartan  character,  if 
that  be  any  test  of  race,  was  heavy,  slow  and 
^  steady,  and  would  indicate  northern  rather  than 
Mediterranean  antecedents. 

Concerning  modem  Europe  north  of  the  A^s, 
culture  came  frdm  the  south  and  not  from  the  east 
and  to  the  Mediterranean  subspecies  is  due  the 
foundation  of  our  civilization.  The  anciept  Medi- 
terranean worid  was  for  the  most  part  of  this  race; 
the  long-sustained  civilization  of  Egypt,  which  en- 
dured for  thousands  of  years  in  almost  uninter- 
rupted sequence;  the  brilliant  Minoan  Empire  of 
Crete,  which  flourished  between  3000  and  isoo 
B.  C.  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Mycenean  cul- 
tures of  Greece,  Cyprus,  Italy  and  Sardinia;  the 
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mysterious  Empire  of  Etruria,  the  predecessor  and 
teacher  of  Rome;  the  Hellenic  states  and  colonies 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas;  the 
maritime  and  mercantile  power  of  Phoenicia  and 
its  mighty  colony,  imperial  Carthage;  all  were  the 
creation  of  this  race.  The  sea  empire  of  Crete, 
when  its  royal  palace  at  Cnossos  was  burned  by  the 
'sea  peoples'  of  the  north,  passed  to  Tyre,  Sidon 
and  Carthage  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  The 
early  development  of  the  art  of  navigation  is 
to  be  attributed  to  this  race  and  from  them  the 
North  centuries  later  learned  its  maritime  archi- 
tecture. 

Even  though  the  Mediterranean  race  has  no 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  synthetic  languages 
and  though  it  played  a  relatiyely  small  part  in  the 
development  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  or  of  modem  times,  nevertheless  to  it  belongs 
the  chirf  credit  of  the  classic  civilization  of  Europe 
in  the  sciences,  art,  poetry,  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  the  major  part  of  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  a  very  large  share  in  the  Empire  of 
Rome. 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  the  Mediterraneans  were 
the  predominant  factor  under  the  guise  of  Byzan- 
tine Greeks.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  histories 
have  been  written  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
orthodoxy  and  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prank- 
ish Crusaders  the  Byzantine  Greeks  were  heretics, 
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they  have  been  regarded  by  us  as  d^Eenerate  cow- 
ards. 

But  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Byzantium 
represented  in  unbroken  sequence  the  Empire  of 
Rome  in  the  East  and  as  the  capital  of  that  Em- 
pire it  held  Mf^iammedan  Asia  in  check  for  neaily 
a  thousand  years.  When  at  last  in  1453  the  im- 
perial dty  deserted  by  western  Christendom  was 
stormed  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  Constantine, 
last  of  Roman  Emperors,  fell  sword  in  hand  there 
was  enacted  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  all 
time. 

With  the  fan  of  Constantinople  the  Empire  of 
Rome  passes  finally  from  the  scene  of  history  and 
the  development  of  civilization  is  transferred  from 
Mediterranean  luids  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
race  to  the  North  Sea  and  to  the  Nordic  race. 
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We  have  shoini  that  the  Mediterranean  race 
entered  Europe  from  the  south  and  forms  part  of 
a  great  group  of  peoples  extending  into  southern 
Asia,  that  the  Alpine  race  came  from  the  east 
thiou^  A^  Minor  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  that  its  present  European  distribution  is  merely 
the  westernmost  point  of  an  ethnic  pyramid,  the 
base  of  which  rests  solidly  on  the  round  skulled 
peoples  of  the  great  plateaux  of  central  Asia. 
Both  of  these  races  are,  therefore,  western  exten- 
sions of  Asiatic  subspecies  and  neither  of  them  can 
be  tx>nsidered  as  exclusively  European.  ^ 

Vl^th  the  remaining  race,  the  Nordic,  however, 
the  case  is  different  This  is  a  purely  European 
type,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  devdoped  its  physical 
charajcteis  and  its  dvilizatioa  within  the  confines 
of  that  ccmtinent.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Homo  euro- 
pceus,  the  wtiite  man  par  excellence.  It  is  every- 
where characterized  by  certain  unique  specializa- 
tions, namely,  wavy  brown  or  blond  hair  and  blue, 
gray  or  light  brown  eyes,  fair  skin,  high,  narrow 
and  stnught  nose,  which  are  associated  with  great 

16; 
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stature  and  a  long  skull,  as  well  as  with  abundant 
head  and  body  hair. 

A  composite  picture  of  this  Nordic  race  and  re- 
markable examples  of  its  best  contenqwrary  types 
can  be  found  in  the  English  illustrated  weeklies, 
which  are  publishing  during  this  great  war  the  lists 
and  portraits  of  their  officers  who  have  fallen  in 
battle.  No  nation,  not  even  England  although 
richly  endowed  with  a  Nordic  gentry,  can  stand 
the  loss  of  so  much  good  blood.  Here  is  the  evi- 
dence, if  such  be  needed,  of  the  actual  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race. 

Abundance  of  hair  is  an  ancient  and  gener- 
alized character  which  the  Nordics  share  with  the 
Alpines  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  light  col- 
ored eyes  and  light  colored  hair  are  characters  of 
relatively  recent  specialization  and  consequently 
highly  unstable. 

The  pure  Nordic  race  is  at  present  clustered 
around  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas 
from  which  it  has  spread  west  and  south  and 
east  fading  off  gradually  into  the  two  preceding 
races. 

The  centre  of  its  greatest  purity  is  now  in  Swe- 
den and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  first  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula  and  later,  also,  the  immediately 
adjoining  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  the  centres  of 
radiation  of  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  branch 
of  this  race. 
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The  population  of  Scandinavia  has  been  composed 
of  this  Nordic  subspecies  from  the  commeDcement 
of  Neolithic  times  and  Sweden  to-day  represents 
one  of  the  few  coimtries  which  has  never  been  over- 
whelmed by  foreign  conquest  and  in  which  there 
has  been  but  a  single  racial  type  from  the  begm- 
ning.  This  nation  is  unique  in  its  imity  of  race, 
language,  religion  and  social  ideals. 

SouthenT  Scandinavia  only  became  fit  for  hu- 
man habitation  on  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  about 
twelve  thousand  years  ago  and  apparently  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  Nordic  race.  This  is  one 
oi  the  few  geological  dates  which  is  absolute  and 
not  relative.  It  rests  on  a  most  interesting  series 
of  computations  made  by  Baron  DeGeer,  based  on 
an  actual  count  of  the  laminated  deposits  of  clay 
laid  down  annually  by  the  retreating  glaciers,  each 
layer  representing  the  summer  deposit  of  the  sub- 
gladal  stream. 

The  Nordics  first  appear  at  the  close  of  the 
Paleolithic  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The 
earliest  industry  discovered  in  this  region,  named 
the  Maglemose  and  foimd  in  Denmark  and  else- 
where around  the  Baltic,  is  probably  the  culture 
of  the  Proto-Teutonic  branch  of  the  Nordic  race. 
No  human  remains  in  connection  therewith  have 
been  found. 

The  vigor  and  power  of  the  Nordic  race  as  a 
whole  is  such  that  it  could  not  have  been  evolved 
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in  so  restricted  an  area  as  southern  Sweden  al- 
though its  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  section  did 
develop  there  in  comparative  isolation.  The  Nor- 
dics must  have  had  a  larger  field  for  their  q)ecializa- 
tion  and  a  longer  poiod  for  their  evolution  than  is 
affwded  by  the  limited  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
Sweden  became  habitable.  For  the  development 
of  90  marked  a  type  there  is  required  a  continental 
area  isolated  and  protected  for  long  ages  from  the 
Intrusion  of  other  races.    The  climatic  conditions 

tist  have  been  such  as  to  impose  a  rigid  elimi- 
tion  oi  defectives  through  the  agency  of  hard 
winters  and  the  necessity  of  industry  and  foreaght 
in  providing  the  year's  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
during  the  short  summer.  Such  demands  on  en- 
ergy if  long  continued  would  produce  a  strong, 
virile  and  self-contained  race  which  would  inevi- 
tably overwhelm  in  battle  nations  whose  weaker 
4  elements  had  not  been  purged  by  the  conditions  of 
an  equally  severe  environment. 

An  area  conforming  to  these  requirements  is 
offered  by  the  forests  and  plains  of  eastern  Ger- 
many, Poland  and  Rus^.  It  was  here  that  the 
Proto-Nordic  type  evcdved  and  here  their  remnants 
are  found.  They  were  protected  from  Asia  on  the 
east  by  the  then  almost  continuous  water  cormec- 
tions  across  eastern  Russia  between  the  White  Sea 
and  the  old  Ca^ian-Aral  Sea. 

Durii^  the  last  glacial  advance  (known  as  the 
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Wttrm)  which,  like  the  preceding  glaciations,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  period  of  land  depression, 
the  White  Sea  extended  far  to  the  south  of  its 
present  limits,  while  the  enlarged  Caspian  Sea, 
then  and  long  afterward  connected  with  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  extended  northward  to  the  great  bend  of 
the  Volga.  The  intermediate  area  was  studded 
with  large  lakes  and  morasses.  Thus  an  almost 
complete  water  barrier  of  shallow  sea  located  just 
west  of  the  low  Ural  Mountains,  separated  Europe 
from  Asia  during  the  Wiirm  gladation  and  the 
following  period  of  glacial  retreat.  The  broken 
connection  was  restored  just  before  the  dawn  oi 
history  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  land  and  the 
shrinking  of  the  Caspian-Aral  Sea  through  the  in- 
creasing desiccation  which  has  left  its  present  sur- 
face below  sea  level. 

An  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  isolation  of  this  Nordic  cradle  on  the  south  is 
the  fact  that  from  earliest  times  down  to  this  day 
the  pressure  of  population  has  been  unchangeably 
from  the  bleak  and  sterile  north,  southward  and 
eastward,  into  the  sunny  but  enervatii^  lands  of 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  i'ersia  and  india. 

Tn  these  forests  and  steppes  of  the  north,  the 
Nordic  race  gradually  evolved  in  isolation  and  at 
an  early  date  spread  north  over  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  together  with  much  of  the  land  now  sub- 
merged under  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 
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Nordic  strains  form  everywhere  a  substratum 
of  peculation  throughout  Russia  and  underlie  the 
round  skulled  Slavs  who  first  appear  a  little  over  a 
thousand  years  ago  as  coming  not  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Asia  but  from  south  Poland.  Burial  mounds 
called  kurgans  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
Russia  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Urals  and  con- 
tain numerous  remains  of  a  dolichocephalic  race, — 
in  fact,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  skulls  are 
of  this  type.  Round  skulls  first  become  numer- 
ous in  ancient  Russian  graveyards  about  900  A.  D. 
and  soon  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the 
Slavic  period  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
times one-half  of  the  skulls  were  brachycephaUc, 
while  in  modem  cemeteries  the  proportion  of  round 
skulls  is  still  greater.  The  ancient  Nordic  element, 
however,  still  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  northern  Russia  and  contributes 
the  blondness  and  the  red-headedness  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Russian  of  to-day.  As  we  leave 
the  Baltic  coasts  the  Nordic  characters  fade  out 
both  toward  the  south  and  east.  The  blond  ele- 
ment in  the  nobility  of  Russia  is  of  later  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  origin. 

When  the  seas  which  separated  Russia  from  Asia 

dried,  when  the  isolation  and  exacting  climate  of 

^  the  north  had  done  their  work  and  produced  the 

vigorous  Nordic  type,  and  whm  in  the  fulness  of 

time  bronze  for  their  weapons  reached  them  these 
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men  burst  upon  the  southern  races,  conquering 
east,  south  and  west.  They  brought  with  them 
from  the  north  the  hardihood  and  vigor  acquired 
tmder  the  rigorous  selection  of  a  long  winter  season 
and  vanquished  in  battle  the  inhabitants  of  older 
and  feebler  civilizations,  but  only  to  succiunb  in 
their  turn  to  the  softening  influences  of  a  life  of  4 
ease  and  plenty  in  their  new  homes. 

The  earhest  recorded  appearance  of  Aiyan- 
speaking  Nordics  is  our  first  dim  vision  of  the 
Sacse  introducing  Sanskrit  into  India,  the  Cimme- 
rians pouring  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus 
from  the  grasslands  of  South  Russia  to  invade  the 
Empire  of  the  Medes  and  the  Achieans  and 
Phrygians  conquering  Greece  and  the  ^gean  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  About  iioo  B.  C.  Nordics  enter 
Italy  as  Umbrians  and  Oscans  and  soon  after  other 
Nordics  cross  the  Rhine  into  Gaul.  The  latter 
were  the  western  vanguard  of  the  Celtic-speaking 
tribes  which  had  long  occupied  those  districts  in 
Germany  which  lay  south  and  west  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Nordics.  These  Teutons  at  this  early  date 
were  confined  probably  to  Scandinavia  and  the 
immediate  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  were  just  be- 
ginning to  press  southward. 

This  first  Celtic  wave  of  Nordics  seems  to  have 
swept  westward  along  the  sandy  plains  of  northern 
Europe,  and  entered  France  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.   From  this  point  as  Goidels  they  spread  north 
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into  Britain,  reaching  there  about  800  B.  C.  As 
Gauls  th^  conquered  all  France  and  pushed  <hi 
southward  and  westward  into  Spain  and  over  the 
Maritime  A^  into  northern  Italy,  where  they  en- 
countered the  kindred  Nordic  Umbrians,  who  at  an 
earlier  date  had  crossed  the  Alps  from  the  north- 
east. Other  Celtic-speaking  Nordics  apparently  mi- 
grated up  the  Rhine  and  down  the  Danube  and 
by  the  time  the  Romans  came  on  the  scene  the 
Al^unes  <A  central  Europe  had  been  thorou^y 
Celtidzed.  These  tribes  pushed  eastward  into 
southern  Russia  and  reached  the  Crimea  as  eariy 
as  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Mixed  with  the  na- 
tives, they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cdto- 
Scyths.  This  swarming  out  of  what  is  now  called 
Germany  of  the  first  N<»tUcs  was  during  the  clos- 
ing phases  of  the  Bronze  Period  and  was  craitau- 
poraiy  with  and  probably  caused  by  the  first  great 
ezpansi(Hi  of  the  Teutons  from  Scandinavia  by  way 
both  of  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  coasts. 

These  invaders  were  succeeded  by  a  second  wave 
(tf  Celtic-speaking  peoples,  the  Cymiy  or  Brythons, 
who  drove  their  Goidelic  predecessors  still  farther 
westward  and  exterminated  and  absorbed  them 
over  large  areas.  These  Cymric  invasions  occurred 
about  300-100  B.  C.  and  were  probably  the  result 
of  the  growing  development  of  the  Teutons  and 
their  final  e:q>ul^on  of  the  Cdtic-speaking  tribes 
from  Germany.    Tliese  Cymry  occupied  northern 
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France  under  the  name  of  Belga  and  invaded  Eng- 
land as  Biythons  in  several  waves,  the  last  being  the 
true  BelgK.  The  conquests  of  these  Cymric  tribes 
in  both  Gaxd  and  Britain  were  only  checked  by  the 
legions  of  Rome. 

These  migrations  are  exceedingly  hard  to  trace 
because  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Celtic  speech  is  now  fotmd  on  the  lips  of  popu- 
lations in  nowise  rdated  to  the  Nordics  who  first 
introduced  it.  But  one  fact  stands  out  clearly,  all 
the  or^iinal  Celtic-speaking  tribes  were  Nordic. 

What  were  the  special  physical  characters  of 
these  tribes  in  which  they  differed  from  thur  Teu- 
tonic successors  is  now  impossible  to  say,  beyond 
the  possible  suggestion  that  in  the  British  Isles  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  populations  in  which  red  hair 
and  gray  or  green  eyes  are  abundant  have  rather 
more  of  this  Celtic  strain  in  them  than  have  the 
flaxen  haired  Teutons,  whose  china-blue  eyes  are 
clearly  not  Celtic. 

When  the  peoples  called  Gauls  or  Celts  by  the 
Romans  and  Galatians  by  the  Greeks  first  appear 
in  history  they  are  described  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  were  later  the  Teutons.  They  were  all" 
gigantic  barbarians  with  fair  and  very  often  red 
hair,  then  more  frequent  than  to-day,  with  gray  or 
fiercely  blue  eyes  and  were  thus  clearly  members 
of  the  Nordic  subspecies. 

The  first  Celtic-^>eaking  nations  with  whom  the 
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Romans  came  in  contact  were  Gaulish  and  had 
probably  incoixrarated  much  Alpine  blood  by  the 
time  they  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  domain 
erf  classic  history.  The  Nordic  element  had  be- 
come still  weaker  by  absorption  from  the  con- 
quered populations  when  at  a  later  date  the  Ro- 
mans broke  through  the  ring  of  Celtic  nations  and 
came  into  contact  with  the  Nordic  Cymry  and 
Teutons. 

After  these  early  expansions  of  Gauls  and  Cynuy 
the  Teutons  appear  upon  the  scene.  Of  the  pure 
Teutons  within  the  ken  of  history,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  more  than  the  most  important  of 
the  long  series  of  conquering  tribes. 

The  greatest  of  them  all  were  perhEq>s  the 
Goths,  who  came  originally  from  the  south  of 
Sweden  and  were  long  located  on  the  opposite 
German  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistxila.  From 
here  they  crossed  Poland  to  the  Crimea  where  they 
were  known  in  the  first  century.  Three  hxmdred 
years  later  they  were  driven  westward  by  the  Huns 
and  forced  into  the  Dacian  plain  and  over  the 
Danube  into  the  Roman  Empire.  There  they  split 
up;  the  Ostrogoths  after  a  period  of  subjection  to 
the  Huns  on  the  Danube,  ravaged  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  conquered  Italy 
and  founded  there  a  great  but  shortlived  nation. 
The  Visigoths  occupied  much  of  Gaul  and  then 
entered  Spain  driving  the  Nordic  Vandals  before 
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them  into  Africa.  The  Teutons  and  Cimbri, 
destroyed  by  Marius  in  southern  Gaul  about  100 
B.  C,  the  Gepida,  the  Alans,  the  Suevi,  the  Van- 
dals, the  Alemanni  of  the  upper  Rhine,  the  Mar- 
comanni,  the  Saxons,  the  Batavians,  the  Frisians, 
the  Angles,  the  Jutes,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Heruli  of  Italy,  the  Bui:gundians  of  the  east  of 
France,  the  Franks  of  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Danes, 
and,  latest  of  all,  the  Norse  Vikings  emerge  from 
the  northern  forests  and  seas  one  after  another  and 
sweep  through  history.  Less  well  known  but  of 
great  importance  are  the  Varangians,  who  comii^ 
,from  Sweden  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  con- 
quered the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  much 
of  White  Russia  and  left  there  a  djoiasty  and  aris- 
tocracy of  Nordic  blood.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  they  were  the  rulers  of  Russia. 

The  traditions  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards  and 
Burgundians  all  point  to  Sweden  as  their  earliest 
homeland  and  probably  all  the  pure  Teutonic 
tribes  came  originally  from  Scandinavia  and  were 
closely  related. 

When  these  Teutonic  tribes  poured  down  from 
the  Baltic  coasts,  their  Celtic-speaking  Nordic 
predecessors  were  already  much  mixed  with  the 
underlying  populations,  Mediterranean  in  the  west 
and. Alpine  in  the  south.  These  "Celts"  were  not 
recognized  by  the  Teutons  as  kin  in  any  sense 
and  were  all  called,  Welsh,  or  foreigners.    From  this 
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word  are  derived  the  names  "Wales,"  "Cora- 
wales"  or  "Cornwall,"  "Valais,"  "Walloons,"  and 
"Vlach"  or  "Wallachian." 
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No  proper  understanding  is  possible  of  the 
meaning  of  the  history  of  Christendom  or  full  ap>- 
predation  of  the  place  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  Nor- 
dics without  a  brief  review  of  the  events  in  Eu- 
Kqje  of  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

When  Rome  fell  and  changed  trade  conditions 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  power  from  its  historic 
capital  in  Italy  to  a  strategic  situation  on  the  Bos- 
porus, western  Europe  was  definitely  and  finally 
abandoned  to  its  Teutonic  invaders.  These  same 
barbarians  swept  up  again  and  again  to  the  Pro- 
pontis,  only  to  recoil  before  the  organized  strength 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  walls  of  Mikkle- 
gard.  The  final  line  of  cleavage  between  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  Empires  corresponded  closely  to 
the  boundaries  of  Latin  and  Greek  speech  and  dif> 
ferences  of  language  no  doubt  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  political  and  later  of  the  religious  divergence 
between  them. 

Until  the  coming  of  the  Alpine  Slavs  the  East- 
em  Empire  still  held  in  Europe  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  much  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Western  Empire,  however,  collapsed  utterly  under 
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the  impact  of  hordes  of  Nordic  Teutons  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries of  our  era  north  Africa,  once  the  empire  of 
Carthage,  had  become  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ncntlic  Vandals.  Spain  fell  under  the  control  of 
the  Visigoths  and  Lusitania^  now  Portugal,  under 
that  of  the  Suevi.  Gaul  was  Visigothic  in  the 
south  and  Burgundian  in  the  east,  while  the 
Prankish  kingdom  dominated  the  north  until  it 
finally  absorbed  and  incorporated  all  the  temtories 
of  ancient  Gaul  and  made  it  the  land  of  the  Franks. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  France  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  the  country  of  Langued'oil, 
is  the  true  land  of  the  Franks  while  the  southern 
Languedoc  was  never  Prankish  except  by  conquest, 
and  was  never  as  thoroughly  Nordidzed  as  the 
north.  Whatever  Nordic  elements  are  still  to  be 
foimd  there  are  Gothic  and  Burgundian  but  not 
Franki^. 

Italy  fell  under  the  control  first  of  the  Ostro- 
goths and  then  of  the  Lombards.  The  purely 
Nordic  Saxons  with  kindred  tribes  conquered  the 
British  Isles  and  meanwhile  the  Norse  and  Danish 
Scandinavians  contributed  a  large  element  to  all 
the  coast  popidations  as  far  south  as  Spain  and 
the  Swedes  organized  in  the  eastern  Baltic  what 
is  now  Russia. 

Thus  when  Rome  passed  all  Europe  had  be- 
come superficially  Teutonic.    At  first  these  Teutons 
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were  isolated  and  independent  tribes  bearing  some 
shadowy  relation  to  the  one  organized  state  they 
knew,  the  Empire  of  Rome.  Then  came  the  Mo- 
hammedan invasion,  which  reached  western  Eu- 
rope from  Africa  and  destroyed  the  Visigothic 
kingdom.  The  Moslems  swept  on  unchecked 
until  their  light  horsemen  dashed  themselves  to 
pieces  against  the  heavy  armed  cavalry  of  Charles 
Martel  and  his  Franks  at  Tours  in  732  A.  D. 

The  destruction  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  the 
armies  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  conquest  o{ 
Spain  by  the  Moors  and  finally  the  overthrow  of 
the  Lombards  hf^Qa  Franks  were  all  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  fact  that  these  barbarians,  Vandab, 
Goths,  Suevi  and  Lombards,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  Franks,  were  originally  Christians  . 
of  the  Arian  or  Unitarian  confession  and  as 
such  were  regarded  as  heretics  by  their  orthodox 
Christian  subjects.  The  Franks  alone  were  con- 
verted from  heathenism  directly  to  the  Trini- 
tfirian  faith  to  which  the  old  populations  of  the 
Roman  Empire  adhered.  From  this  orthodoxy 
of  the  Franks  arose  the  close  relation  between 
France,  "the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church,"  and 
the  papacy,  a  connection  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years — in  fact  nearly  to  our  own 
day. 

With   the  Goths  eliminated  western  Christen- 
dom became  Frankish.    In  the  year  Soo  A.  D. 
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Charlemagne  was  crowned  at  Rome  and  re-estab- 
lished the  Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  which  in- 
cluded all  Christendom  outside  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  In  some  form  or  shape  this  Roman 
Empire  endured  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  during  all  that  time  it  formed 
the  basis  of  the  political  concept  of  Eur(^>ean 

This  same  concept  lies  to-day  at  the  root  of  the 
imperial  idea.  Kaiser,  Tsar  and  Emperor  each 
takes  his  name  and  in  some  way  imdertakes  to 
trace  his  title  from  Caesar  and  the  Empire.  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  claimed  and  often  ezer- 
dsed  overlordship  as  to  all  the  other  continental 
Christian  nations  and  when  the  Crusades  began 
it  was  the  German  Emperor  who  led  the  Frankish 
hosts  against  the  Saracens.  Charlemagne  was  a 
German  Emperor,  his  capital  was  at  Aachen  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
language  of  his  court  was  German.  For  several 
centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks 
thdr  Teutonic  tongue  held  its  own  against  the 
Latin  q>eech  of  the  Romanized  Gauls. 

The  history  ctf  all  Christian  Europe  is  in  some 
decree  interwoven  with  this  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Though  the  Empire  was  neither  holy  nor 
Roman  but  altc^ether  secular  and  Teutonic,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  the  heart  of  Europe  for  ages. 
Holland  and  Flanders,  Lorrai!19  and  Alsace,  Buc- 
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gundy  and  Luxemburg,  Lombardy  and  the  Veneto, 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Styria  are 
states  which  were  originally  component  parts  of 
the  Empire  although  many  of  them  have  since 
been  torn  away  by  rival  nations  or  have  become  in- 
dependent, while  much  of  northern  Italy  remained 
under  the  sway  of  Austria  within  the  memory  of 
living  men. 

The  Empire  wasted  its  strength  in  imperial  am- 
bitions and  foreign  conquests  instead  of  consoli- 
dating, organizing  and  unifying  its  own  territories 
and  the  fact  that  the  imperial  crown  was  elective 
for  many  generations  before  it  became  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg  checked  the  tmification 
of  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  strong  hereditary  monarchy,  such  as  arose  in 
England  and  in  France,  would  have  anticipated 
the  Germany  of  to-day  by  a  thousand  years  and 
made  it  the  predominant  state  in  Christendom, 
but  disruptive  elements  in  the  persons  of  great 
territorial  dukes  were  successful  throughout  its 
history  in  preventing  an  effective  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 

That  the  German  Emperor  was  regarded,  though 
vaguely,  as  the  overlord  of  all  Christian  monarchs 
was  clearly  indicated  when  Henry  VIII  of  England 
and  Francis  I  of  France  appeared  as  candidates 
for  the  imperial  crown  against  Charles  of  Spain, 
afterward  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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Europe  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  Europe  predominantly 
until  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  This  war  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  catastrophe  of  all  the  ghastly 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  de- 
stroyed an  entire  generation,  taking  each  year  for 
thirty  years  the  finest  manhood  of  the  nations. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Germany  was 
destroyed,  in  some  states  such  as  Bohemia  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  or  exiled, 
while  out  of  500,000  inhabitants  in  Wtirtemberg 
there  were  only  48,000  left  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Terrible  as  this  loss  was,  the  destruction  did  not 
fall  equally  on  the  various  races  and  classes  in 
the  community.  It  bore,  of  course,  most  heavily 
upon  the  big  blond  fighting  man  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  German  states  contained  a  greatly 
lessened  proportion  of  Nordic  blood.  In  fact, 
from  that  time  on  the  purely  Teutonic  race  in 
Germany  has  been  largely  replaced  by  the  Al- 
pine types  in  the  south  and  by  the  Wendish  and 
the  Polish  types  in  the  east.  This  change  of  race 
in  Germany  has  gone  so  far  that  it  has  been  com- 

-  puted  that  out  of  the  70,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  German  Empire,  only  9,000,000  are  purely 
Teutonic  in  coloration,  stature  and  skull  charac- 
ters.   The  rarity  of  pure  Teutonic  and  Nordic 

.  types  among  the  German  immigrants  to  America  in 
contrast  to  its  almost  universal  prevalence  among 
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those  from  Scandinavia  Is  traceable  to  the  same 
cause. 

In  addition,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  virtually 
destroyed  the  land  owning  yeomanry  and  lesser 
gentry  formerly  found  in  mediseval  Germany  as 
numerously  as  in  France  or  in  England.  The  re- 
ligious wars  of  France,  while  not  as  devasting  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  as  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  Germany,  nevertheless  greatly  weakened  the 
French  cavalier  type,  the  "petite  noblesse  de  pro- 
vince." In  Germany  this  class  had  flourished  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  contributed  great 
numbers  of  knights,  poets,  thinkers,  artists  and 
artisans  who  gave  charm  and  variety  to  the  society 
of  central  Europe.  But,  as  said,  this  section  of 
the  population  was  practically  exterminated  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  this  class  of  gentlemen 
practically  vanishes  from  German  history  from 
that  time  on. 

When  the  Thirty  Years*  War  was  over  there  re- 
mained in  Germany  nothing  except  the  brutalized  * 
peasantry,  largely  of  Alpine  derivation  in  the 
south  and  east,  and  the  high  nobility  which  turned 
from  the  toils  of  endless  warfare  to  mimic  on  a 
small  scale  the  court  of  Versailles.  After  this  long 
struggle  the  boimdaries  in  central  Europe  between 
the  Protestant  North  and  the  Catholic  South  fol- 
low in  a  marked  degree  the  frontier  between  the 
northern  plain  inhabited  chiefly  by  Nordics  and 
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the  more  mountainous  countries  in  the  south  popu- 
lated ahnost  entirely  by  Alpines. 

It  has  taken  Germany  two  centuries  to  recover 
her  vigor,  her  wealth  and  her  aspirations  to  a  place 
in  the  sun.. 

During  these  years  Germany  was  a  political  non- 
entity, a  mere  congeries  of  petty  states  bickering 
and  fighting  with  each  other,  claiming  and  own- 
ing only  the  Empire  of  the  Air  as  Napoleon  h^>- 
pily  phrased  it.  Meantime  France  and  En^^and 
founded  thdr  colonial  empires  beyond  the  seas. 

Vfb.ea  in  the  last  generation  Germany  became 
unified  and  organized,  she  fotmd  herself  not  only 
too  late  to  share  in  these  colonial  enterprises,  but 
also  lacking  in  much  of  the  racial  element  and  still 
more  lacking  in  the  very  classes  which  were  her 
greatest  strength  and  glory  before  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  To-day  the  ghastly  rarity  in  the  Genoan 
armies  of  chivalry  and  generosity  toward  women 

I  and  of  knightly  protection  and  courtesy  toward  the 
prisoners  or  wounded  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
this  annihilation  of  the  gentle  classes.  The  Ger- 
mans of  to-day,  whether  they  live  on  the  farms 
or  in  the  cities,  are  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  the  peasants  who  survived,  not  of  the  brilliant 
knights  and  sturdy  foot  soldiers  who  fell  in  that 
'^  m^ty  conflict.  Knowledge  of  this  great  past 
when  Europe  was  Teubmic  and  memories  of  the 
shadowy  grandeur  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors, 
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who,  generation  after  generation,  led  Teutonic 
armies  over  the  Alps  to  assert  thdr  title  to  Italian 
provinces,  have  played  no  small  part  in  modem 
German  consciousness. 

These  traditions  and  the  knowledge  that  their 
own  religious  dissensions  swept  them  from  tiie 
leadership  of  the  European  world  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  German  imperial  ideal  of  to-day  and  it  is 
for  this  ideal  that  the  German  armies  are  dying, 
just  as  did  their  ancestors  for  a  thousand  years 
under  thdr  Fredericks,  Henrys,  Conrads  and  Ottos. 

But  the  Empire  of  Rome  and  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  are  no  more  and  the  Teutonic  type 
is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  contending 
forces  in  this  world  war.  With  the  United  States 
in  the  field  the  balance  of  pure  Nordic  blood  will  \ 
be  heavily  against  the  Central  Powers,  which  pride 
themselves  on  bdng  "the  Teutonic  -powers." 

Germany  is  too  late  and  is  limited  to  a  destiny 
fixed  and  ordained  for  her  on  the  fatal  day  in  1618 
when  the  Hapsburg  Ferdinand  forced  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia  into  revolt. 

Although  as  a  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
German  Empire  is  far  less  Nordic  than  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  north  and  northwest  of  Germany  are 
still  Teutonic  throughout  and  in  the  east  and  south 
the  Alpines  have  been  thoroughly  Germanized  with 
an  aristocracy  and  upper  class  very  largely  of  pure 
Teutonic  blood. 
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The  men  of  Nordic  blood  to-day  form  practi- 
cally all  the  population  of  Scandinavian  countries, 
as  also  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles  and  are  almost  pure  in  type  in  Scotland  and 
eastern  and  northern  England.  The  Nordic  realm 
includes  nearly  all  the  northern  third  of  France 
with  extenwons  into  the  fertile  southwest;  all  the 
rich  lowlands  of  Flanders;  all  Holland;  the  north- 
em  half  of  Germany  with  extensions  up  the  Rhine 
and  down  the  Danube;  and  the  north  of  Poland 
and  of  Russia.  Recent  calculations  indicate  that 
there  are  about  90,000,600  of  purely  Nordic  phys- 
'  ical  type  in  Europe  out  of  a  total  population  of 
420,000,000. 

Throughout  southern  Europe  a  Nordic  nobility 
of  Teutonic  type  everywhere  forms  the  old  aristo- 
cratic and  miUtary  classes  or  what  now  remains 
of  them.  These  aristocrats,  by  as  much  as  their 
blood  is  pure,  are  taller  and  blonder  than  the  native 
populations,  whether  these  be  Alpine  in  central 
Europe  or  Mediterranean  in  Spain  or  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy. 

The  countries  speaking  Low  German  dialects 
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are  almost  purely  Nordic  but  the  populations  of 
High  German  speech  are  very  largely  Teutonized 
Alpines  and  occupy  lands  once  Celtic-speaking. 
The  main  distinction  between  the  two  dialects  is 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Celtic  elements 
in  High  German. 

In  northern  Italy  there  is  a  large,  amount  of  Nor- 
dic blood.  In  Lombardy,  Venice  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  coimtry  the  aristocracy  is  blonder  ' 
and  taller  than  the  peasantry,  but  the  Nordic  ele- 
ment in  Italy  has  declined  noticeably  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  Roman  times  onward  for  a 
thousand  years  the  Teutons  swarmed  into  north- 
em  Italy,  through  the  Alps  and  chiefly  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass.  Wth  the  stoppage  of  these 
Nordic  reinforcements  this  strain  seems  to  have 
grown  less  all  through  Italy.* 

In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  there  is  Uttle  to  show 
for  the  floods  of  Nordic  blood  that  have  poured  in 
for  the  last  3,500  years,  beginning  with  the  Achae- 
ans  of  Homer,  who  first  appeared  en  masse  about 
1400  B.  C.  and  were  followed  successively  by  the 
Dorians,  Cimmerians  and  Gauls,  down  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Varangians  of  Byzantine  times. 

*  ProcoiHus  tellt  a  ugaificant  stoiy  which  Uluatntes  the  oontnut  in 
ndal  duncter  between  the  natives  end  the  barbarians.  He  relates 
that,  at  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  in  540  A.  D.  by  the  Goths  to  the  anny 
ol  the  Byzantines,  "when  the  Gothic  women  saw  how  swarthy,  small 
men  of  mean  a^>ect  had  conquered  their  tall,  robust,  fair-tkinned  baiba- 
rians,  they  were  furioua  and  spat  in  tlieii  husbands'  facca  and  cuised 
tbem  for  cowards." 
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The  tall  stature  of  the  population  along  the 
Ulyrian  Alps  from  the  Tyrol  to  Albania  on  the 
south  is  tindoubtedly  of  Nordic  origin  and  dates 
from  some  of  these  early  invasions,  but  these  H- 
lyrians  have  been  so  crossed  with  Slavs  that  all 
other  blond  elements  have  been  lost  and  the  ex- 
isting population  is  essentially  of  brachycephalic 
Alpme  type.  They  are  known  as  the  Dinaric  race. 
What  few  remnants  of  blondness  occur  in  this  dis- 
trict, more  particularly  in  Albania,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  Frankish  elements  in  Bosnia,  may  proba- 
bly be  attributed  to  later  infiltrations. 

The  Tyrolese  seem  to  be  largely  Nordic  except  in 
re^ct  to  their  roimd  skull. 

In  Russia  and  in  Poland  the  Nordic  stature, 
blondness  and  long  skull  grow  less  and  less  pro- 
nounced as  one  proceeds  south  and  east  from  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

It  would  appear  that  in  all  those  parts  of  Eu- 
Tope  outside  of  its  natural  habitat,  the  Nordic 
blood  is  on  the  wane  from  England  to  Italy  and 
th~at  the  ancient,  acclimated  and  primitive  popula- 

Itions  of  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  race  are  subtly 
reasserting  their  long  lost  political  power  through 
a  high  breeding  rate  and  democratic  institutions. 

In  western  Europe  the  first  wave  of  the  Nordic 
tribes  appeared  about  three  thousand  years  ago  and 
was  followed  by  other  invasions  with  the  Nordic 
element  becoming  stronger  imtil  after  the  fall  of 
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Rome  whole  tribes  moved  into  its  provinces,  Teu- 
tonizing  them  more  or  less  for  varying  lengths  of 
time. 

These  incoming  Nordics  intermarried  with  the 
native  populations  and  were  gradually  bred  out 
and  the  resurgence  of  the  old  native  stock,  chiefly 
Alpine,  has  proceeded  steadily  since  the  Frankish 
Charlemagne  destroyed  the  Lombard  kingdom  and 
is  proceeding  with  unabated  vigor  to-day.  This 
process  was  greatly  accelerated  in  western  Europe 
by  the  Crusades,  which  were  extremely  destructive 
to  the  Nordic  feudal  lords,  especially  the  Frankish 
and  Norman  nobility  and  was  continued  by  the 
wars  of  the  Reformation  and  by  those  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  world  war  now  in  full  swing  with  its 
toll  of  millions  will  leave  Europe  much  poorer  in 
Nordic  blood.  One  of  its  most  certain  results  will 
be  the  partial  destruction  of  the  aristocratic  classes 
everywhere  in  northern  Europe.  In  England  the 
nobility  has  already  stifiered  in  battle  more  than  in 
any  century  since  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  This  will 
tend  to  realize  the  standardization  of  type  so  dear 
to  democratic  ideals.  If  equality  cannot  be  ob-^ 
tained  by  lengthening  and  uplifting  the  stunted  of 
body  and  of  mind,  it  can  be  at  least  realized  by  the 
destruction  of  the  exalted  of  stature  and  of  soul. 
The  bed  of  Procrustes  operates  with  the  same 
fatal  exactness  when  it  shortens  the  long  as  when  it 
stretches  the  under^zed. 
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The  first  Nordics  in  Spam  were  the  Gauls  who 
crossed  the  western  Pyrenees  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era  and  introduced  Aryan 
speech  into  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  They  quickly 
mixed  with  Mediterranean  natives  and  the  com- 
posite Spaniards  were  called  Celtiberians  by  the 
Romans.  ^" 

In  Portugal  and  Spain  there  are  in  the  phyiuca] 
structure  of  the  population  few  traces  of  these 
early  Celtic-^ieaking  Nordic  invaders  but  the 
Suevi,  who  a  thousand  years  later  occupied  parts 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Vandals  and  Vidgoths,  who 
conquered  and  held  Spain  for  300  years,  have  left 
some  small  evidence  of  their  blood.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  northern  Spain  a  con^derable  percentage 
of  light  colored  eyes  reveals  these  Nordic  elements 
in  the  population. 

Deep  seated  Castilian  traditions  associate  aris- 
tocracy with  blondness  and  the  sangre  aztd,  or  blue 
blood  of  Spain,  probably  refers  to  the  blue  eye 
of  the  Goth,  whose  traditional  claim  to  lordship 
is  also  shown  in  the  Spanish  name  for  gentleman, 
"hidalgo,"  said  to  mean  "the  son  of  the  Goth." 
The  fact  that  the  blood  shows  as  "blue"  through  the 
fair  Nordic  skin  is  also  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

As  long  as  this  Gothic  nobility  controlled  the 
Spanish  states  during  the  endless  crusades  against 
the  Moors,  Spain  belonged  to  the  Nordic  king- 
doms, but  when  their  blood  became  impaired  by 
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losses  in  wars  waged  out^de  of  Spain  and  in  tlie 
conquest  of  the  Americas,  the  sceptre  fell  from  this 
noble  race  into  the  hands  of  the  native  Iberian, 
who  had  not  the  physical  vigor  or  the  intellectual 
strength  to  maintain  the  world  empire  built  up  by 
the  stronger  race.  For  200  years  the  Spanish  infan- 
try had  no  equal  in  Europe  but  this  distinction 
disappeared  with  the  opening  decades  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  splendid  conquistadores  of  the  New  World 
were  of  Nordic  type,  but  their  pure  stock  did  not 
long  survive  their  new  surroundings  and  to-day 
they  have  vanished  utterly,  leaving  behind  them 
only  their  language  and  their  religion.  After  con- 
sidering well  these  facts  we  shall  not  have  to  search 
further  for  the  causes  of  the  collapse  of  Spain. 

Gaul  at  the  time  of  Cjesar's  conquest  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Nordic  race,  which  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  north  as  well  as  the 
military  classes  elsewhere  and,  while  the  Romans 
killed  ofi  an  undue  proportion  of  this  fighting  ele- 
ment, the  power  and  vigor  of  the  French  nation 
have  been  based  on  this  blood  and  its  later  rein- 
forcements. In  fact,  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  the 
amount  of  Nordic  blood  in  each  nation  is  a  very 
fair  measure  of  its  strength  in  war  and  standing  in 
dvilization.  The  proportion  of  men  of  pure  type 
of  each  constituent  race  to  the  mixed  type  is  also 
a  powerful  factor. 
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When,  about  looo  B.  C,  the  first  Nordics  crossed 
the  lover  Rhine  they  found  the  Mediterranean 
race  in  France  everywhere  overwhelmed  by  an 
Alpine  population  except  in  the  south.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Csesar  the  Celtic  language  of  these 
invaders  had  been  imposed  upon  the  entire  pop- 
ulation and  the  country  had  been  saturated  with 
Nordic  blood,  except  in  Aquitaine  which  seems  to 
have  retained  imtil  at  least  that  date  its  Anaryan 
Iberian  ^eech.  These  earliest  Nordics  in  the 
west  were  known  to  the  ancient  world  as  Gauls. 
These  Gauls,  or  "Celts,"  as  they  were  called  by 
Csesar,  occupied  in  his  day  the  centre  of  France. 
The  actual  racial  complexion  of  this  part  of  France 
was  overwhelmingly  Alpine  then  and  is  so  now, 
but  this  population  had  been  Celticized  thoroughly 
by  the  Gauls,  just  as  it  was  Latinized  as  cmn- 
pletely  at  a  later  date  by  the  Romans. 

The  northern  third  of  France,  that  is  above 
Paris,  was  inhabited  in  Csesar's  time  by  the  Belgx, 
a  Nordic  people  of  the  Cymric  division  of  Celtic 
speech.  They  were  largely  of  Teutonic  blood  and 
in  fact  should  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  fore- 
nmners  of  the  Germans.  They  probably  rq)resent 
the  early  Teutons  who  had  crossed  from  Sweden 
and  adopted  the  Celtic  speech  of  their  Nordic 
kindred  whom  they  found  on  the  mainland.  These 
Belgx  had  followed  the  earlier  Goidels  across  Ger- 
many into  Britain  and  Gaul  and  were  rapidly  dis- 
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placing  their  Nordic  predecessors,  who  by  this 
time  were  much  weakened  by  mixture  with  the 
autochthones,  when  Rome  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  set  a  limit  to  their  conquests  by  the  Pax 
Romana. 

The  Belgie  of  the  north  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  the  bravest  of  the  peoples  of  Gaul, 
according  to  Csesar's  oft-quoted  remark,  but  the 
claim  of  the  modem  Belgians  to  descent  from  this 
race  is  without  basis  and  rests  solely  on  the  fact 
that  the  present  kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  only 
became  independent  and  assumed  its  proud  name 
in  1 83 1,  occupies  a  small  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant comer  of  the  land  of  the  Belgce.  Tlie  Flem- 
ings of  Belgium  are  Nordic  Franks  speaking  a 
Low  German  tongue  and  the  Walloons  are  Al- 
pines whose  language  is  an  archaic  French. 

The  Belgae  and  the  Goidelic  renmants  of  Nordic 
blood  in  the  centre  of  Gaul  taken  together  prob- 
ably constituted  only  a  small  minority  in  blood  of 
the  population,  but  were  everywhere  the  military 
and  ruling  classes.  These  Nordic  elements  were 
later  reinforced  by  powerful  Teutonic  tribes, 
namely,  Vandals,  Visigoths,  Alans,  Saxons,  Bur- 
gundians  and,  most  important  of  alt,  the  Franks  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  who  founded  modem  France  and 
made  it  for  long  centuries  "la  grande  nation"  6( 
Christendom. 

The  Frankish  dynasties  long  after  Charlemagne 
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were  of  purely  Teutonic  blood  and  the  aristocratic 
land  owning  and  military  classes  down  to  the  great 
Revolution  were  very  largely  of  this  type,  which 
by  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Frankish  king- 
dom had  incorporated  all  the  other  Nordic  elements 
of  old  Roman  Gaul,  both  Gaulish  and  Belgic. 

The  last  invasion  of  Teutonic-speaking  barba- 
rians was  that  of  the  Danish  Northmen,  who  were, 
of  course,  of  immixed  Nordic  blood  and  who  con- 
quered and  settled  Normandy  in  gii  A.  D.  No 
sooner  had  the  barbarian  invasions  ceased  than 
the  ancient  aboriginal  blood  strains,  Mediterranean, 
Alpine  and  elements  derived  from  Paleolithic 
times,  began  a  slow  and  steady  recovery.  Step  by 
step  ■with  the  reappearance  of  these  primitive  and 
deep  rooted  stocks  the  Nordic  element  in  France 
declined  and  with  it  the  vigor  of  the  nation. 
Even  in  Normandy  the  Alpines  now  tend  to  pre- 
dominate and  the  French  blonds  are  becoming 
more  and  more  limited  to  the  northeastern  and 
eastern  provinces. 
\  The  chief  historic  events  of  the  last  thousand 
I  years  have  hastehed  this  process  and  the  fact  that 
the  Nordic  element  everywhere  forms  the  fighting 
section  of  the  commimity  caused  the  loss  in  war 
'  to  fall  disproportionately  as  among  the  three  races 
ill  France.  The  religious  wars  greatly  weakened 
the  Nordic  provincial  nobility,  which  was  before 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  largely  Protes- 
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tant  and  the  extermination  of  the  upper  classes^ 
was  hastened  by  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars.     These  last  wars  are  said  to  have  shortened 
the  stature  of  the  Frelich  by  four  inches;  in  other  4 
words,  the  tall  Nordic  strain  was  killed  off  in 
greater  proportions  than  the  little  bnmet. 

When  by  universal  suffrage  the  transfer  of  power 
was  completed  from  a  Nordic  aristocracy  to  lower 
classes  predominantly  of  Alpine  and  Mediterranean 
extraction,  the  decline  of  France  in  international 
power  set  in.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  long 
skulled  Mediterraneans  are  also  yielding  rapidly  to-^ 
the  round  skulled  Alpines  and  the  average  of  the 
cephalic  index  in  France  has  steadily  risen  since 
the  Middle  Ages  and  is  still  rising. 

The  survivors  of  the  aristocracy,  being  stripped 
of  political  power  and  to  a  large  extent  of  wealth, 
quickly  lost  their  caste  pride  and  committed  class 
smoide^by  mixing  their  blood  with  inferior  breeds. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  some  of 
the  French  nobihty  of  to-day  is  the  strength  of 
Oriental  and  Mediterranean  strains  in  them.  Be- 
ing for  political  reasons  ardently  clerical  the  nobil- 
ity welcomes  recruits  of  any  racial  origin  as  long 
aa  they  bring  with  them  money  and  devotion  to 
the  Church. 

The  loss  in  war  of  the  best  stock  through  death, 

wounds  or  absence  from  home  has  been  clearly 

.  shown  in  France.    The  conscripts  who  were  exam- 
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ined  for  military  duty  in  1890-2  w«e  those  de- 
scended in  a  large  measure  from  the  military  re- 
jects and  other  stay-at-homes  diiring  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  In  Dordogne  this  contingent  showed 
seven  per  cent  more  deficient  statures  than  the 
normal  rate.  In  some  cantons  this  unfortunate 
generation  was  in  heif^t  an  inch  below  the  recruits 
of  preceding  years  and  ia  it  the  exemptions  for  de- 
fective physique  rose  from  the  normal  six  per  cent 
to  sixteen  per  cent 

When  each  generation  is  decimated  or  destroyed 
in  turn  a  race  can  be  injured  beyond  recovery  but 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  the  result  is  the 
^  annihilation  of  an  entire  class,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
German  gentry  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Deso- 
lation of  wide  districts  often  resulted  from  the 
plagues  and  famines  which  followed  the  armies  in 
old  days  but  deaths  from  these  causes  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  weaker  part  of  the  population.  The 
loss  of  valuable  breeding  stock  is  far  more  serious 
when  wars  are  fought  with  volunteer  armies  of 
picked  men  than  with  conscript  armies,  because 
in  the  latter  cases  the  loss  is  more  evenly  spread 
over  the  whole  nation.  Before  England  resorted 
in  the  present  war  to  universal  conscription  the  in- 
jury to  her  more  desirable  and  patriotic  classes  was 
much  more  pronoimced  than  in  Germany  where  all 
types  and  ranks  were  caUed  to  arms. 

In  the  British  Isles  we  find,  before  the  appearance . 
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of  the  Nordic  race,  a  Mediterranean  population  and 
no  important  element  of  Alpine  blood,  so  that  at 
the  present  day  we  have  to  deal  with  only  two  of 
the  main  races  instead  of  all  three  as  in  France. 
In  Britain  there  were,  as  elsewhere,  representatives 
of  earlier  races  but  the  preponderant  strain  of 
blood  was  Mediterranean  before  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Aryan-speaking  Nordics. 

Ireland  was  connected  with  Britain  and  Britain 
with  the  continent  until  times  very  recent  in  a 
geological  sense.  The  depression  of  the  Channel 
coasts  is  progressing  rapidly  to-day  and  is  known 
to  have  been  substantial  during  historic  times. 
The  close  parallel  in  blood  and  cultiue.  between 
England  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  also  in- 
dicates a  very  recent  land  connection,  possibly  in 
early  Neolithic  times.  Men  dther  walked  from 
the  continent  to  England  and  from  England  to  Ire- 
land, or  they  paddled  across  in  primitive  boats  or 
coracles.  The  art  of  ship-building  or  even  archut; 
navigation  cannot  go  much  further  back  than  late 
Neolithic  times. 

The  Nordic  tribes  of  Celtic  speech  came  to  the 
British  Isles  in  two  distinct  waves.  The  earlier 
invasion  of  the  Goidels,  who  were  still  in  the  Bronze 
culture,  arrived  in  England  about  800  B.  C.  and 
in  Ireland  two  centuries  later.  It  was  part  of  the 
same  movement  which  brought  the  Gauls  into 
France.    The  later  conquest  was  by  the  Cymric- 
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speaking  Belgs  who  were  equipped  with  iron 
weapons.  It  began  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  and 
was  still  going  on  in  Ca»ar's  time.  These  Cymric 
Brythons  found  the  early  Goidels,  with  the  exce|>- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  much  weakened  by  inter- 
mixture with  the  Mediterranean  natives  and  would 
probably  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  Goidelic  ^>eech 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  they  actually  did  in 
England,  if  the  Romans  had  not  intervened.  The 
Brythons  reached  Ireland  in  small  numbers  tmly 
in  the  second  century  B.  C. 

These  Nordic  elements  in  Britain,  both  Gmdelic 
and  Brythonic,  were  in  a  minority  durmg  Roman 
times  and  the  ethnic  complexion  of  the  island  was 
not  much  affected  by  the  Roman  occupation,  as 
the  legions  stationed  there  rq}resented  the  varied 
racial  stocks  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  and  about 
400  A.  D.,  floods  of  pure  Nordics  poured  into  the 
islands  for  nearly  dx  centuries,  arriving  in  the  north 
as  the  Norse  pirates,  who  made  Scotland  Scandi- 
navian, and  in  the  east  as  Saxons  and  Angles,  who 
founded  England. 

The  Angles  came  from  somewhere  in  central 
Jutland  and  the  Saxons  came  from  coast  lands 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  Peninsula. 
AH  these  districts  were  then  and  are  now  almost 
purely  Teutonic;  in  fact,  this  is  part  of  old  Saxony 
and  is  to-day  the  core  of  Teutonic  Germany. 
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These  Saxon  districts  sent  out  at  that  time 
swanns  of  invaders  not  only  into  England  but  into 
France  and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  just  as  at  a 
much  later  period  the  same  land  sent  sv/anning 
colonies  into  Hungary  and  Russia. 

The  same  Saxon  invaders  passed  down  the  Chan- 
nel coasts  and  traces  of  their  settlement  on  the 
mainland  remain  to  this  day  in  the  Cotentin  dis- 
trict around  Cherbourg.  Scandinavian  sea  peoples 
called  Danes  or  Northmen  swarmed  over  as  late 
as  900  A.  D.  and  conquered  all  eastern  England. 
This  Danish  invasion  of  England  was  the  same  that 
brou^t  the  Northmen  or  Normans  into  France. 
In  fact  the  occupation  of  Normandy  was  probably 
by  Danes  and  the  conquest  of  England  was  largely 
the  work  of  Norsemen,  as  Norway  at  that  time 
was  under  Danish  kings. 

Both  of  these  invasions,  especially  the  later,  swept 
around  the  greater  island  and  inundated  Ireland, 
driving  both  the  Neolithic  aborigines  and  their 
Celtic-speaking  masters  into  the  bogs  and  islands 
of  the  west. 

The  blond  Nordic  element  to-day  is  very  marked 
in  Ireland  as  in  England.  It  is  derived,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  early  invaders  of  Celtic  speech, 
but  the  Goidelic  element  has  been  very  largely 
absorbed  in  Ireland  as  in  western  England  and  in 
Scotland  by  the  Iberian  substratum  of  the  popu- 
lation and  is  found  to-day  rather  in  the  form  of 
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Nordic  characten  in  bnmets  than  in  the  entirely 
Uond  individuals  who  r^resent  later  and  purer 
Nordic  strains. 

The  figures  for  recruits  taken  some  decades  ago 
in  the  two  countries  would  indicate  that  the  Irish 
as  a  whole  are  considerably  lighter  in  eye  and 
darker  in  hair  color  than  are  the  English.  The 
combination  of  black  Iberian  hair  with  blue  or  gray 
Nordic  eyes  is  frequently  found  in  Ireland  and  also 
in  Spain  and  in  both  these  countries  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  its  beauty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
exdusivdy  Irish  type. 

The  tall,  blond  Irishmoi  are  to-day  chiefly  Dan- 
ish with  the  addition  of  English,  Norman  and 
Scotch  elements,  which  have  poured  into  the 
lesser  island  for  a  thousand  years  and  have  im- 
posed the  English  speech  upon  it.  The  more  prim- 
itive and  ancient  elements  in  Ireland  have  always 
shown  great  ability  to  absorb  newcomers  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Norman  and  English  colonists  quickly  sank  to  the 
cultiu-al  level  of  the  natives. 

In  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  Paleoliths  have  not  been 
found  there  some  indications  of  Paleolithic  man 
i^^>ear  in  Ireland  both  as  single  characters  and  as 
individuals.  Being,  like  Brittany,  situated  .on  the 
extreme  western  outposts  of  Eura^,  It  has  more 
than  its  share  of  generalized  and  low  types  sur- 
■'  viving  in  the  living  populations  and  these  types, 
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the  Firboigs,  have  imparted  a  distinct  and  very  | 
undesirable  aspect  to  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  west  and  south  and  have  greatly 
lowered  the  intellectual  status  of  the  population  as  j 
a  whole.    The  cross  between  these  elements  and  the 
Nordics  appears  to  be  a  bad  one  and  the  mental 
and  cultural  traits  of  the  aborigines  have  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  persistent  and  appear  especially 
in  the  \mstable  temperament  and  the  lack  of  co-  ^ 
ordinating   and   reasoning  power,  so  often  found  ^ 
among  the  Irish.    To  the  dominance  of  the  Mediter- 
raneans mixed  with  Pre-Neolithic  survivals  in  the 
south  and  west  are  to  be  attributed  the  aloofness  1 
of  the  island  from  the  general  trend  oi  European  s| 
civilization  and  its  long  adherence  to  ancient  forms 
of  religion  and   even  to  Pre-Christian  superst!-, 
tions. 

In  England,  the  same  two  ethnic  elements  are 
present,  namely  the  Nordic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is,  especially  in  Wales  and  in  the  west  cen- 
tral counties  of  England,  a  large  substrattun  of  an- 
cient Mediterranean  blood  but  the  later  Nordic 
elements  are  everywhere  superimposed  upon  it 

Scotland  is  by  race  Anglian  in  the  Lowlands  and 
Norse  in  the  Highlands  with  underlying  Goidelic 
and  Brythonic  elements,  which  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  identify.  The  Mediterranean  strain  is 
marke^i  in  the  lEghlands  and  a  frequently  asBO* 
dated  with  taU  stature. 
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This  bmnetness  in  Scotland  is,  of  course,  derived 
from  the  same  underlying  Mediterranean  stock 
which  we  have  found  elsewhere  in  the  British 
Islands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Celtic-speaking  Nordics  seem  to  have  been 
the  Picts,  whose  language  was  abnost  surely  Non- 
Aryan.  Juc^ing  from  the  remnants  of  Anaryan 
syntax  in  the  Goidelic  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  Cymric  languages,  Picti^  was  related  to  the 
Anaryan  Berber  tongues  still  spoken  in  North 
Africa.  No  trace  of  this  Pre- Aryan  syntax  is  found 
in  English. 

Where  one  race  impwses  a  new  lai^uage  on  an- 
other, the  change  is  most  marked  in  the.vocabulary 
while  the  ancimt  usage  in  syntax  or  the  construction 
of  sdhtences  is  the  more  apt  to  survive  and  these 
ancient  forms  often  give  us  a  valuable  clew  to  the 
aboriginal  speech.  This  same  Anaryan  syntax  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  Irish  language,  a  condi- 
tion which  fits  in  with  the  other  Pre-Aryan  usages 
and  types  found  there. 

This  divergence  between  the  new  vocabulary  and 
the  ancient  habits  of  syntax  is  probably  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  extreme  splitting  up  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Aryan  mother  tongue. 

Wales,  like  western  Ireland,  is  a  museiim  of 
racial  antiquities  and  being  an  unattractive  and 
poor  country  has  exported  men  rather  than  re- 
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cdved  immigration,  while  such  invasions  as  did 
arrive  came  with  spent.force. 

Tbe  mass  of  the  population  of  Wales  especially 
in  the  upland  or  moorland  districts  is  Mediterra- 
nean, with  a  considerable  addition  of  Paleolithic 
remnants.  With  changing  social  and  industrial 
conditions  these  Neolithic  Mediteiraneans  are  push- 
ing into  the  valleys  or  towns  with  a  resultant  re- 
placement of  the  Nordic  types. 

Recent  and  intensive  investigations  reveal  every- 
where in  Wales  distinct  physical  types  living  side 
by  side  or  in  adjoining  villages  unchanged  and  un-  4 
changeable  throughout  the  centuries.  Extensive 
blending  has  not  taken  place  though  much  cross- 
ing has  occiured  and  the  persistence  of  the  skuU 
shape  has  been  particularly  marked.  Such  in- 
dividuals as  are  of  piu^  Nordic  type  are  generally  n\ 
members  of  the  old  county  families  and  land  owning 

As  to  lai^age  in  Wales,  the  Cymric  is  every- 
where spoken  in  various  dialects,  but  there  are  in- 
dications of  the  ancient  underlying  Goidelic.  In 
fact,  Brythonic  or  Cymric  may  not  have  reached 
Wales  much  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain. The  earlier  Goidelic  survived  in  parts  of 
Wales  as  late  as  the  seventh  century  but  by  the 
eleventh  century  all  consciousness  of  race  and  lin  • 
guistic  distinctions  had  disappeared  in  the  common 
name  of  Cymry.    This  name  should  perhaps  be  lim- 
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ited  to  the  Brythons  of  England  and  not  used  for 
their  kindred  on  the  Continent. 

In  Cornwall  and  along  the  Welsh  border  racial 
^pes  are  often  grouped  la  separate  villages  and 
the  int^ectual  and  moral  distinctions  between 
them  are  well  recognized. 

The  Nordic  ^ledes  of  man  in  its  various  branches 
made  Gaul  the  land  of  the  Franks  and  made  Brit- 
ain the  land  of  the  Angles  and  the  Englishmen 
who  built  the  British  Empire  and  founded  America 
were  of  the  Nordic  and  not  at  the  Mediterranean 
type. 

One  <d  the  most  v^orous  Nordic  elements  in 
Fraiice,  England  and  America  was  contributed  by 
the  Normans  and  their  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  these  countries  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
descendants  of  the  Danish  and  Norse  Vikings  who 
settled  in  Normandy  as  Teutonic-speaking  heathen 
and  who  as  Normans  crossed  over  to  Saxon  Eng- 
land and  conquered  it  in  1066  are  among  the 
finest  and  noblest  examples  of  the  Nordic  race. 
Their  only  rivals  in  these  characters  were  the 
early  Goths. 

Tliis  Norman  strain,  while  purely  Nor(Kc,  seems 
to  have  been  radically  different  in  its  mental  make- 
vp,  and  to  some  extent  in  its  physical  detail  from 
the  Saxons  of  England  and  also  from  their-  kindred 
in  Scandinavia. 

Ibe  Normans  appear  to  have  been  "Jine  race"  to 
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use  a  French  idiom  and  their  descendants  are  often 
characterized  by  a  tall,  slender  figure,  much  less 
bulky  than  the  typical  Teuton,  of  proud  bearing  ^ 
and  with  clearly  mailed  features  of  classic  Greek 
regularity.  The  type  is  seldom  extremely  blond 
and  is  often  dark.  These  Latinized  Vikings  were 
and  are  animated  by  a  restless  and  nomadic  enei^ 
and  by  a  fierce  aggressiveness.  They  played  a 
brilliant  role  during  the  twelfth  and  following  cen- 
turies but  later,  on  the  continent,  this  strain  ran 
out,  though  leaving  here  and  there  traces  of  its 
{cSmer  presence,  notably  in  Sicily  where  the  gray- 
ish blue  Sicilian  eye  called  "the  Norman  eye"  is 
still  found  among  the  old  noble  families. 

The  Norman  type  is  still  very  common  among 
the  Enj^ish  of  good  family  and  especially  among 
hunters,  explorers,  navigators,  adventurers  and  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army.  These  latter-day  Nor-  .^ 
mans  are  natural  rulers  and  administrators  and  it 
is  to  this  type  that  England  largely  owes  her 
extraordinary  ability  to  govern  justly  and  firmly 
the  lower  races.  This  Norman  blood  occurs  often 
amraig  the  native  Americans  but  with  the  chang- 
ing social  conditions  and  the  filling  up  of  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  it  is  doomed  to  a  speedy 
extinction. 

The  Normans  were  Nordics  with  a  dash  <A  brunet 
blood  and  th^r  conquest  of  England  strengthened 
the  Nordic  and  not  the  Mediterranean  elements 
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in  the  British  Isles,  but  the  ctmnection  once  estab- 
lished with  France  eq>ecially  with  Aquitaine  later 
introduced  from  southern  Fiance  certain  brunet 
demmts  of  Mediterranean  affinities. 

The  upper  class  Normans  on  their  arrival  in 
En^and  were  probably  purely  Scandinavian,  but 
in  the  lower  classes  there  were  some  dark  strains. 
They  brought  with  them  large  numbers  of  eccle^- 
astics  who  were,  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the 
more  ancient  types  throughout  France.  Careful 
investigation  of  the  graveyards  and  vaults  in  whidi 
these  churchmen  were  buried  revealed  a  large  per- 
centage of  .round  skulls  among  them. 

In  both  Normandy  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land there  was  much  the  same  mixture  c^  blood 
between  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  but  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  Saxon  blood  in  France.  The  result  in 
both  cases  was  the  production  of  an  extraordinarily 
forceful  race. 

The  Nordics  in  Eng^d  are  in  these  days 
apparently  receding  before  the  Neolithic  Med- 
iterranean type.  The  causes  of  this  decline  are 
the  same  as  in  France  and  tbe  chief  loss  is  through 
the  wastage  of  blood  by  war  and  through  emigra- 
tion. 

TTie  typical  British  soldier  is  blond  or  red  bearded 
and  the  typical  sailor  is  always  a  blond.  The  mi< 
grating  type  from  England  is  also  chiefly  Nordic. 
These  facts  would  indicate  that  nomadism  as  weQ 
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as  love  of  war  and  adventure  are  Nordic  character' 
istics. 

An  extremdy  potent  influence,  however,  is  the 
transformation  of  the  nation  from  an  agricultural 
to  a  manufacturing  community.  Heavy,  healthful 
work  in  the  fields  of  northern  Eiu-ope  enables  the 
Nordic  type  to  thrive,  but  the  cramped  factory 
and  crowded  dty  quickly  weed  him  out,  while  the 
little  brunet  Mediterranean  can  work  a  ^indle,  . 
set  type,  sell  ribbons  or  push  a  clerk's  pen  far  better  sj 
than  the  big,  clumsy  and  somewhat  heavy  Nordic 
blond,  who  needs  exercise,  meat  and  air  and  can- 
not live  under  Ghetto  conditions. 

Ilie  increase  of  urban  communities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cotmtryside  is  also  an  important  de- 
ment in  the  fading  of  the  Nordic  type,  because  the  , 
energetic  countryman  of  this  blood  is  more  fq)t  to 
improve  his  fortunes  by  moving  to  the  dty  than  the 
less  ambitious  Mediterranean. 

The  coimtry  villages  and  the  farms  are  the  nur- 
series of  nations,  while  dties  are  consimiers  and 
sddom  producers  of  men.  The  effort  now  bdng  ' 
made  in  America  to  settle  undesirable  immigrants 
on  farms  may,  from  the  viewjKnnt  of  race  replace-  4 
ment,  be  more  dangerous  than  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  crowded  Ghettos  or  tenements. 

If  England  has  deteriorated  and  there  are  those 
who  think  they  see  indications  of  such  decline,  it  is 
due  to  the  lowering  proportion  of  the  Nordic  blood 
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and  the  tnuosfer  of  political  power  from  the  vigor- 
ous Nordic  aristocracy  and  middle  classes  to  the 
M  radical  and  labor  elements,  both  largely  recruited 
from  the  Mediterranean  type. 

Only  in  Scandinavia  and  northwestern  Germany 
does  the  Nordic  race  seem  to  maintain  its  full  vigor 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  wastage  of  three  thousand 
years  of  the  swarming  forth  of  its  best  fitting  men. 
Norway,  however,  after  the  VSung  outburst  has 
never  exhibited  military  power  and  Sweden,  in  the 
centuries  betwetiU  the  Varangian  period  and  the  rise 
of  Gustavus  Adotphus,  did  not  enjoy  a  reputation 
for  fighting  efficiency.  All  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  after  vigorously  attacking  Christendom 
a  thousand  years  ago  disappear  from  history  as  a 
nursery  for  soldiers  until  the  Reformation  when 
Sweden  suddenly  reappears  just  in  time  to  save 
Protestantism  on  the  Continent.  To«day  all  three 
seem  to  be  intellectually  ansmic. 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol  and  Styria 
have  a  very  considerable  Nordic  element  which  is 
in  political  control  but  the  Alpine  races  are  slowly 
replacing  the  Nordics  both  there  and  in  Hungary. 

Holland  and  Flanders  are  purdy  Teutonic,  the 
Flemings  being  the  descendants  of  those  Franks 
who  did  not  adopt  Latin  speech  as  did  their  Teu- 
tonic kin  across  the  border  in  Artois  and  Picardy; 
and  Holland  is  the  anaent  Batavia  with  the  Frisian 
C9a3t  Umds  eastward  to  old  Saxony, 
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Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  purdy  Nor- 
dic and  yearly  contribute  swarms  of  a  splendid  type 
of  immigrants  to  America  and  are  now,  as  they 
have  been  for  thousands  of  years,  the  chief  nursery 
and  broodland  of  the  master  race. 

In  southwestern  Norway  and  in  Denmark,  there 
is  a  substantial  number  of  short,  dark  round  heads 
of  Alpine  affinities.  These  dark  Norwegians  are 
regarded  as  somewhat  inferior  socially  by  their 
Nordic  countrymen.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this 
disability,  a  di^roportionately  large  nimiber  of 
Norwegian  immigrants  to  America  are  of  this  type. 
Apparently  America  is  doomed  to  receive  in  these 
later  days  the  least  desirable  classes  and  types 
from  each  European  nation  now  exporting  men. 

In  medieval  times  the  Norse  and  Danish  Vik- 
ings sailed  not  only  the  waters  of  the  known  At- 
lantic, but  ventured  westward  through  the  fogs 
and  frozen  seas  to  Iceland,  Greenland  and  America. 

Sweden,  after  sending  forth  her  Goths  and  other 
early  Teutonic  tribes,  turned  her  attention  to  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  Baltic,  colonized  the  coast 
of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  and  suppUed 
also  a  strong  Scandinavian  element  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Russia. 

The  coast  of  Finland  is  as  a  result  Swedish  and 
the  natives  of  the  interior  have  distinctly  Nordic 
characters  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  which 
in  its  roundness  shows  an  Alpine  cross. 
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The  population  of  the  so-called  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia  is  everywhere  Nordic  and  their  affinities 
are  with  Scandinavia  and  Germany  rather  than 
with  Slavic  Moscovy.  The  most  primitive  Aryan 
languages,  namely,  Lettish,  Lithuanian  and  the 
recently  extinct  Old  Prussian,  are  found  in  this 
neighborhood  and  here  we  are  not  far  from  the 
original  Nordic  homeland. 
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The  area  in  Europe  where  the  Nordic  race  de- 
veloped and  in  which  the  Aryan  languages  origi- 
nated probably  included  the  forest  region  of  east- 
era  Germany,  Poland  and  Russia,  together  with 
the  grasslands  whicH  stretched  from  the  Ukraine 
eastward  into  the  stq>pes  south  of  the  Ural.  Frran 
causes  already  mentioned  this  area  was  long  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  especially  from 
Asia.  When  the  unity  of  the  Aryan  race  and  of 
the  Aryan  language  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  Neolithic  and  the  beginnii^  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  wave  after  wave  of  the  early  Nordics  pushed 
westward  along  the  sandy  plains  of  the  north  and 
pressed  against  and  through  the  Alpine  peculations 
of  central  Europe.  Usually  these  early  Nordics,  as 
indeed  many  of  the  later  ones,  constituted  only  a\ 
thin  layer  of  ruling  classes  and  there  must  have  V 
been  many  countries  conquered  by  them  in  which 
we  have  no  historic  evidence  of  their  existence, 
linguistic  or  otherwise.  This  must  have  certainly 
been  the  case  in  those  numerous  instances  where 
only  the  leaders  were  Nordics  and  the  great  mass 
of  their  followers  slaves  or  serfs  of  inferior  races. 
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The  Nordics  also  swept  down  through  Thrace 
into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  while  other  large  and 
important  groups  entered  Asia  partly  through  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  but  in  greater  strength  they 
migrated  around  the  northern  and  eastern  ^des  of 
the  Caspian- Aral  Sea. 

That  portion  of  the  Nordic  race  which  contin- 
ued to  inhabit  south  Riissia  and  grazed  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  horses  on  the  grasslands 
were  the  Scythians  of  the  Greeks  and  from  these 
nomad  shepherds  came  the  Cimmerians,  Persians, 
Sacse,  Massagetse  and  perhaps  the  leaders  of  the 
Kassites,  Mitanni  and  other  early  Aryan-speaking  - 
Nordic  invaders  of  Asia.  The  descendants  of  these 
Nordics  are  scattered  throughout  Russia  but  are 
now  submerged  by  the  later  Slavs. 

Well  marked  characters  of  the  Nordic  race,  which 
were  estabhshed  in  Neolithic  times  if  not  earlier, 
enable  us  to  distinguish  it  definitely  wherever  It 
\  appears  in  history  and  weknow_that  all  the 
blondness  in  the  world  is  derived  from  this  source. 
As  blondness  is  ea^y  observed  and  recorded  we 
are  apt  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  this  single 
character.  The  brown  shades  of  hair  are  equally 
^   Nordic. 

-  1  world  their  arrival  is  everywhere  -  marked  by  a 

I  new  and  higher  civilization.    In  most  cases  the 

contact  of  the  vigorous  barbarians  with  the  ancient 


When  the  Nordics  first  enter  the  Mediterranean 
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civilizations  created  a  sudden  impulse  of  life  and 
an  outburst  of  cidture  as  soon  as  the  first  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  conquest  was  repaired. 

In  addition  to  the  long  continued  selection  ex- 
ercised by  severe  climatic  conditions  and  the  con- 
sequent elimination  of  ineffectives,  both  of  which 
affects  a  race,  there  is  another  force  at  work  which 
concerns  the  individual  as  well.  The  enei^  de-' 
veloped  in  the  north  is  not  lost  immediately  when 
transferred  to  the  softer  conditions  of  existence  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  countries.  This  en- 
ergy endures  for  several  generations  and  only  dies  ' 
away  slowly  as  the  northern  blood  becomes  diluted 
and  the  impulse  to  strive  fades. 

The  contact  of  Hellene  and  Pelasgian  caused  the 
blossoming  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Hellas, 
just  as  two  thousand  years  later  when  the  Nordic 
invaders  of  Italy  had  absorbed  the  science,  art 
and  literature  of  Rome,  they  produced  that  splen- 
did century  we  call  the  Renaissance. 

The  chief  men  of  the  Cinque  Cento  and  the 
preceding  century  were  of  Nordic  blood,  largely 
Gothic  and  Lombard,  which  is  recognized  easily  by 
a  dose  inspection  of  busts  or  portraits  in  northern 
Italy.  Dante,  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  all  of  Nordic  type,  just  as  - 
in  classic  times  many  of  the  chief  men  and  of  the 
upper  classes  were  Nordic. 

Similar  expansions  of  civilization  and  organiza- 
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tion  of  empire  followed  the  incursion  of  the  Nordic 
Perdans  into  the  land  of  the  round  skulled  Medea 
and  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  into  India  by  the 
Nordic  Sacs  who  conquered  that  peninsula.  These 
outbursts  of  progress  due  to  the  first  contact  and 
mixture  of  two  contrasted  races  are,  however,  only 
transitory  and  pass  with  the  last  lingering  trace  of 
Nordic  blood. 

In  India  the  blood  of  these  Aiyan-speaking  in- 
vaders has  been  absorbed  by  the  dark  Hindu  and  in 
the  final  event  only  their  synthetic  speech  survives. 

The  marvellous  organization  of  the  Roman  state 
made  use  of  the  services  of  Nordic  mercenaries  and 
kept  the  Western  Empire  alive  for  three  centuries 
after  the  ancient  Roman  stock  had  virtually  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  date  when  the  population  of  the  Empire  had 
become  predominantly  of  Mediterranean  and  Ori^ 
ental  blood,  due  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  from 
the  east  and  the  wastf^  of  Italian  blood  in  war, 
coincides  with  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
under  Augustus  and  the  last  Republican  patriots 
represent  the  final  protest  of  the  old  patridan  Nor- 
dic strain.  For  the  most  part  they  refused  to  ab- 
dicate thur  right  to  rule  in  favor  of  manimiitted 
slaves  and  imperial  favorites  and  they  fell  in  battle 
and  sword  in  hand.  The  Romans  died  out  but  the 
slaves  survived  and  their  descendants  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  south  Italians  of  to-day., 
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In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  Cxsar  was  the 
leader  of  the  mob,  the  Plebs,  which  by  that  time 
had  ceased  to  be  of  Roman  blood.  Pompey's 
party  represented  the  remnants  of  the  old  native 
Roman  aristocracy  and  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia 
not  by  Csesar's  plebeian  clients  but  by  his  Nordic 
legiooaries  from  Gaul.  Cassius  and  Brutus  were 
the  last  successors  of  Pompey  and  their  overthrow 
at  Philippi  was  the  final  death  blow  to  the  Re- 
publican party;  with  them  the  native  Roman 
families  disappear  almost  entirely. 

The  decline  of  the  Romans  and  foi  that  matter 
of  the  native  Italians  began  with  the  Ptmic  Wars 
when  in  addition  to  the  Romans  who  f^  in  battle 
a  large  portion  of  the  country  population  of  Italy 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal.  Native  Romans  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  Social  and  Servile  Wars  as  well 
as  in  the  dvil  conflicts  between  the  factions  of 
Sylla,  who  led  the  Patricians^  and  Marius  who  rep- 
resented the  Plebs.  Bloody  proscriptions  of  the 
rival  parties  followed  alternately  the  victory  of  one 
side  and  then  of  the  other  and  under  the  tyt&smy 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  first  century  also  the  old 
Roman  stock  was  the  greatest  sufferer  until  It 
practically  vanished  from  the  scene. 

Voltmtary  childlessness  was  the  most  potent 
cause  of  the  decline  under  the  Empire  and  when  we 
read  of  the  abject  servility  of  bearers  of  proud  names 
in  the  days  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  we  must  remem- 
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ber  that  they  could  not  rally  to  their  standard  fol- 
lowers among  the  Plebs.  They  had  only  the  choice 
of  submission  or  suicide  and  many  chose  the  latter 
alternative.  The  abjectness  of  the  Roman  ^irit 
I  under  the  Empire  is  thus  to  be  e^Iained  by  a 
-  change  in  race. 

Vfith  the  expanding  dominion  of  Rome  the  na- 
tive elements  of  vigor  were  drawn  year  after  year 
into  the  I^ons  and  spent  their  active  years  in 
wars  or  in  garrisons,  while  the  slaves  and  those 
unfit  for  military  duty  stayed  home  and  bred.  In 
the  present  great  war  while  the  native  Americans 
are  at  the  front  fighting  the  aliens  and  immigrants 
are  allowed  to  increase  without  check  and  the  par- 
allel is  a  close  one. 

Slaves  began  to  be  imported  into  Italy  in  num- 
bers in  the  second  century  B.  C.  to  work  the  large 
plantations — ^latifundia — of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
This  importation  of  slaves  and  the  ultimate  exten- 
sion of  the  Roman  citizenship  to  their  manumitted 
descendants  and  to  inferior  races  throughout  the 
growing  Empire  and  the  losses  in  internal  and  for- 
eign wars,  ruined  the  state.  In  America  we  find  an- 
other close  parallel  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  sub- 
sequent granting  of  citizenship  to  Negroes  and  to 
ever  increadng  numbers  of  immigrants  of  plebeian, 
servile  or  Oriental  races,  who  throughout  history 
have  shown  little  capacity  to  create,  organize  or 
even  to  comprehend  Republican  institutions. 
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In  Rome,  when  this  change  in  blood  was  sub- 
stantially complete,  the  state  could  no  longer  be 
operated  under  Republican  forms  of  government 
and  the  Empire  arose  to  take  its  place.  At  the 
beginning  the  Empire  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
r^ublicanism  in  deference  to  such  Roman  elements 
as  still  persisted  in  the  Senate  and  among  the 
Patricians  but  ultimately  these  external  forms  were 
discarded  and  the  state  became  virtually  a  piire 
despotism. 

The  new  population  understood  little  and  cared 
less  for  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Republic 
but  they  Were  jealous  of  their  own  rights  of  "Bread 
and  the  Circus" — "panem  et  drcenses" — and  there 
began  to  appear  in  place  of  the  old  Roman  religion 
the  mystic  rites  of  Eastern  countries  so  welcome  to 
the  plebeian  and  uneducated  soul.  The  Emperors 
to  please  the  vulgar  erected  from  time  to  time  new 
shrines  to  strange  gods  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Romans  of  the  early  Republic.  In  America,  also, 
strange  ten^les,  which  would  have  been  abhorrent 
to  our  Colonial  ancestors,  are  multiplying  and  our 
streets  and  parks  are  turned  over  to  monuments  to 
foreign  "patriots,"  designed  not  to  please  the  ar- 
tistic sense  of  the  passer-by  but  to  gratify  the  na- 
tional preference  of  some  alien  element  in  the  elec- 
torate. 

These  comments  on  the  change  of  race  in  Rome 
at  the.beginning  of  o.ur  era  are  not  mere  speculation. 
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An  examination  of  many  thousands  of  Roman  col- 
imibaria  or  funeral  urns  and  the  names  inscribed 
thereon  show  quite  clearly  that  as  early  as  the  first 
century  of  our  era  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  iirban  population  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  of 
servile  extraction  and  that  about  seven-eighths 
of  this  dave  population  was  drawn  from  districts 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  smd  very 
largely  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Few  names  are  found  which  in- 
dicate that  their  bearers  came  from  Gaul  or  the 
i  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  These  Nordic  barba- 
rians were  of  more  use  in  the  legions  than  as  house- 
hold servants. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  entire 
Levant  and  countries  adjoining  it  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  so  thoroughly  hellenized 
that  many  of  their  inhabitants  bore  Greek  names. 
It  was  from  these  countries  and  from  northern 
Africa  that  the  slave  population  of  Rome  was 
drawn.  Their  descendants  were  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  Roman  melting  pot  and 
even  to-day  form  the  predominant  element  in  the 
population  of  Italy  south  of  the  Apennines.  When 
the  Nordic  barbarians  a  few  centuries  later  poured 
in,  these  Romanized  Orientals  disappeared  tem- 
porarily from  view  under  the  rule  of  the  vigorous 
northerners  but  they  have  steadily  absorbed  the 
-  latter  until Ithe  Nordic  elements  in  Italy  now  are 
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/  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Lombard  plains  and  the 
L,region  of  the  Alps. 

The  Byzantine  Empire  from  much  the  same 
causes  as  the  Roman  became  in  its  turn  gradually 
less  and  less  European  and  more  and  more  Oriental 
until  it,  too,  withered  and  expired. 

Regarded  itt  the  light  of  the  facts  the  fall  of 
Rome  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  State  lived  on  after  the  Romans  were  extinct 
and  that  the  Eastern  Empire  survived  so  long  with 
an  ever  fading  Greek  population.  In  Rome  and  in 
Greece  only  the  language  of  the  dominant  race  sur- 
vived. 

So  entirely  had  the  blood  of  the  Romans  van- 
ished in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire  that  sony 
bands  of  barbarians  wandered  at  will  through  the 
desolated  piovipces.-  Cxsar  and  his  legions  would 
have  made  short  work  of  these  imoi^anized  ban- 
ditti but  Csesar's  legions  were  a  memory,  though 
one  great  enough  to  inspire  in  the  intruders  some* 
what  of  awe  and  desire  to  imitate.  Against  in- 
vaders, however,  brains  and  brawn  are  more  efiec- 
tive  than  tradition  and  culture,  however  noble 
these  last  may  be. 

Early  ascetic  Christianity  pkyed  a  large  part  in 
this  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  was  at  the 
outset  the  religion  of  the  slave,  the  meek  and  the 
lowly  while  Stoicism  was  the  religion  of  the  strong 
men  of  the  time.    This  bias  in  favor  of  the  weaker 
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elements  greatly  interfered  with  their  elimination 
by  natural  processes  and  the  fighting  force  of  the 
Empire  was  gradually  undermined.  Christianity 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  worship  of  tribal 
deities  which  preceded  it  and  it  tended  then  as 
now  to  break,  down  class  and  race  distinctions. 

The  maintenance  of  such  distinctions  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  race  piuity  in  any  commimity 
when  two  or  more  races  live  side  by  side. 

Race  feeling  may  be  called  prejudice  by  those 
whose  careers  are  cramped  by  it  but  it  is  a  natural 
antipathy  which  serves  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
type.  The  unfortunate  fact  that  nearly  all  species 
of  men  interbreed  freely  leaves  us  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  ~Races  must  be  kept  apart  by  artificial 
devices  of  this  sort  or  they  ultimately  amalgamate 
and  in  the  offspring  the  more  generalized  or  lower 
type  prevails. 
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We  find  few  traces  of  Nordic  characters  outside 
of  Europe.  When  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Lib- 
yans from  the  west  in  1230  B.  C.  they  were  ac- 
companied by  "sea  peoples,"  probably  the  Achxan 
Greeks.  There  is  some  evidence  of  blondness 
among  the  people  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean down  to  Greek  times  and  the  Tamahu 
or  fair  Libyans  are  constantly  mentioned  in  Egyp- 
tian records.  The  reddish  blond  or  partly  blond 
Berbers  found  to-day  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Atlas  Moimtains  may  well  be  their  descendants. 
That  this  blondness  of  the  Berbers,  though  small 
in  amount,  is  of  Nordic  origin  we  may  with  safety 
assume,  but  through  what  channels  it  came  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  There  is  no  historic 
invasion  of  north  Africa  by  Nordics  ezcqit  the 
Vandal  conquests  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
probability  that  this  small  Teutonic  tribe  left  be- 
hind any  phyacal  trace  in  the  naUve  population. 

There  seem  to  have  been  traces  of  Nordic  blood 
among  the  Philistines  and  still  more  among  the 
Amorites.  Certain  references  to  the  size  of  the  sons 
of  Anak  and  to  the  fairness  of  David,  whose  mother 
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was  an  Amoritish  woman,  point  vaguely  in  this  di- 
rection. 

References  in  Chinese  annals  to  the  green  eyes  of 
the  Wu-suns  or  to  the  Hiung-Nu  in  central  Asia  are 
almost  the  only  evidence  we  have,of  the  Nordic  race 
in  contact  with  the  peoples  of  eastern  Asia,  thoti^ 
there  are  statements  in  ancient  Chinese,  or  Mon- 
golian records  as  to  the  existence  of  blond  and 
tall  tribes  and  nations  in  those  parts  of  northern 
Asia  where  Mongols  are  now  foimd  exclusively. 
We  may  expect  to  acquire  much  new  light  on  this 
subject  during  the  next  few  decades. 

The  so-called  blondness  of  the  hairy  Ainua  of  the 
northern  islands  of  Japan  seems  to  be  due  to  a  trace 
of  what  might  be  called  Proto-Nordic  blood,  la 
hairiness  these  people  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
their  Mongoloid  neighbors  but  this  is  a  generalized 
character  common  to  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est races  of  man.  The  primitive  Australoids  and 
the  highly  specialized  Scandinavians  are  among 
the  most  hairy  populations  in  the  world.  So  in  the 
Ainus  this  somatological  peculiarity  is  merely  the 
retention  of  a  primitive  trait.  The  occasional 
brown  or  greenish  eye  and  the  sometimes  fair  com- 
plexion of  the  Ainus  are,  however,  suggestive  of 
Nordic  affinities  and  of  an  extreme  easterly  exten- 
sion of  Proto-Nordics  at  a,  very  early  period. 

The  skull  shape  of  the  Ainus  is  dolichocephalic  or 
mesaticephalic,  while  the  broad  cheelc  bones  indi- 
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cate  a  Mongolian  cross  as  among  the  Esquimaux. 
The  Ainus,  like  many  other  small,  mysterious 
peoples,  are  probably  merely  the  remnants  of  one 
of  the  early  races  that  are  fast  fading  into  extinc- 
tion. The  division  of  man  into  species  and  sub- 
species is  very  ancient  and  the  chief  races  of  the 
earth  are  the  successful  survivors  of  a  long  and 
fierce  competition.  Many  species,  subspecies  and 
races  have  vanished  utterly,  except  for  reversional 
characters  occasionally  found  in  the  larger  races. 

The  only  Nordics  in  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  the  Phrygians  who  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont about  1400  B.  C.  as  part  of  the  same  migra- 
tion which  brought  the  Achaeans  into  Greece,  the 
Cimmerians  who  entered  by  the  same  route  and 
also  through  the  Caucasus  about  650  B.  C.  and 
still  later,  in  270  B.  C,  the  Gauls  who,  coming  from 
northern  Italy  through  Thrace,  founded  Galatia. 
So  far  as  our  present  information  goes  little  or  no 
trace  of  these  invasions  remains  in  the  existing 
populations  of  Anatolia.  The  expansions  of  the 
Persians  £uid  the  Aryanization  of  their  empire  and 
the  conquests  of  the  Nordics  east  and  south  of  the 
Caspian-Aral  Sea>  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  Aryan  languages. 
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Such  are  the  three  races,  the  Alpine,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Nordic,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  European  populations  of  to-day  and 
in  various  combinations  comprise  the  great  bulk  of 
r  white  men  all  over  the  world.  These  races  vary 
intellectxiaJly  and  morally  just  as  they  do  physically. 
Moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  attributes  are  as 
per^tent  as  physical  characters  and  are  trans- 
mitted substantially  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation.  These  moral  and  physical  characters 
are  not  limited  to  one  race  but  given  traits  do 
occur  with  more  frequency  in  one  race  than  in  an- 
other. Each  race  differs  in  the  relative  proportion 
of  what  we  may  term  good  and  bad  strains,  just  as 
nations  do,  or,  for  that  matter,  sections  and  classes 
of  the  same  nation. 

In  considering  skull  characters  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  while  indicative  of  independent  descent, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  head  are  not  closely  re- 
lated to  brain  power.  Aristotle  was  a  Mediter- 
ranean if  we  may  trust  the  authenticity  of  his  busts' 
and  had  a  small,  long  skiUl,  while  Humboldt's 
large    and    characteristically    Nordic    skull    was 
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equally  dolichocephalic.  Socrates  and  Diogenes 
were  apparently  quite  xin-Greek  and  represent  rem- 
nants of  some  early  race,  perhaps  of  Paleolithic  man. 
The  history  of  their  lives  indicates  that  each  was 
recognized  by  his  fellow  coimtiymen  as  in  some 
degree  alien,  just  as  the  Jews  apparently  r^arded 
Christ  as,  in  some  indefinite  way,  non- Jewish. 

Mental,  spiritual  and  moral  traits  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  physical  distinctions  among  the 
different  European  races,  although  like  somatologi- 
cal  characters,  these  spiritual  attributes  have  in 
many  cases  gone  astray.  Enough  remain,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  cert^  races  have  special  apti- 
tudes for  certain  piirsuits. 

The  Alpine  race  is  always  and  everywhere  a  race 
of  peasants,  an  agricultural  and  never  a  maritime^ 
race.  In  fact  they  only  extend  to  salt  water  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  and,  like  all  purely  agricul- 
tural commimities  throughout  Europe,  tend  toward 
democracy,  although  they  are  submissive  to  au- 
thority both  political  and  religious  being  usually 
Roman  Catholics  in  western  Europe.  Tias  race  is 
essentially  of  the  soil  and  in  towns  the  type  is  A 
mediocre  and  botirgeois. 

The  coastal  and  seafaring  p<^ulations  of  north- 
em  Europe  are  everywhere  Nordic  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Spain  and  among  Europeans  this  race  is 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  maritime  pursuits.  Enter- 
prise at  sea  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  the 
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bands  of  Mediterraneans  just  as  it  was  originally 
developed  by  Cretans,  Fboenicians  and  Carthagin- 
ians but  after  the  Reformation  the  Nordics  sdzed 
and  occupied  tbis  field  almost  exclusively. 

Tbe  Nordics  are,  all  over  the  world,  a  race  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  adventurers  and  explorers,  but 
A  above  all,  of  rulers,  organizers  and  aristocrats  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  essentially  peasant  and  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  Alpines.  The  Nordic  race 
is  domineering,  individualistic,  self-reliant  and  jeal- 
ous of  their  personal  freedom  both  in  political  and 
religious  systems  and  as  a  result  they  are  usually 
Protestants.  Chivalry  and  knighthood  and  thdr 
still  siirviving  but  greatly  impaired  counterparts 

I  are  peculiarly  Nordic  traits,  and  feudalism,  class 
distinctions  and  race  pride  among  Europeans  are 
traceable  for  the  most  part  to  the  north. 

The  social  status  of  woman  varies  largely  with 
race  but  here  religion  plays  a  part.  In  the  Roman 
R^ublic  and  in  ancient  Germany  women  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  In  the  Nordic  countries  of  to-day 
women's  rights  have  received  much  more  recogni- 
tion than  among  the  southern  nations  with  their 
traditions  of  Latin  culture.  To  this  general  state- 
ment modem  Germany  is  a  marked  exception. 
The  contrast  is  great  between  the  mental  attitude 
toward  woman  of  the  ancient  Teutons  and  that  of 
the  modem  Germans. 

The  pure  Nordic  peoples  are, characterized  by  a 
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^ater  stability  and  steadiness  than  axe  mixed  peo-  1^ 
pies  such  as  the  Irish,  the  ancient  Gauls  and  the 
Athenians  among  all  of  whom  the  lack  of  these 
qualities  was  balanced  by  a  correspondingly  greater 
versatiUty. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  the  Mediterranean 
race  are  well  known  and  this  race,  while  inferior  in 
bodily  stamina  to  both  the  Nordic  and  the  Alpine,  ' 
is  probably  the  superior  of  both,  certainly  of  the  Al- 
pines, in  intellectual  attainments.  In  the  field  of  art 
its  superiority  to  both  the  other  European  races  is 
unquestioned,  althoxigh  in  literature  and  in  scientific 
research  and  discovery  the  Nordics  far  excel  it.  . 
Y^  Before  leaving  this  interesting  subject  of  the  1 1/^ 

correlation  of  spiritual  and  moral  traits  with  phys-  . 
ical  characters  we  may  note  that  these  influences 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  everyday  coDscJfw'sness 
that  the  modem  novelist  or  playwright  does  not  j 
fail  to  make  his  hero  a  tall,  blond,  honest  and 
somewhat  stupid  youth  and  his  villain  a  small,  dark 
and  exceptionally  intelUgent  individual  of  warped 
moral  character^  So  in  Celtic  legend  as  in  the___  tA--^\ 


Gneco-Roman  and  mediaeval  romances,  prince  and 
princess  are  always  fair,  a  fact  rather  indicating 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  brunet  at  the 
time  when  the  legends  were  taking  shape.  In 
fact,  "fair"  is  a  synonym  for  beauty.  Most  an- 
cient tapestries  show  a  blond  earl  on  horseback 
and  a  dark  haired  churl  holding  the  bridle. 
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)      The  gods  of  Olympus  were  almost  all  described  as 
blond,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  Greek 
artist  painting  a  bnmet  Venus.    In  church  pic- 
tures all  angds  are  blond,  while  the  denizens  of  the 
lower  regions  revel  in  deq)  brunetne^  "Non  Angli 
sed  angeli,"  remarked  Pope  Gregory  when  he  first 
saw  Saxon  children  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman 
slave-mart 
I       In  depicting  the  crucifixion  no  artist  hesitates  to 
make  the  two  thieves  brunet  in  contrast  to  the 
blond  Saviour.     This  is  something  more  than  a 
convention,  as  such  quasi-authentic  traditions  as 
■      ^we  have  of  our  Lord  strongly  suggest  his  Nordic, 
//^  possibly  Greek,  physical  and  moral  attributes. j 

These  and  similar  traditions  clearly  point  to  the 
relations  of  the  one  race  to  the  other  in  classic, 
mediaeval  and  modem  times.  How  far  they  may 
be  modified  by  democratic  institutions  and  the  rule 
of  the  majority  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  wars  of  the  past  two  thousand  years  in  Eu- 
?  rope  have  been  almost  exclusively  wars  between 
^  the  various  nations  of  this  race  or  between  rulen 
J  of  Nordic  blood. 

From  a  race  point  of  view  the  present  European 

conffict  is  essentially  a  dvil  war  and  nearly  all  the 

officers  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  on  both 

\  sides  are  members  of  this  race.    It  is  the  same  old 

I  tragedy  of  mutual  butchery  and  mutual  destruc- 

'  I  tion  between  Nordics,  just  as  the  Nordic  nobility 
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of  Renaissance  Italy  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
with  a  blood  mania  to  murder  one  another.  It  is 
the  modem  edition  of  the  old  Berserker  blood  rage 
»  and  is  class  suicide  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  difficult  to 
say  on  which  side  there  was  the  preponderance  of 
Nordic  blood.  Flanders  and  northern  France  are 
more  Nordic  than  south  Germany,  while  the  back- 
bone of  the  armies  that  England  put  into  the  field 
as  well  as  of  those  of  her  colonies  was  almost 
purely  Nordic  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  of  the  same  race.  As  heretofore 
stated,  with  America  in  the  war,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Nordics  of  the  world  are  fighting  against 
Germany. 

Although  the  writer  has  limited  carefully  the 
use  of  the  word  "Teutonic"  to  that  section  of  the 
Nordic  race  which  originated  in  Scandinavia  and 
which  later  spread  over  northern  Europe,  never- 
theless this  term  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  ou*- 
rently  given  a  national  and  not  a  ladal  meaning 
and  is  used  to  denote  the  populations  of  the  cen- 
tral empires.  This  popular  use  includes  millions 
who  are  un-Teutonic  and  excludes  millions  of  pure 
Teutonic  blood  who  are  outside  of  the  political 
borders  of  Austria  and  Germany  and  who  are  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  very  name  itself. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  German  Empire, 
to  say  nothing  of  Aiistria,  are  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
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tent  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  ttibes. 
being  very  largely  Alpines,  especially  in  thie  east 
and  south.  To  abandon  to  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  the  exclusive  right  to  the  name  Teuton 
or  Teutonic  would  be  to  acqmesce  in  one  of  their 
most  grandiose  pretenaons. 
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Having  shown  the  existence  in  Eiirope  of  three 
distinct  subspecies  of  man  and  a  single  predomi- 
nant grotip  of  languages  called  the  Aryan  or  syn- 
thetic group,  it  remains  to  inquire  to  which  of  the 
three  races  can  be  assigned  the  honor  of  inventing, 
elaborating  and  introducing  this  most  highly  de- 
veloped fonn  of  human  speech.  Our  investiga- 
tions will  show  that  the  facts  point  indubitably 
to  an  original  imity  between  the  Nordic  or  rather  \ 
the  Proto-Nordic  race  and  the  Proto-Aryan  lan- 
guage or  the  generalized,  ancestral,  Aryan  mother 
tongue. 

Of  the  three  claimants  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
oi^inai  creator  of  the  Aryan  group  of  languages, 
we  can  at  once  dismiss  the  Mediterranean  race. 
The  members  of  this  subspecies  on  the  south 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Berbers  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  many  peoples  in  western  Asia  speak 
now  and  have  always  spoken  Anaryan  tongues. 
We  also  know  that  the  speech  of  the  original  Pe- 
lasgians  was  not  Aryan,  that  in  Crete  remnants  of 
Pre-Aryan  speech  persisted  until  about  500  B.  C. 
and  that  the  Hellenic  language  was  introduced 
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into  iEgean  countries  from  the  north.  In  Italy  the 
Etruscan  in  the  north  and  the  Messapian  in  the 
south  were  Anaryan  languages  and  the  ancestral 
fonn  of  LaUn  speech  in  the  guise  of  Umhrian  and 
Oscan  came  through  the  Alps  from  the  countries 
beyond. 

In  Spain  a  Celtic  language  was  introduced  from 
the  north  about  500  B.  C.  but  with  so  little  force 
behind  it  that  it  was  unable  to  replace  entirely 
the  Anaryan  Basque  language  of  at  least  a  portion 
<A  the  aborigines. 

In  Britain,  Aryan  speech  was  introduced  about 
800  B.  C.  and  in  France  somewhat  earlier.  In  cen- 
tral and  northern  Europe  no  certain  trace  of  the 
Anaiyan  languages  at  one  time  spoken  there  per- 
sists, except  among  the  Lapps  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  where  Non-Aryan 
Finnic  dialects  are  spoken  to-day  by  the  Finlanders 
and  the  Esthonians. 

We  thus  know  the  approximate  dates  of  the  intro- 
,  duction  of  Aryan  speech  into  western  and  southern 
Europe  and  that  it  came  in  through  the  medium 
of  the  Nordic  race. 

In  Spain  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  France 
nearly  half  a  million  people  continue  to  speak  an 
a^lutinative  language,  called  Basque  or  Euska- 
rian.  In  skull  shape  these  Basques  correspond 
closely  with  the  Aryan-speaking  papulations  aroimd 
them,  being  dolichocephalic  in  Spain  and  brachy- 
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cephalic  or  pseudo-brachycephalic  in  France.  In 
the  case  of  both  the  long  skulled  and  the  round 
skulled  Basques  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  long 
and  thin,  with  a  peculiar  and  pointed  chin  and 
among  the  French  Basques  the  skuU  is  broadened 
in  the  temporal  region.  In  other  words,  their  faces 
show  certain  secondary  racial  characters  which  have 
been  imposed  by  selection  upon  a  people  composed 
oiiginaUy  of  two  races  of  independent  origin,  but 
long  isolated  by  the  limitations  of  language. 

The  Euskarian  language  is  bdieved  to  have  been 
rdated  to  the  ancient  Iberian  but  has  affinities 
which  point  to  Asia  as  its  place  of  origin  and  make 
possible  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  language  of  the  Proto-Alpines 
in  the  west. 

Hie  problem  of  the  extinct  Ligurian  language 
must  be  considered  in  this  connection.  It  seems  to 
have  been  Anaryan,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  the  speech  originally  of  Alpmes  or  of  Med- 
iterraneans either  of  whom  could  be  reasonably 
con^dered  as  a  claimant 

Other  than  the  Basque  language  there  are  in 
western  Eun^e  but  few  remains  of  Pre-Aryan 
speech,  and  these  are  found  chiefly  in  place  names 
and  in  a  few  obscure  words. 

Remnants  of  Anaryan  speech  exist  here  and  there 
throughout  European  Russia,  but  many  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  historic  invasions.    Until  we  reach 
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the  main  body  of  Ural-Altaic  speech  in  the  east  of 
Russia,  the  Esthonians,  with  kindred  tribes  of  Li- 
vonians  and  Tchouds,  and  the  Finns  are  the  only 
pec^tes  who  speak  Non-Aryan  tongues,  but  the 
physical  type  with  the  exception  of  the  skull  ^hape 
of  all  these  tribes  is  distinctly  Nordic.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Lapps  and  related  groups  in  the  far 
north  can  be  disr^arded. 

The  problem  of  the  Finns  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
coast  of  Finland,  of  course,  is  purely  Swedish,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  interior  is 
brachycephalic,  though  otherwise  thoroughly  Nor- 
dic in  type. 

Tlie  Anaiyan  Finnish,  Esthoniaa  and  Livonian 
languages  were  probably  introduced  at  the  same 
time  as  were  round  skuUs  into  Finland.  The 
shores  of  the  Gidf  of  Finland  were  originally  in- 
habited by  Nordics  and  the  intrusion  of  louad 
skulled  Finns  probably  came  soon  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  immigration  and  that  of  the  Livo- 
nians  and  Esthonians  may  possibly  have  been  part 
of  the  same  movement  which  brought  the  Alpine 
Wends  into  eastern  Germany.  The  earlifcst  refer- 
ences to  the  Finns  that  we  have  locate  them  in 
central  Russia. 

The  most  important  Anaryan  language  in  Eurc^ 
is  the  Magyar  of  Hungary,  but  this  we  know  was  in- 
troduced from  the  eastward  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  as  was  the  earlier  but  now  extinct  Avar. 
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In  the  Balkans  the  language  of  the  Turks  has 
never  been  a  vernacular  as  it  is  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
Europe  it  was  spoken  only  by  the  soldiers  and  the 
dvil  administrators  and  by  very  sparse  colonies 
of  Turkish  settlers.  The  mania  of  the  Turks  for 
white  women,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
motives  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  has  unconsciously  resulted  in  the  oblitera' 
tion  of  the  Mongoloid  type  of  the  original  Asiatic 
invaders.  Persistent  crossing  with  Circassian  and 
Geoi^an  women,  as  well  as  with  slaves  of  every 
race  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Europe  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  has  made  the  European  Turk 
of  to-day  indistinguishable  in  phy^cal  characters 
from  his  Christian  neighbors.  At  the  same  time, 
polygamy  has  greatly  strengthened  the  hold  of  the 
dominant  Turk.  In  fact,  among  the  upper  classes 
of  the  higher  races  monc^amy  and  the  resultant 
limitation  in  niimber  of  offering  has  been  a  source 
of  weakness  from  the  viewpoint  of  race  expansion. 
The  Turks  of  Seljukian  and  Osmanli  origin  were 
never  numerous  and  the  Sultan's  armies  were 
largely  composed  of  Islamized  Anatolians  and  Eu- 
ropeans. 

In  Persia  and  India,  also,  the  Aryan  languages 
were  introduced  from  the  north  at  known  periods, 
so  in  view  of  all  these  facts  the  Mediterranean 
race  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  either  the  inven- 
tion or  dissemination  of  the  synthetic  languages. 
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The  chief  claim  of  the  Alpine  race  of  central  Eu- 
rope and  western  Asia  to  the  invention  and  intro- 
duction into  Europe  of  the  Proto-Aryan  form  of 
speech  rests  on  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  members 
of  this  race  in  Europe  speak  weU  developed  Aryan 
languages,  chiefly  in  some  form  of  Slavic.  This 
fact  taken  by  itself  may  have  no  more  significance 
than  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  race  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  France  speaks  Romance  lan- 
guages, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  argument  of  some 
weight. 

Outside  of  Europe  the  Armenians  and  other 
Armenoid  brachycephaUc  peoples  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Iranian  Highlands,  all  of  Alpine  race,  to- 
gether with  a  few  isolated  tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
^eak  Aryan  languages  and  these  peoples  Ue  on 
the  highroad  along  which  knowledge  of  the  metals 
and  other  cultural  developments  entered  Europe. 

If  the  Aryan  language  were  invented  and  de- 
veloped by  these  Armenoid  Alpines  we  should  be 
obliged  to  assume  that  they  introduced  it  along 
with  bronze  culture  into  Europe  about  3000  B.  C. 
and  taught  the  Nordics  both  their  language  and 
their  metal  culture.  There  are,  however,  in  west- 
ern Asia  many  Alpine  peoples  who  do  not  speak 
Aryan  languages  and  yet  are  Alpine  in  type,  such 
as  the  Turcomans  and  in  Asia  Minor  the  so- 
called  Turks  are  also  largely  Islamized  Alpines  of 
the  Armenoid  subspecies  who  speak  Turki.    There 
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is  DO  trace  of  Aryan  speech  south  of  the  Caucasus 
until  after  1700  B.  C.  and  the  Hittite  language 
qtoken  before  that  date  in  central  and  eastern 
Ada  Minor,  although  not  yet  clearly  deciphered, 
was  Anaryan  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge. The  Hittites  themselves  were  probably  an- 
cestral to  the  living  Armenians. 

We  are  sufficiently  acqu^nted  with  the  languages 
of  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  countries  to  know 
that  the  speech  of  Accad  and  Sumer,  of  Susa  and 
Media  was  agglutinative  and  that  the  languages  of 
Assyria  and  of  Palestine  were  Semitic.  Hie  speech 
of  the  Kassites  was  Anaryan,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  horse-using  Nordics  and 
some  of  their  leaders  bore  Aryan  names.  The 
language  of  the  shortlived  empire  of  the  Mitannl 
in  the  foothills  south  of  Armenia  is  the  only  one 
about  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  serious 
doubt  There  is,  therefore,  much  n^native  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  Aryan  speech  in  that  part 
of  the  world  earlier  than  its  known  introduction 
by  Nordics. 

If,  then,  the  last  great  expanuon  into  Europe  of 
the  Alpine  race  brought  from  Asia  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  metals, 
we  must  assume  that  all  the  members  of  the  Nor^ 
die  race  thereupon  adopted  synthetic  speech  from 
the  Alpines. 

We  know  that  these  Amines  reached  Britain 
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about  1800  B.  C.  and  probably  they  had  previously 
occupied  much  of  Gaul,  so  that  if  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  the  synthetic 
languages  into  western  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  we  have  no  known  trace  of 
any  form  of  Aryan  ^wech  in  central  Eun^  or 
west  of  the  Rhine  prior  to  1000  B.  C.  while  we 
have  some,  thouj^  scanty,  evidence  of  Non-Aryan 
languages. 

It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  this  chum  of  the  Al- 
pine race  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  synthetic 
speech,  that  language  is  ever  a  measure  of  culture 
and  the  higher  forms  of  dviliisation  are  greatly 
hanq>ered  by  the  limitations  of  speech  imposed 
by  the  less  highly  evolved  languages,  namely,  the 
mono^llabic  and  the  agglutinative,  which  include 
nearly  all  the  Non-Aryan  languages  of  the  woiid. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  barbarians,  how- 
ever fine  in  physical  type  and  however  well  en- 
dowed with  the  potentiality  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  dweUing  as  hunters  in  the 
bleak  and  barren  north  along  the  edge  of  the  re- 
treating glaciers  and  as  nomad  shepherds  in  the 
Rus^an  grasslands,  could  have  evolved  a  more 
complicated  and  higher  form  of  articulate  q>eech 
than  the  inhabitants  of  southwestern  Aua,  who 
many  thousand  years  earlier  were  highly  civilized 
and  are  known  to  have  invented  the  aits  of  agri- 
culture, metal  working  and  domestication  of  aiu- 
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mals,  as  well  as  of  writing  and  potteiy.    Never- 
theless, sudi  seems  to  be  the  fact 

To  siunsaarize,  it  appears  that  a  study  of  the 
Mediterranean  race  shows  that  so  far  from  being 
purely  European,  it  is  equally  African  and  Asiatic 
and  that  in  the  narrow  coastal  fringe  of  southern 
Persia,  in  India  and  even  farther  east  the  last 
strains  of  this  race  gradually  fade  into  the  Negroids 
through  prolonged  cross  breeding.  A  dmilar  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  Alpine 
subq>ecies  shows  dearly  the  fundamentally  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  type  and  that  on  its  easternmost 
borders  in  central  Asia  it  marches  with  the  round 
skulled  Mongols,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  the  inventor  of  Aryan  speech. 
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By  the  process  of  eUmination  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  strongest  claimant  for  the  honor  of  being 
the  race  of  the  original  Aryans,  is  the  tall,  blond 
Nordic.  An  analysis  of  the  various  languages  of 
the  Aryan  group  reveals  an  extreme  diversity  which 
can  be  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
existing  languages  are  now  spoken  by  people  upon 
whom  Aryan  speech  has  been  forced  from  with- 
out. This  theory  corre^xinds  exactly  witK  the 
known  historic  fact  that  the  Aryan  languages,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  thoiisand  yeais  at  least 
have,  again  and  again,  been  imposed  by  Nordics 
upon  popiilations  of  Alpyie  and  Mediterranean 
blood. 

Wthin  the  present  distributional  area  of  the 
Nordic  race  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  typical  area  of  isolation,  are  the  most 
generalized  members  of  the  Aryan  group,  namely 
Lettish  and  Lithuanian,  both  almost  Proto-Aryan 
in  character.  Qose  at  hand  existed  the  closely 
related  Old  Prussian  or  Borussian,  very  recently 
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extinct.  These  archaic  languages  are  relatively 
close  to  Sanskrit  and  exist  in  actual  contact  with 
the  Anaryan  speech  of  the  Esthonians  and  Finns. 

The  Anaryan  languages  in  eastern  Russia  are 
Ugrian,  a  form  of  speech  which  extends  far  into 
Asia  and  which  ^)pears  to  contain  elements  which 
unite  it  with  synthetic  speech  and  may  be  dimly 
transitory  in  character.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
philologists,  a  primitive  form  of  Ugrian  might  have 
given  birth-  to  the  Proto-Aryan  ancestor  of  existing 
synthetic  languages. 

This  hypothesis,  if  sustained  by  further  study, 
will  provide  additional  evidence  that  the  site  of 
the  development  of  the  Aryan  languages  and  of 
the  Nordic  subspecies  was  in  eastern  Europe, 
in  a  region  which  is  close  to  the  meeting  place  be- 
tween the  most  archaic  synthetic  languages  and 
the  most  nearly  related  Anaryan  tongue,  the  ag- 
glutinative Ugrian. 

The  Aryan  tongue  was  introduced  into  Greece 
by  the  Achaeans  about  1400  B.  C.  and  later,  about 
1 100  B.  C.  by  the  true  Hellenes,  who  brought  in 
the  classic  dialects  of  Dorian,  Ionian  and  vSolian. 

These  Aryan  languages  superseded  their  Anar- 
yan predecessor,  the  Pelasgian.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  these  early  invaders  came  the  Illyrian, 
Thraciaa,  Albanian,  classic  Greek  and  the  debased 
modem  Romaic,  a  descendant  of  the  Ionian  dia- 
lect 
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Aryan  speech  was  introduced  among  the  Anar- 
yan-£peaking  Etruscans  of  the  Italian  Peninsula 
by  the  Umbrians  and  Oscans  about  iioo  B.  C. 
and  from  the  language  of  these  conquerors  was  de- 
rived Latin  which  later  spread  to  the  uttermost 
confines  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  descendants 
to-day  are  the  Romance  tongues  qmken  within 
the  andent  imperial  boundaries,  Portuguese  on  the 
west,  CastHian,  Catalan,  Proven^,  French,  the 
Langue  d'oll  of  the  Walloons,  Roman^h,  Ladin, 
Ftiulian,  Tuscan,  Calabrian  and  Riunanian. 

Hie  problem  of  the  existence  of  a  language 
clearly  descended  from  Latin,  the  Rumanian,  in  the 
eastern  Carpathians  cut  oS  by  Slavic  and  Magyar 
tongues  from  the  nearest  Romance  tongues  presents 
difficulties.  The  Rumanians  themselves  make  two 
claims;  the  first,  which  can  be- safely  disregarded, 
is  an  unbroken  linguistic  descent  from  a  group  of 
Aryan  languages  which  occupied  this  whole  section 
of  Europe,  from  which  Latin  was  derived  and  of 
which  Albanian  is  also  a  remnant. 

The  more  serious  claim,  however,  made  by  the 
Rumanians  Is  to  linguistic  and  racial  descent  from 
the  military  colonists  planted  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan  in  the  great  Dadan  plun  north  of  the 
Danube.  This  may  be  possible,  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  but  there  are  some  weighty  ob- 
jections to  it. 

We  have  little  evidence  for,  and  much  against,  the 
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existence  of  Rumanian  speech  north  of  the  Danube 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Rome  abandoned 
this  outlying  region.  Dada  was  one  of  the  last 
provinces  to  be  occupied  by  Rome  and  was  the 
first  from  which  the  legions  were  withdrawn  upon 
the  decline  of  the  Empire.  The  northern  Car- 
pathians, furthermore,  where  the  Rumanians  claim 
to  have  taken  refuge  during  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions formed  part  of  the  Slavic  homeland  and  it 
was  in  these  same  mountains  and  in  the  Ruthenian 
districts  of  eastern  Galida  that  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages were  developed,  probably  by  the  Sarmatians 
and  Venethi,  from  whence  they  spread  in  all  di- 
rections in  the  centuries  that  immediately  followed 
the  fall  of  Rome.  So  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
credit  the  survival  of  a  frontier  community  of 
Romanized  natives  dtuated  not  only  in  the  path 
of  the  great  invasions  of  Eiuxtpe  from  the  east, 
but  also  in  the  very  qxit  where  Slavic  tongues 
were  at  the  time  evolving. 

Riunanian  speech  occupies  large  areas  out^de 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Riunania,  in  Russian 
Bessarabia,  Austrian  Bukowina  and  above  all  in 
Hungarian  Transylvania, 

The  linguistic  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  existence  in  the  Pindus  Mountains  of  Thes- 
saly  of  another  large  commtmity  of  Vlachs  of  Ru- 
manian speech.  How  this  later  commxmity  could 
have  survived  from  Roman  times  until  to-day, 
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untouched  either  by  the  Greek  language  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  or  by  the  Turkish  conquest  is 
another  difficult  problem. 

The  evidence,  on  the  whole,  points  to  the  descent 
of  the  Vlachs  from  the  early  inhabitants  of  Thrace, 
who  adopted  Latin  speech  in  the  first  coituries  of 
the  Christian  era  and  clung  to  it  during  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury  onward  in  the  lands  south  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  mass  of  these  Vlachs, 
leaving  scattered  remnants  behind  them,  crossed 
the  Danube  and  founded  Little  and  Great  Walla- 
chia.  From  there  they  spread  into  Transylvania 
and  a  century  later  into  Moldavia. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  receives  no  assist- 
ance from  anthropology,  as  these  Rumanian- 
q)eaking  populations  both  on  the  Danube  and  in 
the  Pindus  Mountains  in  no  way  differ  physically 
from  their  rife^hbors  on  all  sides.  But  through 
whatever  channel  they  acquired  thar  Latin  speech 
the  Rumanians  of  to-day  can  lay  no  valid  claim  to 
blood  descent  even  in  a  remote  degree  from  the 
true  Romans. 

Tixe  first  Aryan  languages  known  in  western 
Europe  were  the  Celtic  group  which  first  appears 
west  of  the  Rhine  about  1000  B.  C. 

Only  a  few  dim  traces  of  Pre-Aryan  speech  have 
been  found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  these  largely 
in  place  names.    The  Pre-Aryan  language  of  the 
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Pre-Nordic  population  of  Britain  may  have  sur- 
vived down  to  historic  times  as  Pictish. 

In  Britain,  Celtic  speech  was  introduced  in  two 
successive  waves,  first  by  the  Goidels  or  "  Q"  Celts, 
who  ^patently  appeared  about  800  B.  C.  and  this 
form  edsts  to  this  day  as  Erse  in  western  Ireland, 
as  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  as  Gaelic  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

The  Goidels  were  still  in  a  state  of  bronze  cul- 
ture. When  they  reached  Britain  they  must  have 
found  there  a  population  preponderantly  of  Med- 
iterranean type  with  numerous  remains  of  still  ear- 
lier races  of  PaleoUthic  times  and  also  some  round 
skulled  Alpines  of  the  Round  Barrows,  who  have 
since  largely  faded  from  the  living  population. 
When  the  next  invasion,  the  Cymric  or  Brythonic, 
occurred  the  Goidels  had  been  absorbed  very  largely 
by  the  underlying  Mediterranean  aborigines  who 
had  meanwhile  accepted  the  Goidelic  form  of  Celtic 
speech,  just  as  on  the  continent  the  Gauls  had 
mixed  with  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  natives  and 
had  imposed  upon  the  conquered  their  own  tongue. 
In  fact,  in  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain  the  Goidels  and 
Gauls  were  chiefly  a  ruling,  military  class,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  remained  imchanged 
although  Aryanized  in  speech. 

These  Brythonic  or  Cymric  tribes  or  "P"  Celts 
followed  the  "Q"  Celts  four  or  five  himdred  years 
later,  and  drove  the  Goidels  westward  through  Ger- 
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many,  Gaul  and  Britain  and  this  movement  of 
population  was  still  going  on  when  Cssar  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  Brythonic  group  gave  rise  to 
the  modem  Cornish,  extinct  within  a  century,  the 
Cymric  of  Wales  and  the  Armorican  of  Brittany. 

In  central  Europe  we  find  traces  of  these  same 
two  forms  of  Celtic  speech  with  the  Goidelic  every- 
where the  older  and, the  Cymric  the  more  recent 
arrival.  The  cleavage  between  the  dialects  of  the 
"Q"  Celts  and  the  "P"  Celts  was  probably  less 
marked  two  thousand  years  ago  than  at  present, 
since  in  their  modem  form  they  are  both  Neo-Celtic 
languages.  What  vestiges  of  Celtic  languages  re- 
main in  France  belong  to  Brythonic.  Celtic  was 
not  generally  spoken  in  Aquitaine  in  Caesar's  time. 

When  the  two  Celtic-speaking  races  came  into 
conflict  in  Britain  their  original  relationship  had 
been  greatly  obscured  by  the  crossing  of  the  Goi- 
dels  with  the  imderlying  dark  Mediterranean  race 
of  Neolithic  cidture  and  by  the  mixture  of  the 
Belgffi  with  Teutonic  tribes.  The  result  was  that 
the  Brythons  did  not  distinguish  between  the  blond 
Goidels  and  the  bnmet  but  Celticized  Mediterra- 
neans as  they  all  spoke  Goidelic  dialects. 

In  the  same  way  when  the  Saxons  and  the  An- 
gles entered  Britain  they  fotmd  there  a  population 
speaking  Celiac  of  some  form,  either  Goidelic  or 
Cymric  and  promptly  called  them  all  Welsh  (for- 
eigners).    These  Welsh  were   preponderantly  of 
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Mediterranean  type  with  some  miztiire  of  a  blond 
Goidel  strain  and  a  much  stronger  blond  strain  of 
Cymric  origin  and  these  same  elements  exist  to-day 
in  England.  The  Mediterranean  race  is-  easily  dis- 
tinguished, but  the  physical  types  derived  from 
Goidel  and  Brython  alike  are  merged  and  lost  in 
the  later  floods  of  pure  Nordic  blood,  Angle,  Saxon, 
Dane,  Norse  and  Norman.  In  this  primitive, 
dark  population  with  successive  layers  of  blond 
Nordics  imposed  upon  itj  each  one  more  purely 
Nordic  and  in  the  rdative  absence  of  round  heads 
lie  the  secret  and  the  solution  of  the  anthropology  \ 
of  the  British  Isles.  This  Iberian  substratum  was 
able  to  absorb  to  a  large  extent  the  earlier  Celtic- 
speaking  invaders,  both  Goidels  and  Brythons, 
but  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  seriously  threaten 
the  later  Nordics  and  to  reassert  its  andent  brunet 
characters  after  three  thousand  years  of  submer- 
gence. 

In  northwest  Scotland  there  is  a  Gaelic-speaking 
area  wbere  the  place  names  are  -all  Scandinavian 
and  the  physical  types  purely  Nordic.  This  is 
the  only  spot  in  the  British  Isles  where  Celtic 
speech  has  reconquered  a  district  from  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  and  it  was  the  site  of  one  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Norse  Vikings,  probably, in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  Caithness 
in  north  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  some  isolated 
spots  on  the  Irish  coasts,  the  language  of  these 
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same  Norse  pirates  persisted  within  a  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era  and  after  the  break-up 
of  Roman  domination  in  Britain  there  was  much 
racial  unrest  and  a  back  wave  of  Goidels  crossed 
from  Ireland  and  either  reintroduced  or  reinforced 
the  Gaelic  speech  in  the  highlands.  Later,  Goidelic 
speech  was  gradxially  driven  northward  and  west- 
ward by  the  intrusive  English  of  the  lowlands  and 
was  ultimately  forced  over  this  originally  Norse- 
speaking  area.  We  have  elsewhere  in  Europe  evi- 
dence of  similar  shiftings  of  speech  without  any 
corresponding  change  in  the  blood  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Except  in  the  Briti^  Isles  and  in  Brittany  Celtic 
languages  have  left  no  modem  descendants,  but 
have  everywhere  been  replaced  by  languages  of  Neo- 
Latin  or  of  Teutonic  origin.  Outside  of  Brittany 
one  of  the  last,  if  not  quite  the  last,  reference  to 
Celtic  speech  in  Gaul  is  the  historic  statement 
that  "  Celtic  "  tribes,  as  well  as  "  Armoricans,"  took 
part  at  ChAlons  in  the  great  victory  in  451  A,  D. 
over  Attila  the  Him  and  his  confederacy  of  sub- 
ject nations. 

On  the  continent  the  only  existing  peculations 
of  Celtic  speech  are  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
central. Brittany,  a  population  noted  for  their  re- 
ligious fanaticism  and  for  other  characteristics  of  a 
backward  people.  This  Celtic  speech  is  claimed  to 
have  been  introduced  about  450-500  A.  D.  by 
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Britons  fleeing  from  the  Saxons.  These  refugees, 
if  there  were  any  substantial  number  of  them,  must 
have  been  doUchocephs  of  either  Mediterranean  or 
Nordic  race  or  both.  We  are  asked  by  this  tradi- 
tion to  believe  that  thai  long  ^ull  was  lost,  but 
that  their  language  was  adopted  by  the  round 
skulled  Alpine  population  of  Armorica.  It  Is  much 
more  probable  that  the  Cymric-speaking  Alpines 
of  Brittany  have  merely  retained  in  this  isolated 
comer  of  France  a  form  of  Celtic  speech  which  was 
prevalent  throughout  northern  Gaul  and  Britain 
before  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  Rome 
and  Latinized  and  which,  p^haps,  was  reinforced 
later  by  British  Cymry.  Caesar  remarked  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  speech  of  the 
Belgse  in  northern  Gaul  and  in  Britain.  In  both 
cases  the  speech  was  Cymric. 

Long  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Goths 
and  Franks  Teutonic  speech  remained  predominant 
among  the  ruling  classes  and,  by  the  time  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Latin  tongue  of  the  Romanized  na- 
tives, the  old  Celtic, languages  had  been  entirely 
forgotten  outside  of  Brittany. 

An  example  of  similar  changes  of  language  is 
to  be  found  in  Normandy  where  the  country  was 
inhabited  .by  the  Nordic  Belgs  speaking  a  Cymric 
limguage  before  that  tongue  was  replaced  by  Latin. 
This  coast  was  ravaged  about  300  or  400  A.  D.  by 
Saxons  who  formed  settlements  along  both  sides 
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of  the  Channel  and  the  coasts  of  Brittany  which 
were  later  known  as  the  Litus  Saxoniciun.  Their 
progress  can  best  be  traced  by  place  names  as  our 
historic  record  of  these  raids  is  scanty. 

The  Normans  landed  in  Normandy  in  the  year 
>  gii  A.  D.  They  were  heathen,  Danish  barbarians, 
speaking  a  Teutonic  tongue.  The  religion,  culture 
and  language  of  the  old  Romanized  populations 
worked  a  miracle  in  the  transformation  of  every- 
thing except  blood  in  one  short  centuiy.  So  qmck 
was  the  change  that  155  years  later  the  descend- 
ants of  the  same  Normans  landed  in  En^and  as 
Christian  Frenchmen  armed  with  all  the  culture  of 
thdr  period.  The  change  was  startling,  but  the 
Norman  blood  remained  unchanged  and  entered 
England  as  a  substantially  Nordic  type. 
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In  the  Mgeaji  region  and  south  of  the  Caucasus 
Nordics  appear  after  1700  B.  C.  but  there  were 
xmquestioiiably  invasions  and  raids  from  the 
north  for  many  centuries  previous  to  our  first 
records.  These  early  migrations  were  probably 
not  in  sufficient  force  to  modify  the  blood  of  the 
autochthonous  races  or  to  substitute  Aryan  lan- 
guages for  the  ancient  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic 
tongues. 

These  men  of  the  North  came  from  the  grass- 
lands of  Russia  in  successive  waves  and  among 
the  first  of  whom  we  have  fairly  clear  knowledge 
were  the  Achxans  and  Phrygians.  Aryan  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  dim  chronicles  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  enq>ires  about  1700  B.  C.  among  the 
Kassites  and  later,  Mitanm.  Aryan  names  of 
prisoners  captured  beyond  the  mountains  in  the 
north  and  of  Aryan  deities  before  whom  oaths 
were  taken  are  recorded  about  1400  B.  C.  but  one 
of  the  first  definite  accounts  of  Nordics  south  of  the 
Caucasus  describes  the  presence  of  Nordic  Persians 
at  Lake  Urmia  about  900  B.  C.  There  were  niany 
incursicms  from  that  time  on,  the  Cimmerians  raid- 
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ing  across  the  Caucasus  as  early  as  650  B.  C.  and 
shortly  afterward  ovemuming  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  easteriy  extenuon  of  the  Russian  stapes  or 
Kiptchak  north  of  the  Ca^ian-Aral  Sea  in  Tuike- 
Stan  as  far  as  the  foothiUs  erf  the  Pamirs  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Sacae  or  Massagetse,  who  were  also 
Nordics  and  akin  to  the  Cimmerians  and  Per^ans, 
as  were,  perhaps,  the  Ephtalites  or  White  Huns  in 
Sogdiana  north  of  Persia,  destroyed  by  the  Tuiks 
in  the  sixth  century. 

For  several  centuries  groups  of  Nordics  drifted 
as  nomad  shepherds  across  the  Caucasus  into  the 
empire  of  the  Medes,  introducing  little  by  little 
the  Aryan  tongue  which  later  developed  into  Old 
Persian.  By  550  B.  C.  these  Persians  had  become 
sufBciently  numerous  to  overthrow  their  rulers  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Cyrus  they  organ- 
ized the  Persian  Empire,  one  of  the  most  enduring  of 
Oriental  states.  The  base  of  the  population  of  the 
Persian  Empire  rested  on  the  roimd  skulled  Medes 
who  belonged  to  the  Armenoid  subdivision  of  the 
Alpines.  Under  the  leadership  of  their  priestly 
caste  of  Magi  these  Medes  rebelled  again  and  again 
against  their  Nordic  masters  before  the  two  peoples 
became  fused. 

From  525  to  485  B.  C.  during  the  reign  of 
Darius,  whose  sculptured  portraits  show  a  man  of 
pure  Nordic  type,  the  tall,  blond  Persians  had  be- 
come almost  exclusively  a  class  of  great  ruling 
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nobles  and  had  forgotten  the  simplicity  of  their 
^epherd  ancestors.  Their  language  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  or  Iranian  division  of  Aryan  speech 
and  was  known  as  Old  Persian,-  which  continued 
to  be  spoken  until  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  it  were  derived  Pehlevi,  or 
Parthian  as  well  as  modem  Persian.  The  great 
book  of  the  old  Persians,  the  Avesta,  which  was 
written  in  Zendic,  also  an  Iranian  language,  does 
not  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Darius  and  was  re- 
modelled after  the  Christian  era,  but  the  Old  Per- 
sian of  Darius  was  closely  related  to  the  Zendic  of 
Bactria  and  to  the  Sanskrit  of  Hindustan.  From 
Zendic,  also  called  Medic,  are  derived  Ghalcha, 
Balochi,  Kurdish  and  other  dialects. 

The  rise  to  imperial  power  of  the  dolichocephalic 
Aryan-speaking  Persians  was  largely  due  to  the 
genius  of  their  leaders  but  the  Aryanization  of 
western  Asia  by  them  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
events  in  history.  The  whole  region  became  com- 
pletely transformed  so  far  as  the  acceptance  by  the 
conquered  of  the  language  and  rdigion  of  the  Per- 
^ans  was  concerned,  but  the  blood  of  the  Nordic 
race  qxiickly  became  diluted  and  a  few  centuries 
later  disappears  from  history. 

Durii^  the  gr^t  wars  with  Greece  the  pure 
Persian  blood  was  still  unimpaired  and  in  con- 
trol. In  the  literature  of  the  time  there  is  little 
evidence  of  race  antagonism  between  the  Greek 
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and  the  Persian  leaders  although  their  rival  cul- 
tures were  shaiply  contrasted.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  the  pure  Persian  blood  was 
obviously  confined  to  the  nobles  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  Alexander  to  Hellenize  the  Persians  and 
to  amalgamate  his  Greeks  with  them.  The  amount 
<^  of  pure  Macedonian  blood  was  not  sufficient  to 
reinforce  the  Nordic  strain  of  the  Persians  and 
the  net  result  was  the  entire  loss  of  the  Greek 
stock. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  Armenians  of  A^ 
Minor  derived  their  Aryan  speech  from  this  inva- 
sion of  the  Nordic  Persians,  or  whether  they  received 
it  at  an  earlier  date  from  the  Phrygians  and  from 
the  west.  These  Phrygians  entered  Asia  Minor 
by  way  of  the  Dardanelles  and  broke  up  the  Hit- 
tite  Empire.  Their  language  was  Aryan  and  prob- 
ably was  related  to  Thracian.  In  favor  of  the 
theory  of  the  introduction  of  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage by  the  Phrygians  from  the  west,  rather 
than  by  the  Persians  from  the  east,  is  the  highly 
significant  fact  that  the  basic  structure  of  that 
tongue  shows  its  relationship  to  be  with  the  west- 
em  or  Centum  rather  than  with  the  eastern  or 
Satem  group  of  Aryan  languages  and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  a  very  large  Persian  vocabulary. 

The  Armenians  themselves,  like  all  the  other 
natives  of  the  plateaux  and  highlands  as  far  east 
as  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains,  while  of  Aryan 
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speech,  are  of  the  Armenoid  subdivision,  in  shatp 
contrast  to  the  predominant  types  south  of  the 
mountains  in  Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Hindustan, 
all  of  which  are  dolichocephalic  and  of  Mediter- 
ranean affinity  but  generally  betraying  traces  of 
admixture  with  still  more  ancient  races  of  Negroid 
origin,  especially  in  India. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  easternmost  exten- 
sion of  Aryan  languages  in  Asia.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  grasslands  and  steppes  of  Russia  ex- 
tend north  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  ancient  Bactria,  now  Turkestan. 
This  whole  coimtry  was  occupied  by  the  Nordic 
Sacs  and  the  closely  related  Massagetfe.  These 
Sacse  may  be  identical  with  the  later  Scythians. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  second  millennium 
B.  C.  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  first  Nordics 
crossed  over  the  Afghan  passes,  entered  the  plains 
of  India  and  organized  a  state  in  the  Pimjab,  "the 
land  of  the  five  rivers,"  bringing  with  them  Aryan 
speech  to  a  population  probably  of  Mediterranean 
type  and  represented  to-day  by  the  Dravidians. 
llie  Nordic  Sacs  arrived  later  in  India  and  intro- 
duced the  Vedas,  religious  poems,  which  were  at 
first  transmitted  orally  but  which  were  reduced  to 
written  form  in  Old  Sanskrit  by  the  Brahmans  at 
the  comparatively  late  date  of  300  A.  D.  From 
this  classic  Sanskrit  are  derived  all  the  modem 
Aryan  laiiguages  of  Hindustan,  as  well  as  the 
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Singalese  of  Ceylon  and  th«  chief  dialects  of 
Assam. 

There  is  great  diverdty  anuMig  schdais  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  entry  of  these  Aryan-speaking 
tribes  into  the  Punjab  but  the  consensus  '^^'p'riHWi 
seems  to  indicate  a  period  between  1600  and  1700 
B.  C.  or  even  somewhat  eariier.  However,  the  very 
close  affinity  of  Sanskrit  to  the  Old  Persian  of 
Darius  and  to  the  Zendavesta  would  strongly  indi- 
cate that  the  final  introduction  of  Aryan  languages 
in  the  form  of  Sanskrit  ocoirred  at  a  much  later 
time.  The  most  recent  tendency  is  to  bring  these 
dates  somewhat  forward. 

If  close  relationship  between  languages  indicates 
correlation  in  time  then  the  entry  of  the  Sacse  into 
India  would  appear  to  have  been  nearly  simultane- 
ous with  the  crossing  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  Nor- 
dic Cimmerians  and  their  Persian  successors. 

The  relationship  between  the  Zendavesta  and 
the  Sanskrit  Vedas  is  as  near  as  that  between  ^gh 
and  Low  German  and  consequently  such  close 
affinity  prevents  our  thrusting  back  the  date  of  the 
separation  of  the  Per^ans  and  the  Sacae  more  than 
a  few  centuries. 

A  simultaneous  migration  of  nomad  shepherds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Caspian-Aral  Sea  would  nat- 
urally occur  in  a  general  movement  southward 
and  such  migrations  may  have  taken  place  several 
timea.    In  all  probabiUty  these  Nordic  invasions 
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occurred  one  after  another  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more,  the  later  ones  obscuring  and  blurring  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors. 

When  shepherd  tribes  leave  their  grasslands 
and  attack  their  agricultural  neighbors,  the  reason 
is  nearly  always  a  famine  due  to  prolonged  drought 
and  causes  such  as  these  have  again  and  again  in 
history  put  the  nomad  tribes  in  motion  over  large 
areas.  During  many  centuries  fresh  tribes  com- 
posed of  Nordics  or  under  the  leadership  of  Nor- 
dics but  all  Aryan-speaking,  poured  over  the 
Afghan  passes  from  the  northwest  and  pushed  be* 
fore  them  the  earlier  arrivals.  Qeai  traces  of  these 
successive  floods  of  conquerors  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Vedas  themselves. 

The  Zendic  form  of  the  Iranian  group  of  Aryan 
languages  was  ^>oken  by  those  Sacas  who  remained 
in  (M  Bactiia  and  from  it  is  derived  a  whole  group 
of  closely  related  dialects  still  used  in  the  Pamirs  of 
which  Ghalcha  is  the  best  known. 

The  Sacse  and  Massagetx  were,  like  the  Persians, 
tall,  blond  dolichocephs  and  they  have  left  behind 
them  dim  traces  of  their  blood  among  the  living 
Mongcdized  nomads  of  Turkestan,  the  Kirghizes. 
Ancient  Bactria  maintained  its  Nordic  and  Aryan 
aspect  long  after  Alexander's  time  and  did  not  be- 
come MongolJzed  and  receive  the  sinister  name  of 
Turkestan  until  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was 
the  first  victim  of  the  series  of  ferocious  invasions 
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from  the  north  and  east,  which  under  various 
Mongol  leaders  destroyed  civilization  in  Asia  and 
threatened  its  existence  in  Europe.  These  con- 
quests culminated  in  1241  A.  D.  at  Wahlstatt  in 
Silesia  where  the  Germans,  though  themselves 
badly  defeated,  put  a  final  limit  to  this  westward 
rush  of  Asiatics. 

The  Sacae  were  the  most  easterly  members  of 
the  Nordic  race  of  whom  we  have  definite  record. 
The  Chinese  knew  well  these  "green  eyed  devils," 
whom  they  called  by  their  Tatar  name,  the  "  Wu- 
sims," — the  tall  ones — and  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact  about  200  B.  C.  in  what  is  now  Chi- 
nese Turkestan.  Other  Nordic  tribes  are  recorded 
in  this  region.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  cen- 
tral Asia  had  a  large  Nordic  population  in  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  Aryan  Tokharian  language  in  Chinese 
Turkestan  considered  in  connection  with  other 
facts  indicates  intensive  occupation  by  Nordics  of 
territories  in  central  Asia  now  wholly  Mongol,  just 
as  in  Europe  dark-haired  Alpines  occupy  large  ter- 
ritories where  in  Roman  times  fair  haired  Nordics 
were  preponderant.  In  short  we  find  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  western  and  central  Asia  the  same 
record  of  Nordic  decline  during  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  and  their  replacement  by  races  of  in- 
ferior value  and  civilization. 

This  Tokharian  is  undoubtedly  a  pure  Aryan 
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language  related,  curiously  enough,  to  the  western 
group  rather  than  to  the  Indo-Iranian.  It  has 
been  deciphered  from  inscriptions  recently  found 
in  northeast  Tiirkestan  and  was  a  living  language 
prior  to  the  ninth  century  A.  D. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  conquests  of  the  Sacse  there 
remain  as  evidence  of  their  invasions  only  these 
Indian  and  Afghan  languages.  Dim  traces  of 
their  blood  have  been  found  in  the  Pamirs  and 
in  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  south  their  blond  traits 
have  vanished,  even  from  the  Punjab.  It  may  be 
that  the  stature  of  some  of  the  Afghan  hill  tribes 
and  of  the  Sikhs  and  some  of  the  facial  characters 
of  the  latter  are  derived  from  this  source,  but  all 
blondness  of  ^dn,  hair  or  eye  of  the  original  Sacte 
has  utterly  vanished. 

The  long  skulls  all  through  India  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Mediterranean  race  rather  than  to 
this  Nordic  invasion,  while  the  Pre-Dravidians  and 
N^^roids  of  south  India,  with  which  the  former  are 
largely  mixed,  are  also  dolichoc^hs. 

In  short,  the  introduction  in  Iran  and  India  of 
Aryan  languages,  Iranian,  Ghalchic  and  Sanskrit, 
represents  a  linguistic  and  not  an  ethnic  conquest. 

In  concluding  this  revision  of  the  racial  foimda- 
tions  upon  which  the  history  of  Europe  has  been 
based  it  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
actual  results  of  the  spectacular  conquests  and  in- 
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vasions  of  history  have,  been  far  less  permanent 
than  those  of  the  more  in^dious  victories  ari^i^ 
from  the  crossing  of  two  diverse  races  and  that  in 
-«  such  mixtures  the  relative  prepotency  of  the  vari- 
ous human  subspecies  in  Europe  appears  to  be  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  social  value. 

The  continuity  of  physioJ^  traits  and  the  limi- 
tation of  the  effects  of  environment  to  the  indi- 
■  vidual  only  are  now  so  thoroughly  rec<^nized  by 
scientists  that  it  is  at  most  a  question  of  time  when 
the  social  consequences  which  result  from  such 
crossings  will  be  generally  understood  by  the  public 
at  large.  As  soon  as  the  true  bearing  and  import 
of  the  facts  are  appreciated  by  lawmakers  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  poUtical  structure  will  inevitably 
occur  and  our  present  reliance  on  the  influence  of 
education  will  be  superseded  by  a  readjustment 
based  on  racial  values. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  antiquity  of  physi' 
cal  and  spiritual  characters  and  the  persistency 
with  which  they  outlive  those  elements  of  environ- 
ment termed  language,  nationality  and  forms  of 
government,  we  must  consider  the  relation  of  these 
facts  to  the  developn:>ent  of  the  race  in  America. 
We  may  be  certain  that  the  progress  of  evolution 
is  in  full  operation  to^ay  under  those  laws  of  na- 
ture which  control  it  and  that  the  only  sure  guide 
to  the  future  lies  in  the  study  sf  the  operation  of 
these  taws  in  the  past. 
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We  Americans  must  realize  that  the  altruistic 
ideals  which  have  controlled  our  social  develop- 
ment during  the  past  century  and  the  maudlin  sen- 
timentalism  that  has  made  America  "an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed,"  are  sweeping  the  nation  toward 
a  racial  abyss.  If  the  Melting  Pot  is  allowed  to 
boil  without  control  and  we  continue  to  follow  our 
national  motto  and  deliberately  blind  ourselves  to 
all  "distinctions  of  race,  creed  or  color,"  the  type 
of  native  American  of  Colonial  descent  will  be- 
come as  extinct  as  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Per- 
icles, and  the  Viking  of  the  days  of  Rollo.    . 
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The  maps  shown  facing  pages  366,  368,  170,  and  37a  of 
this  book  attempt  in  broad  and  somewhat  hypothetical  lines 
to  represent  by  means  of  color  diagrams  the  original  distri- 
bution and  the  subsequent  expansion  and  migration  of  the 
three  maia  European  races,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alpine 
and  the  Nordic,  as  outlined  in  this  book. 

The  Maxtkum  Expansion  of  the  Alpines  with 
Bronze  Culture,  3000-1800  B.  C. 

The  first  map  (PI.  I)  shows  the  distribution  of  these  laces 
at  the  dose  of  the  Neolithic,  as  well  as  their  later  expansion. 
It  also  indicates  the  sites  of  earlier  cultures.  The  distribu- 
tion of  megahths  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
and  up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  Spain,  Fmnce  and 
Britain  to  Scandinavia  ts  set  forth.  These  great  stone 
monuments  were  seemingly  the  work  of  the  Mediterranean 
race  usng,  however,  a  culture  of  bronze  acquired  from  the 
Alpines.  The  map  also  shows  the  sites  throughout  Russia 
of  the  kurgans,  or  ancient  artificial  mounds,  distribution  of 
which  seems  to  correspond  closely  with  the  original  habitat 
<A  the  Nordics. 

In  southwestern  France  there  is  indicated  the  area  where 
the  Cro-Magnon  race  persisted  longest  and  where  traces  of  it 
are  still  to  be  found.  The  site  is  shown  of  the  type  station 
of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Paleolithic  known  as  the  Mas 
d'Azil — a  great  cavern  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees  from  which 
that  period  took  its  name  of  Azilian. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  also  shown  the  type 
station  of  the  Maglemose  culture  which  flourished  at  the 
dose  of  the  Paleolithic  and  was  'probably  the  work  of  early 
Nordics. 

In  the  centre  of  the  district  occuined  by  the  Alpines  is 

located  Robenhausen,  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Neolithic 
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lake  dwelling  statioiis  and  also  the  Terramara  statioDS  in 
which  a  culture  transitional  between  the  Neolithic  and  the 
Bronze  existed.  Id  the  Tyrol  the  site  is  indicated  of  the  ' 
village  of  Hallstatt,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  first  iron 
culture. 

The  site  of  La  Tine  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Neuchitel 
in  Switzerland  is  also  shown.  From  this  village  the  La 
Tine  Iron  Age  takes  its  name. 

Hie  difficulty  of  depicting  the  shifting  of  races  during 
twelve  centuries  is  not  easily  overcome,  but  the  map  attempts 
to  show  that  at  the  dose  of  the  Neolithic  all  the  coast 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  up 
to  Germany  and  including  the  British  Isles  were  populated 
by  the  Mediterranean  race,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  rem- 
nants of  earUer  Neanderthals  and  Cro-Magnons,  who  prob- 
ably, at  that  date,  still  formed  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  population. 

lite  yellow  arrows  indicate  the  route  of  the  migrations  of 
Mediterranean  man,  who  appears  to  have  entered  Europe 
from  the  east  along  the  African  littoral.  But  the  main  in- 
vasions passed  up  through  Spain  and  Gaul  into  the  British 
Isles,  where  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  formed  the 
substratum  of  the  population.  In  the  central  portion  of 
their  range  these  Mediterraneans  were  swamped  by  the 
Alpines,  as  shown  by  the  spreading  green,  while  in  northern 
Gaul  and  Britain  the  Mediterraneans  were  submerged  after- 
ward  by  Nordics,  as  f4)pears  on  the  later  maps. 

The  arrows  and  routes  of  migration  shown  on  the  yellow 
area  of  this  map  indicate  changes  which  occurred  during  the 
Neolithic  and  perhaps  earlier,  but  the  pink  and  red  arrows  in 
the  northern  and  southeastern  portions  represent  migrations 
which  were  in  full  swing  and  in  fact  were  steadUy  increasing 
during  the  entire  period  involved.  The  next  map  ^ows 
these  Nordics  bursting  out  of  their  original  homeland  m 
every  direction  and  in  their  turn  conquering  Europe. 

Between  these  two  races,  £he  Mediterranean  and  the  Nor- 
dic, there  entered  a  great  intrusion  of  Alpines,  flowing  from 
the  highlands  of  western  Asia  through  Asia  Minor  and  up 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  throughout  central  Europe  and 
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thence  eicpanding  in  every  direction.  Foteninnen  of  theae 
same  Alpines  were  found  in  west^n  Europe  aa  far  back  as 
the  closing  Azilian  phase  of  the  Paleolithic,  where  they  att 
known  as  the  Furfooz-Grenelle  race  and  are  thus  contem- 
porary in  western  Europe  with  the  earliest  Mediterraneaat. 

During  all  the  Neolithic  the  Alpines  occupaed  the  moun- 
tainous core  of  Europe,  but  their  great  and  final  expanatn 
occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Bronze  Period,  when  a  new  and  extendve  Alpine  invasioB 
from  the  r^oii  of  the  Armenian  highlands  brought  in  the 
Bronze  culture.  This  last  migration  apparently  followed  the 
routes  of  the  earlier  invasions  and,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, it  even  reached  Spain  in  small  numben,  where  its 
remnants  can  still  be  found  in  the  Cantabrian  Alps.  The 
Alpines  occupied  all  Savoy  and  central  France,  where  from 
that  day  to  this  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  peasant 
population.  They  reached  Brittany  and  to-day  that  pe- 
ninsula is  their  westernmost  outpost.  They  crossed  over  in 
small  numbers  to  Britain  and  some  even  reached  Ireland. 
In  England  they  were  the  men  of  the  Round  Barrows,  but 
nearly  all  trace  of  this  invasion  has  vamshed  from  the  liv- 
ing population. 

The  Alpmes  also  reached  Holland,  Denmark  and  south- 
western Norway  and  traces  of  thdr  colonizaticHi  in  these 
countries  are  still  foimd. 

The  author  has  attempted  to  indicate  the  lines  of  this 
Alpine  expansion  by  means  of  the  solid  green  spreading  over 
central  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  with  outlying  dots  showing 
the  outer  limits  of  the  invasion.  Black  arrows  proceeding 
from  the  east  denote  its  main  lines  and  routes.  Tbaae 
Alpines  who  crossed  the  Caucasus  passed  through  soutbera 
Rusaa  and  a  dde  wave  of  the  same  migration.passed  down 
the  Syrian  coast  to  Egypt  and  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  entering  Italy  by  way  of  Sicily.  The  last  Afrkui 
invasion  left  behind  it  the  Giza  round  skulls  of  Egypt, 
This  final  Alpine  expansion  taught  the  other  races  of  Eunqie, 
both  Mediterranean  and  Nordic,  the  art  of  metallurgy. 

The  Nordics  apparently  originated  in  southern  Russia, 
but  long  before  the  Bronze  Period  they  had  spread  north- 
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ward  across  the  Baltic  into  Scandinavia,  where  they  special- 
ized into  the  face  now  known  as  the  Scandinavian  or  Teo- 
tCHUC.  On  the  map  the  continental  Nordics  are  indicated 
by  pink  and  the  Nordics  of  Scandinavia  are  shown  in  red. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  map,  these 
Scandinavian  Nordics  were  b^inning  to  return  to  the  con^ 
tinent.  The  routes  of  these  migrations  and  their  extent  are 
indicated  by  red  arrows  and  circles  respectively. 

To  sum  up,  this  map  shows  the  expan^on  from  central 
Am  of  the  round  skull  Alpines  across  central  Europe,  sub- 
merging, in  the  south  and  west,  the  little,  dark,  long  bulled 
Mediterraneans  of  Neolithic  culture,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Nordics  in  the  north  and  intro- 
duced Bronze  culture  among  them. 

This  devekipmeat  of  the  Alpines  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mediterraneans  had  a  permanent  influence  in  western  Eu- 
rope, but  in  the  north  their  impress  was  of  a  more  temporary 
character.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  first  instance  they 
were  able  to  conquer  the  Nordics  by  reason  of  the  superi- 
ority of  bronze  weapons  to  stone  hatchets.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  imparted  the  knowledge  of  the  manu&cture  and 
use  of  metal  weapons  and  tools  to  the  Nordics  than  the  latt^ 
turned  on  their  <»nquerors  and  completely  mastered  them, 
as  appears  on  the  next  map. 

The  Expansion  or  the  Pre-Teutonic  Noxihcs, 
i8oo~ioo  B.  C. 
The  second  map  (PI.  II)  of  the  series  shows  the  shatter- 
ing and  submergence  of  the  gnta  MjAne  area  by  the  pink 
Nordic  area.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Italy,  Spain,  France 
and  Britain  the  solid  green  and  the  green  dots  have  steadily 
declined  and  in  central  Europe  the  green  has  been  torn 
apart  and  riddled  in  every  dircctioa  by  ]»nk  arrows  and 
pink  dots,  leaving  solid  green  only  in  mountainous  and  in- 
fertile districts.  This  submergence  of  the  Alpines  by  the 
Nordics  was  so  complete  that  their  very  existence  was  for- 
gotten until  in  our  own  day  it  was  discovered  that  the 
central  core  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  a  short,  stocky, 
round  skulled  race  originally  Iram  Ana.     To-day  these  Al- 
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(ones  an  gradually  recovering  their  influence  In  the  world 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  On  this  map  the  green  Al}nne 
area  is  shown  to  be  everywhere  shrinking  except  in  the 
countries  around  the  Carpathians  and  the  Dnieper  River, 
where  the  Sarmatians  and  Wends  are  located.  It  was  in 
this  district  that  the  Slavic-speaking  Alpines  were  develop- 
ing. Simultaneously  with  this  expansion  toward  the  west, 
south  and  east  of  the  continental  Nordics,  the  Scandinavian 
or  Teutonic  tribes  appear  on  the  scene  in  increasing  numbers, 
as  shown  by  the  red  area  and  red  arrows,  pressing  upon  and 
forcing  ahead  of  them  their  kinsmen  on  the  mainland. 

The  pink  arrows  in  Spain  show  the  invasion  of  Celtic- 
speaking  Nordics,  dosely  related  to  the  Nordic  Gauls  who 
a  little  earlier  had  conquered  France.  This  same  wave  of 
Nordic  invasion  crossed  the  Channel  and  appears  in  the 
pink  dots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the  intruders  are 
known  as  Goidels.  These  early  Nordics  were  followed 
some  centuries  later  by  another  wave  of  kindred  peoples 
who  were  known  as  Brythons  or  Cymry  in  Britain  and  as 
BdgK  on  the  continent.  These  Cymric  Belgie  or  Brythons 
probably  represented  the  mixed  descendants  of  the  earliest 
Teutons  who  crossed  from  Scandinavia  and  had  adopted 
and  modified  the  Celtic  languages  spoken  by  the  continental 
Nordics.  These  Cymric-q>eaking  Nordics  drove  before 
them  the  earlier  Gaiils  in  France  and  the  Goidels  in  Britain, 
but  thdr  impulse  westward  was  very  likely  caused  by  the 
CKicoming  rush  of  pure  Teutons  from  Scandinavia  and  the 
Baltic  coasts. 

In  Italy  the  pink  arrows  entering  from  the  west  show  the 
route  of  the  invading  Gauls,  who  occupied  the  country  north 
of  the  Apennines  and  made  it  Cisalfnne  Gaul,  while  the  ar- 
rows entering  Italy  from  the  northeast  show  the  earlier  in- 
vasions of  the  Nordic  Umbrians  and  Oscans,  who  introduced 
Aryan  speech  into  Italy.  Farther  east  in  Greece  and  the 
Balkans,  the  pink  arrows  show  the  routes  of  invasion  of  the 
Adueans  and  the  kindred  Phrygians  of  Homer  as  well  as  the 
later  Dorians  and  Cimmerians.  In  the  r^on  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  routes  of  the  invading  Persians  are  shown  and, 
north  of  the  Cas^nan  Sea,  the  line  of  migration  of  the  Sacc 
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from  the  gnusloads  of  souUtem  Ru3»a  toward  tlie  east.  In 
the  inset  map  in  the  upper  right  comer  is  shown  the  expan- 
sion of  these  Nordics  Into  Asia,  where  the  Sacae  and  closely 
related  MassageUe  occupied  what  is  now  Turkestan  and 
bom  this  centre  swanned  over  the  mountains  of  Afghanis- 
tan into  India  and  introduced  Aryan  speech  among  the 
swarming  miilions  of  that  peninsula. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  main  map  the  expansion  of  the 
Teutonic  Nordics  is  shown,  with  the  Goths  in  the  east  and 
Saxons  in  the  west  of  the  red  area,  but  the  salient  feature  is 
the  expansion  of  the  pink  at  the  expense  of  the  green  and 
the  ominous  growth  of  the  red  area  centring  around  Scan- 
dinavia in  the  north. 

Tee  Expansion  of  the  Tectonic  Nokdks  and  Slavtc 
AifiNES,  loo  B.  C.  to  iioo  A.  D. 
This  map  (PI.  HI)  shows  the  yellow  area  greatly  diminished 
In  central  and  northern  Europe,  while  it  retains  its  suprem- 
acy in  Spain  and  Italy  as  welt  as  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  latter  areas  the  green  dots  have  nearly  van- 
ished and  have  heen  replaced  by  pink  and  red  dots.  In  cen- 
tral Europe  the  green  area  is  stUl  more  broken  up  and  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  In  the  Balkans  and  eastern  Europe, 
however,  two  large  centres  of  green,  north  and  south  of  the 
Danube  respectively,  represent  the  expanding  power  of  the 
Slavic-speaking  Alpines.  The  [Hnk  area  of  the  continental 
Nwdics  is  everywhere  tadiag  and  is  on  the  point  of  vanish- 
ing as  a  distinctive  type  and  of  merging  in  the  red.  The 
expansion  of  the  Teutonic  Nordics  from  Scandinavia  and 
from  the  north  of  Germany  is  now  at  its  maximum  and 
they  are  everywhere  pressing  through  the  Empire  of  Rome 
and  Uying  the  foundations  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Vandals  have  migrated  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to 
what  is  now  Hungary,  then  westward  into  France  and 
finally,  after  occupying  for  a  while  southern  Spain,  under 
pressure  of  the  kindred  Visigoths  to  northern  Africa,  where 
they  established  a  kingdom  which  is  the  sole  example  we 
have  of  a  Teutonic  state  on  that  continent.  Ilie  Visigoths 
and  Suevi  laid  the  foundations  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  while 
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which  had  invaded  the  RomaD  Empire.  Ftxnn  this  centn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathians  and  in  Galida  east- 
ward to  the  head  of  the  Dnieper  River,  the  Wends  and  Saima- 
tians  expanded  in  all  directions.  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  those  Alpines  who  are  to-day  Slavic-speaking.  From  this 
obscure  beginning  came  the  bulk  of  the  Russians  and  the 
South  Slavs.  The  expansion  of  the  Slavs  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  c^  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  author  has 
attempted  to  indicate  the  centre  of  expansion  of  these 
tribes  by  green  dots  and  green  arrows,  radiating  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  solid  green  area  in  Europe.  To  sum  up  this 
map,  the  yellow  area  has  steadily  declined  everywhere, 
while  in  western  Europe  the  green  area  is  now  liinited  to 
the  infertile  and  badcward  mountain  regions.  In  eastern 
Europe,  however,  this  same  green  Alpine  area  is  showing  a 
marvdlous  c^iadty  for  recovery,  as  will  f^ipear  from  the 
map  of  the  races  trf  to-day. 

The  red  area  is  widdy  spread  and  occupies  the  river  vat- 
leys  and  the  fertile  lands  and  represents  everywhere  the  rul- 
ing, military  aristocracy  more  or  less  thinly  scattered  over 
a  conquered  peasantry  of  Mediterranean  and  Alpine  blood. 
One  phenomenon  of  dire  import  is  shown  on  the  map,  where, 
coming  from  the  districts  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
certain  black  arrows  are  seen  shooting  westward  into  Europe, 
Feadung  in  one  extreme  instance  as  far  as  Ch&lons  in  Fiance, 
where  Attila  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  what  remained 
of  western  civilization.  Iliese  arrows  mark  respectively 
Huns,  Cumans,  Avars,  Magyars,  Bulgars  and  other  A^tic 
hordes,  probably  for  the  most  part  of  Mongoloid  origin  and 
coming  originally  from  central  Asia  far  beyond  the  range 
of  Aryan  ^>eech.  These  hordes  of  Mongoloids  destroyed 
the  budding  culture  of  Russia,  while  at  a  later  date  kindred 
tribes  under  the  name  of  Turks  or  Tatars  flooded  the  Balkans 
and  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube  but  these  later  invasions  en- 
tered Europe  from  Asia  Minor. 

The  Pkeseni  Distribution  of  Edsopean  Races 

Hie  preparatitRi  of  the  last  map  (PI.  IV),  showing  the 

{Hesent  distribution  of  European  races,  was  in  some  respects 
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a  more  intricate  task  than  that  of  the  earlier  maps.  The 
main  difficulty  is  that,  as  a  result  of  successive  migrations 
and  expansions,  the  different  races  of  Europe  are  now  often 
represented  by  distinct  classes.  Numerically  one  type  may 
be  in  a  majority,  as  are  the  Rumanians  in  eastern  Hungaiy, 
where  they  constitute  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  populatitm. 
At  the  same  time  this  majority  is  of  no  intellectual  or  sodal 
importance,  since  all  the  professional  and  military  classes  in 
Transylvania  are  either  Magyar  or  Saxon.  Under  the  exist- 
ing scheme  of  showing  majorities  by  color  these  ruling  mi- 
norities do  not  appear  at  all.  In  this  last  map  the  yellow  is 
beginning  to  expand,  espedaUy  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
green  also  is  recovering  somewhat  in  central  and  western 
Europe,  but  in  the  Balkans,  eastern  Germany,  Austria 
and  above  all  in  Poland  and  Russia,  it  has  largely  replaced 
the  former  Nordic  color.  The  pink,  t.  e.,  the  continental 
Nordics  as  a  distinct  type,  has  entirely  vanished  and  has 
been  everywhere  replaced  by  the  Teutonic  red.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  existing  remnants  of  the  am- 
tinental  Nordics,  but  it  does  mean  that  these  remnants  can- 
not now  be  distinguished  from  the  all-pervading  and  master- 
ful type  of  the  Teutonic  Nordics. 

In  general,  this  last  map,  as  comfiared  with  the  earlier  ones, 
although  showing  a  steady  shrinkage  of  the  Nordic  area, 
brings  out  clearly  the  manner  in  which  it  centres  around  the 
baans  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  radiating  thence  in 
every  direction  and  in  decreasing  numbers.  Tbs  menace 
of  the  continued  expansion  of  the  green  area  westward  and 
northward  into  the  red  area  of  the  Nordics  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  world  war.  This  expansion 
began  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  Rome,  but  only  in  bur  day  and 
generation  has  tfus  backward  race  even  claimed  a  parity  of 
strength  and  culture  with  the  Mast«r  Race. 
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TBe  purpose  of  these  notes  is  to  meet  an  insistent  demand 
for  authorities  for  the  statements  made  in  the  body  of  the 
bocA.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  in  a  work  of 
this  compass  and  aim,  mere  lack  of  space  forbade  alt  but 
the  barest  outUoes,  so  that  often  an  appearance  of  dogma- 
tism was  the  result. 

There  is  a  vast  literature  on  the  subjects  discussed  and 
to  give  all  the  references  would  be  almost  a  jdiysical  impos- 
sibili^.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  name  all  that  has  ^>- 
peared  in  periodicals,  since  they  have  become  so  numerous, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  author  has  in  mind  to  refer  only  to  those  works  which 
bear  directly  on  the  most  essential  statements  made  and, 
necessarily,  to  but  a  part  oi  these.  In  many  cases  only  books 
whidi  are  most  easily  available  have  been  used.  The  author 
has  intentionally  quoted  chiefly  works  in  English,  where 
these  exist,  and  when  using  foreign  authorities  has  trans- 
lated the  statements. 

It  must  be  dearly  understood  that  the  references  are  given 
for  the  facts  rather  than  the  theories  they  contain.  In  no 
case,  unless  specifically  stated,  is  the  author  committed  to 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  works  cited.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent all  sides,  authorities  who  differ  in  view-point  are  some- 
times listed,  the  reader  being  left  to  make  his  own  decision 
of  the  case.  • 

It  is  hoped  that  the  references  will  be  of  assistance  to  stu- 
dents of  anthropology  and  to  those  who  care  to  inquire 
further  into  the  subjects  under  discussitm. 

Where  an  author  is  quoted  frequently  or  for  more  than 
one  book,  he  is  referred  to  merely  by  name;  the  book  is 
given  by  number  immediately  following.  Its  full  title  may 
be  ascertained  in  the  bibliography. 
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INTRODUCTION 

P^e  m :  line  i2.  Immutability  of  somatological  or 
bodily  characters.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  pp.  aas  ^*?-  *"d 
353  seq.:  William  E.  Castle,  i,  pp.  135  seq.;  Frederick 
Adams  Woods,  3,  p.  107;  and  Edwin  G.  ConkUn,  i,  pp.  191 
seq.  See  the  note  to  p.  326,  7  for  a  quotation  from  ConkUn 
bearing  on  this  point. 

xix  :  33.  Immutability  of  psychical  pretUspositions  and 
impulses.  See  note  above.  Professor  Irving  Fisher  said, 
on  p.  637  of  National  VUaUly,  speaking  of  laws  relating  bo 
eugenics:  "What  such  laws  might  accomplish  may  be  judged 
from  the  history  of  two  crimuial  families,  the  'Jukes'  and 
the  'Tribe  of  IshmaeL'  Out  of  1,300  descendants  from  the 
founder  of  the  'Jukes'  throi^^h  75  years,-  310  were  profes- 
sional paiq>ers  ...  50  were  prostitutes,  7  murderers,  60 
habitual  thieves,  and  130  common  criininals."  Certainly 
these  facts  were  not  all  due  entirely  to  identity  or  similarity 
of  environment.  On  p.  675  we  read:  "Similarly,  the  'Tribe 
of  Ishmael,'  numbering  1,693  individuals  in  six  generations, 
has  produced  121  known  prostitutes  and  has  bred  hundreds 
of  petty  thieves,  vagrants  and  murderers.  The  history  of 
the  tribe  is  a  swiftly  moving  picture  of  sodal  degeneration 
and  gross  parasitism  extending  from  its  seventeenth-century 
convict  ancestry  to  the  present-day  horde  of  wandering  and 
criminal  descendants."  See  R.  L.  Dugdale  and  Oscar  C. 
McCullocb,  pp.  154-159.  For  transmission  of  opposite  ten- 
dencies see  pp.  675-676,  Fisher.  The  Jukes  were  a  family  of 
Dutch  descent,  living  in  an  isolated  valley  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  New  York.  The  Ishmaels  were  a  family  of 
377 
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central  Indiana  which  came  from  Maryland  through  Ken- 
tucky. The  Kalikak  family  is  another  striking  instance. 
See  also  Davenport,  i,  and  the  note  to  p.  336:  7. 

zxi :  5.  Professor  Charles  B.  Davenport  says  in  corre- 
spondence: "By  the  way,  it  was  Ju4^  John  Lowell  who 
added  'free  and'  to  the  words  of  the  Declaration  in  writing 
the  Constitution  of  Massadiusetts  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

jtxiii :  ao-as-  A  SUUistkal  Account  0/  the  Brttisk  Empire. 
J.  R.  McCulloch,  vol.  I,  pp.  400  seq, 

CHAPTER  I.    RACE  AND  DEMOCRACY 

4  : 6.  Archbishop  Ussher,  1581-1656.  See  the  NewSckag- 
Benof  Rdigious  Encyclopedia;  also  other  religious  encydo- 
pedias.    Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  8. 

5  :  15.    See  fiiiile  Faguet,  Le  Culte  de  I'Tnamtpitence, 

6  : 3.  Cf.  The  Loyaluts  of  Massackusetts,  by  James  H. 
Stark. 

9:7.  A  good  description  of  conditions  is  to  be  found 
in  Bryce's  The  Remarkahle  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, p.  73,  all  of  chapter  XLII  and  elsewhere. 

10  : 3  seq.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  passim,  has  discussed 
migratory  instincts,  see  especially  i. 

10 :  16-17.  These  conditions  are  quaintly  described  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Italian  Rdation,  translated  by  Charlotte 
Augusta  Sneyd.  See  especially  pp.  34  and  36.  The  result- 
ing laws  may  be  found  in  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen's  His- 
tory of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  367  seq.; 
Pollard's  Poliiical  History  of  England,  vol.  VI,  pp.  29-30; 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  II,  pp.  lo;  and 
elsewhere. 

11:3.    See  the  note  to  p.  79  :  15. 

11  :  17.    See  Notes  to  p.  318  :  16. 

II  :  20.  For  a  very  interesting  series  of  letters  written 
from  Santo  Domingo  in  1808  concerning  conditions  among 
the  whites  as  the  negro  slaves  were  gaining  the  ascendancy, 
consult  the  anonymous  Secret  History,  or  The  Horrors  of 
Santo  Domingo,  in  a  series  of  letters  written  by  a  lady  at 
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Cape  Francois  to  Colonel  Bun  (late  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States),  prindpally  during  the  conunand  of  General 
Rochambeau.  Lotbrop  Stoddard,  in  his  French  Ren^uiitm 
(ff  San  Domingo,  pp.  2$  seq.,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  these 
times  and  conditions. 

ti  :  34.  Immigration  Restriction  end  World  Eugenia, 
Prescott  Hall,  pp.  ias~"7. 

CHAPTER  II.    THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  RACE 

13  :  7.  See  W.  D.  Matthew,  Climale  and  Evolution;  John 
C.  Merriam,  The  Beginnings  of  Human  History,  Read  from  the 
Geological  Record:  The  Emergence  of  Man,  especially  pp.  3o8~ 
309  of  the  first  part;  and  Madison  Grant,  The  Origin  and 
Rdationships  of  North  American  Mammals,  pp.  5-7. 

13  :  3D.  Mendelism.  See  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  i,  chap. 
lU,  C,  pp.  334  seq.,  or  3,  vol.  X,  no.  2,  pp.  170  seq.  Also 
Punnett's  Mendelism,  or  the  appendix  to  Castle's  Genetics 
and  Eugenics,  wUch  is  a  translation  of  Mendel's  paper. 
Practically  all  late  writers  on  heredity  give  Mendel's  prin- 
ciples. 

13  :  33-14  ■  10.  For  these  and  other  statements  on  hered- 
ity see  the  writings  of  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Frederic  Adams 
Woods,  G.  Archdall  Reid,  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  Thomas  Hunt. 
Morgan,  E.  B.  Wilson,  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  William  E. 
Castle,  and  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  3. 

14  :  10  seq.  Blends.  E.  G.  Conklin  remarks  in  corre- 
spondence: "In  so  far  as  races  interbreed,  their  characters 
mingle  but  do  not  blend  or  fuse,  and  come  out  again  in  all 
their  purity  in  descendants."  See  also  the  same  authority, 
I,  pp.  3o8,  380,  383-387. 

Every  now  and  then  an  observation  is  met  with  vdiich 
corroborates  this  statement.  The  inheritance  from  one  par- 
ent or  the  other  of  the  shape  of  the  skull,  in  a  fairly  pure 
form,  has  been  noted  a  number  of  times. 

Fleure  and  James  in  their  study  of  the  AnthropiAogicol 
Types  in  Wales,  p.  39,  make  the  following  observation:  "It 
may  be  said  that  certain  component  features  of  head  form, 
in  many  cases,  seem  to  s^regate  more  or  less  in  Mendelian 
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fashion,  but  this  is  a  matter  for  further  investigation;  we 
are  on  safer  ground  in  sayii^  that  the  children  of  parents 
of  different  h^  form  very  frequently  show  a  fairly  complete 
resemblance  to  one  or  other  parent,  *.  e.,  that  h«ul  form  is 
frequently  inherited  in  a  fairly  pure  fashion." 

Von  Luschan  found  stiU  more  striking  evidence  of  this 
in  his  study  of  modem  Greeks,  which  he  describes  in  his 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.  He  has  found  that  the 
children  of  parents  of  different  head  form  inherit  in  quite 
strict  fashion  the  shape  of  skull  of  one  or  the  other  parent, 
and  that  the  population,  instead  of  being  mesaticephalic,  is 
to-day  as  distinctly  divided  into  two  groups,  dolicho-  and 
brachycephalic,  as  in  prehistoric  times,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant intermixture  that  has  occurred. 

14  :  18.  See  notes  to  p.  13.  This  is  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Davenport,  in  correspondence. 

15  :  17.  On  the  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon  types  con- 
sult Professor  Arthur  Keith,  I,  pp.  101-120,  and  3;  also  Henry 
Fairfield  Oebom,  i,  the  table  on  p.  23,  pp.  314  seq.,  289  seq., 
291-305  and  elsewhere,  and  the  authorities  given. 

On  the  resut^ence  of  types,  see  Beddoe,  4;  Fleure  and 
James;  Giuffrida-Ruggeri;  Parsons;  and  numerous  other  re- 
cent anthropologists. 

-  ij  :  35.  See  the  notes  to  p.  xix  of  the  Introduction  to 
this  book,  and  Keith,  a. 

IS  :  29  seq.  Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith,  Tke  AncietU  Egyp- 
tians, chap.  IV,  and  ]q>.  41  seq.  On  p.  43  we  read:  "If  we 
want  to  add  to  such  sources  of  information  and  complete 
the  picture  of  the  early  Egyptian  ...  he  can  be  found  re- 
incarnated m  his  modem  descendants  with  surprisingly  little 
change,  either  in  physical  characteristics  or  mode  of  life,  to 
show  for  the  passage  of  six  thousand  years."  On  p.  44: 
"Although  alien  elements  from  north  and  south  have  been 
coming  into  Upper  Egypt  for  fifty  centuries,  it  has  been  a 
process  of  percolation,  and  not  an  overv^elming  rush;  the 
population  has  been  able  to  assimilate  the  alien  minority 
and  retain  its  own  distinctive  features  and  customs  with  on^ 
slight  change;  and  however  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion has  taken  on  hybrid  traits  resulting  from  Negro,  Arab, 
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or  Armenoid  admixture,  there  still  remain  in  the-Thebaid 
large  numbers  of  its  people  who  present  features  and  bodily 
omfonnation  precisely  similar  to  those  of  their  remote  an- 
cestors, the  Proto-Egyptians."  See  also  G.  Sergi,  i,  p.  65, 
and  4,  p.  300. 

17  :  5.  See  Franz  Boas,  Changes  in  the  Bodily  Form  oj  the 
Descendants  of  Immigrants,  pp.  9,  17,  etc 

17  :  38-18  :  7.    See  the  notes  to  p.  t$. 

j8  :  13.  See  notes  to  p.  14.  Also  Ripley,  pp.  465-466  for 
a  statement  as  to  brunetness. 

18  :  34-19  :  3.  £.  G.  Conklin,  i,  pp.  454-455,  and  3,  es- 
pedaJly  vol.  X,  no.  i,  pp.  55-58. 

19  : 3.  Anders  Retzius  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
head  form  in  anthropological  study,  and  to  give  the  impetus 
to  the  index  measurement  system  in  The  Form  of  the  SkuUs 
of  the  Northern  Peoples  of  Europe.  See  also  A.  C.  Haddon,  i, 
chap.  I,  in  which  he  discusses  these  traits  in  full,  and  Ripley, 
chap.  Ill,  espedatly  pp.  55  seq.  Modem  physical  anthro- 
pologists still  agree  that  the  skull  form  is  a  most  stable  and 
reliable  character. 

19  :  35.    Ripl^,  p.  39. 

19 :  37-pp.  30  and  si.  Beddoe,  Broca,  Col%non,  Livi, 
Topinard  and  a  host  of  other  anthropologists  all  affirm  the 
existence  of  three  European  racial  types,  which  Ripley  has 
discussed  exhaustively.  Deniker  alone  differs  from  them  in 
classifying  the  populations  of  Europe,  from  the  same  data, 
into  six  principal  races  and  four  or  more  sub-races.  See 
Appendix  D,  in  Ripley's  Races  of  Europe. 

The  three  terms,  Nordic,  Alpine  and  Mediterranean,  have 
now  become  quite  generally  accepted  designations  for  the 
three  European  races.  The  term  Nord,  rather  than  Nordic, 
has  been  diosen,  perhaps  more  wisely,  by  some  authors. 
In  the  present  book  these  names  are  applied  with  quite  dif- 
ferent connotations  from  those  usually  understood. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  in  speaking  of  Nordics, 
the  proto-type  was  probably  quite  generalized,  with  hair 
shades  including  the  browns  and  reds.  In  the  author's 
opinion  the  blond  Scandinavian  represents  an  extreme  spe- 
cialization of  Nordic  characters.     (See  p.  167  of  this  book.) 
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20  :  5-34.  The  term  Nordic  was  first  used  by  Deniker. 
The  authorities  for  the  descriptions  of  these  races  may  all 
be  found  in  Ripl^.  The  Mediterranean  race  was  first  de- 
fined by  Sergi,  who  also  calls  it  Eurafrican.  The  term  Al- 
pine, proposed  by  Limueus,  was  revived  by  DeLapouge,  and 
later  adopted  by  Ripley,  since  when  it  has  come  into  general 
use.  Sergi  and  Zaborowski  prefer  that  of  Eurasian.  While 
this  latter  name  does  cover  the  requirements,  since  it  correctly 
signifies  not  only  the  European  and  Asiatic  range  of  the  peo- 
ple under  discussion,  but  also  their  actual  relationship  to 
Asiatics,  it  is  objectionable  because  it  implies  the  adoption 
of  the  similarly  constructed  term  Eurafrican,  which,  as  de< 
fined  by  Sergi,  is  misleading.  Correct  as  Eurafrican  may  be 
for  signifying  the  European  and  African  range  of  the  Medi- 
terranean race,  it  involves  an  acceptance  of  the  theory  put 
forward  by  its  ^xinsor,  that  the  Mediterranean  race  orig- 
inated in  Africa  and  is  closely  related  to  the  n^^,  both  being 
long-skulled  peoples,  descended  from  a  common  stock,  the 
Eurafrican. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  term  Mediterranean  is  that  the 
race  extends  in  habitat  beyond  the  Mediterranean  r^;ion, 
but  the  name  is  now  so  generally  accepted  and  this  fact  so 
well  known  that  misunderstandings  are  unlikely.  The  term 
Alpine,  also,  is  not  as  inappropriate  as  it  might  seem,  since 
the  word  Alps  is  frequently  not  confined  to  the  Swiss  ranges 
but  extended  to  many  other  mountain  chains,  and  Alpine, 
like  the  term  Mediterranean,  is  not,  at  this  Ute  date,  apt  to 
be  misunderstood. 

30  :  34-31  :  9.  Von  Luschan,  The  Early  InkabitatUs  o/" 
Wtstem  Asia,  pp.  231-344,  an<l  G.  EUiot  South,  The  Ancietd 
EgypHans. 

33  :  to.  Thomson,  Heredity,  p.  387;  Darwin,  Descent  of 
Man;  Boas,  Modern  PopulaUons  of  America,  p.  571, 

33  :  35.    Haddon,  i,  pp.  15  seq,  , 

23  :  39.    The  same,  pp.  13-14. 

23  : 8.  Clark  Wissler,  in  The  American  Indian,  makes 
clear  the  general  uniformity  of  American  Indian  types  in 
dap.  XVni.  See  also  Haddon,  i,  p.  8,  and  HrdliCka,  The 
Genesis  of  the  American  Indian,  pp.  559  seq. 
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33  :  13.  Haddon,  i,  pp.  10  and  11.  There  are  Dumerous 
other  references  to  this  fact,  especially  in  articles  in  various 
aothropoh^cal  journals,  and  genenl  works  on  anthropt^ogy, 
such  as  those  irf  Deniker,  Collignon,  Martin  and  Ratzel. 

33  :  16.  For  the  differentiation  of  skull  types  in  Europe 
during  the  Paleolithic  period,  see  Keith,  7,  the  chapters  on 
Pre-Neolithic,  Mousterian  and  Neanderthal  man;  and  i, 
pp.  74  seq,;  as  well  as  Osbom,  i,  who  also  gives  the  dates  at 
the  Paleolithic  in  the  table  on  p.  18. 

34  : 3-5.  This  cUim  was  put  forth  by  Sergi,  in  his  Medi- 
terranean Race,  pp.  253,  358-259,  and  was  followed  by  Ripley 
in  his  Races  of  Europe. 

24  ;  14.    Dtxaker,  Races  of  Man,  p^.  48-49;RipIey,  p.  465. 

35  : 5.  T<^)inard,  i,  4;  Collignon,  i;  and  Virchow,  i,  p. 
335;  Ripley,  p.  64.  Ripley  says:  "ii  the  hair  be  light,  one 
can  genendly  be  sure  that  the  eyes  will  be  of  a  correspond- 
ing shade.  Bassanovitch,  ...  p.  39,  strikingly  confiims 
this  rule  even  for  so  dark  a  population  as  the  Bulgarian." 

35  :  6.    See  p.  r63  of  this  book  on  the  Albanians. 

35  : 8.    RipUy,  pp.  75-76  and  the  footnote  on  p.  76. 

35  :  II.    Deidker,  3,  p.  51.    Also  Davenport,  passim. 

35, :  13.  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  in  correspondence,  February, 
1917,  asks:  "Has  it  been  noticed  at  Creedmore  and  elsewhese 
in  America  that  nearly  all  noted  shots  have  blue  eyes?  It 
has  been  very  noticeable  at  Wimbledon  arid  Bisby,  where  it 
was  quite  exceptional  to  £nd  a  man  in  the  front  rank  of 
marksmen  with  dark  colored  eyes.  There  was,  however,  one 
man  who  shot  in  my  team  who  had  very  dark  eyes  and.  was 
one  of  the  best  shots  of  the  day." 

35  :  16.  There  are  said  to  be  blue  eyes  occasionally  in 
'  other  races,  where  traces  of  Nordic  blood  cannot  be  discov- 
ered. Green  and  blue  eyes  have  been  found  among  the 
Rendeli  (Desert  Masai),  although  they  are  otherwise  normal 


35  :.i9.  The  following  quotation  is  from  Von  Luschan, 
I,  p.  224:  "In  Marmaritza  near  Halikamassos,  v^iere  a 
British  squadron  had  a  winter  station  for  many  years,  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  children  is  said  to  be  'flaxen- 
haired.'"    According  to  a  statement  made  to  the  author  by 
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Professor  G.  Elliot  Smith  on  May  4,  1910,  a  similar  nest  of 
blondness  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  delta  near  Aboukir  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  Sear 
forth  Highlanders  were  long  stationed  there.  At  one  time 
this  blondness  was  supposed  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
ancient  Lybian  blondness  depicted  on  the  monuments. 

3$  :  35  seq.  On  the  Berbers  see  Sergi,  4,  pp.  59  seq.,  and 
Topinard,  3.  In  regard  to  the  Albanians,  Ripley  refers  to 
thrfr  blondness,  on  p.  414,  as  follows:  "The  Albanian  colo- 
nists, studied  by  Livi  and  Zampa  in  Calabria,  still,  after  four 
centuries  of  It^ian  residence  and  intermixture,  cling  to  many 
of  their  primitive  characteristics,  notably  their  brachy- 
cephaly  and  their  relative  blondness."  See  also  Zampa,  i, 
and  Deniker,  i,  for  scientific  discussions  of  their  physical 
characters.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri  gives  a  summary  of  the  most 
recent  literature  on  Albania. 

95  :  39-26  :  6.  See  Beddoe,  The  Races  of  Britain,  pp.  14, 
15  and  pasiim. 

36  :  18.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  147. 

37  : 1  seq.  See  Ripley,  pp.  399-400  for  a  summary  of  ob- 
servations on  this  point.  See  also  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man, 
pp.  340-341  and  344  seq. ;  and  Fleure  and  James,  p.  49. 

37  :  14-38  :  19.  Haddon,  i,  p.  3;  also  2;  Deniker,  3,  chap, 
n  and  passim. 

38  :  19.  Davenport,  passim;  Ripley,  passim;  and  any 
general  book  on  anthropology. 

38  :  34-39  :  17.  Ripley,  pp.  80,  81,  84, 108-109, 131, 132, 
352,  371,  307.  Also  see  Davenport  and  Conklhi,  passim, 
and  the  notes  to  p.  18  of  this  book. 

30  :  18-31  :  8.  For  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  this 
question  see  ConkUn,  3,  vol.  DC,  no.  6,  pp.  493-6;  Deniker, 
2,  p.  18;  Haddon,  3,  chap.  IV;  and  Louis  R.  Sullivan,  The 
Growth  of  Hie  Nasal  Bridge  in  ChSdrtn,  are  other  authorities. 
Some  special  studies  .of  the  nose  have  been  made  by  Majer 
and  Kopemiki,  Weisbadi,  and  Olechnowicz,  for  which  see 
Ripley,  pp.  394-395.  Jacobs,  pp.  33-62,  is  particularly  good 
on  nofttrility. 

31  :  9.    Deniker,  2,  p.  83. 

3[  :  13.    On  the  shape  of  the  foot  as  a  racial  character  see 
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Rudolf  Maitin,  Lekrbuch  der  Anthropologie,  pp.  317  seq.;  and 
Beddoe,  4,  pp.  345  seq.;  W,  K.  Gr^oiy,  2,  p.  14,  and  John 
C.  Merriam,  vol.  DC,  pp.  102  seq.,  have  both  discussed  the 
evolution  of  the  foot  and  the  hand,  and  the  anatomical  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  those  of  man  from  those  of  the 
apes. 

31  :  16.  P.  Topinard,  2,  chap.  X,  and  Rudolf  Martin, 
pp.  367  seq. 

33  : 4.  Beard  lighter  than  head  hair.  Darwin,  Descent 
0/  Man,  p.  850. 

32  : 8.  The  led-haired  branch  of  the  Nordics.  On  red 
h^  see  Beddoe,  4,  pp.  3, 151-156;  Flean  ajid  Jamea,  Antkro- 
palagkal  Types  in  Wales,  pp.  118  seq.;  Ripley,  pp.  305-307, 
based  on  Arbo;  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Casar's  Conquest  of  Gaul, 
p.  337;  and  F.  G.  Parsons,  Anthropological  Observations  on 
Gernum  Prisoners  of  War,  pp.  32  seq. 

32  ;  31.    See  notes  to  p.  66. 

33  :  7.  Haddon,  i,  p.  9  seq.;  DenDcer,  Races  of  Man; 
Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind;  etc. 

33  :  13.    Haddon,  i,  p.  16  seq.;  Deniker;  Ratzel;  etc. 

33  :  33-34  :  31.  Haddon,  i,  pp.  2  and  3,  and  Denikw,  1, 
pp.  43  seq.  While  this  classification  is  substantially  sound, 
and  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  other  factors  also  contribute  to  stralghtness  or 
kinkiness,  such  as  coarseness  of  texture,  as  opposed  to  fine- 
ness. Probably  these  mil  be  determined  by  Mr.  Louis  R. 
Sullivan,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  who 
is  working  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Japa- 
nese and  Eskimo  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  "straight  hair, 
round  cross-section,"  for  they  show  an  ellipse.  There  is  also 
a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  cross-sections  of  hair  for  in- 
dividuals Oi  any  race,  who  are  classified  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  cross-sections  of  a  single  type.  For  a  fine 
series  of  plates  which  are  photogr^ihs  of  the  magnified  hair 
of  individuals  of  various  races,  see  Das  Haupihaare  imd  seiner 
Bildungsstaite  bei  den  Rassen  des  Menschen,  Gustave  Fritsch. 
Another  recent  paper  is  the  study  by  Leon  Augustus  Haus- 
mann  of  CorneU,  "The  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Hair 
as  an  Aid  in  Racx  Determination." 
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35  :  a;.  Livi,  Aniropometria  Militare,  and  Ripley,  pp. 
115,  355  and  258. 

36.  Deniker,  i;Zampa,  i,  3;  Weisbacb,  i,  3, 3;  and  others 
given  by  Ripley,  pp.  411-415. 

CHAPTER  HI.    RACE  AND  HABITAT 

37  :  6.    Sir  G.  Archdall  Rdd,  Tke  PHncipUs  of  Heredity, 
chapa.  Vn,  VHI,  IX. 
37  ;  17.    Ripley  discusses  them  in  full  in  chap.  VI. 

37  :  20-38  :  3.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
p.  333;  Keane,  Ethnology,  pp.  no  seq.;  Ctebom,  Men  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age,  pp.  330,  479-486  seg.;  Keith,  Antiquity  of 
Man,  p.  16. 

38  :  10.  EllswOTth  Huntii^ton,  i,  p.  S3;  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  I,  pp.  85-86;  also  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  189I1  irtiich  contains  an  article  on  "Isothermal 
Zones." 

38  :  17  seq.    Ellsworth  Huntington,  i,  pp.  86  seq. 

40  :  37.    Ellsworth  Huntington,  i,  pp.  14,  27. 

41  :  35-43.  G.  Retzius,  On  the  So-called  North  European 
Race  of  Mankind,  p.  300;  and  many  other  authorities. 

43  :  33.    Ripley,  pp.  352  seq.  and  470. 

44  :  17.    G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  p.  61;  G.  Sergi,  4. 

44  :  36.    Ripley,  pp.  443  and  sS'-S^J- 

45  :  3.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  270. 

CHAPTER  IV.    THE  COMPETITION  OF  RACES 

47  :  17.  Prescott  F.  Hall,  Immigration  Restriction  and 
World  Eugenics. 

49  :  15-51.  See  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  Bulletins,  loA 
and  loB,  by  Harry  H.  La\^hlin,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island.  Part  I  is  "The  Scope  of  the  Committee's  Work"; 
Part  n,  "The  Legal,  LegisUtive  and  Administrative  Aspects 
ot  Sterilization."  See  also  H.  H.  Hart,  SterUisaUan  as  a 
Practical  Measure;  and  Raymond  Pearl,  Tke  Sterilization  of 
Degenerates;  as  well  as  The  Eugenical  News  for  April,  May 
and  August,  1918. 
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53  :  17,  Sir  Fraada  Galton,  Bereditary  Genius,  pp.  351- 
359;  Darwin,  The  Descent  of  Man,  p.  318. 

53  :  6.    Galton,  Bereditary  Geniui,  pp.  345-^6. 

55  : 3  seq.  Sir  G.  Aididall  Reid,  2,  p.  183;  The  Bandbook 
of  the  American  Indian,  under  BeaUh  and  Disease;  Payne, 
A  History  of  the  New  World  Coiled  America;  and  elsewhere  in 
early  accounts.  Also,  Paul  Popenoe,  One  Phase  of  Man's 
Modem  Eu^uOon,  p.  618. 

CHAPTER  V.    RACE,  LANGUAGE  AND 
NATIONALITY 

60  :  18.    See  the  note  to  p.  18. 

62  :  3,  Ripley,  passim;  and  the  notes  to  pp.  143  :  33, 
173  :  33,  187  :  33,  1S8  :  15,  195  :  18,  213  and  347  of  this 
bo(^. 

63  ;  13.  This  absence  of  round  skulls  was  universally  ac- 
cepted, but  recent  studies  show  an  appreciable  Alpine  ele- 
ment which  is  increasing. 

64  :  3  seq.    See  pp.  3oi  and  303. 

64  :  18.  Ripley  discusses  the  Slavs  in  full  in  cht^).  XIII, 
and  gives  the  original  sources  for  all  of  his  information. 

65  : 1.    Ripley,  pp.  433-438. 

65  : 3.    Von  Luschan,  i;  Ripley,  pp.  406-411. 
6s  :  14.    Ripley,  pp.  361  seq. 

66  :  4.  Blumenbach  was  the  first  to  divide  the  races  into 
Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American  and  Mabyan, 
in  his  De  Generis  Bumani  VarietaU  Nativa,  in  1775. 

66  :  8-33.  Ossetes.  For  a  full  description  of  these  peo- 
ple see  Zaborowslu,  Les  peupki  aryens  d'Asie  ei  d'Europe, 
pp.  346-373.  Deniker  likewise  treats  of  them  in  Races  of 
Man,  p.  356.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks,  p.  37,  says: 
"Klaproth  first  proved  in  1833  that  the  Ossetes  are  the  same 
as  the  Caucasian  Alans,  and  this  is  supfwrted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chroniclers,  Russian,  Georgian,  Greek  and 
Arab.  From  Ammianus  Marcellinus  QiXXI,  II,  16-35)  ^^ 
know  that  at  the  time  of  the  Huns'  invasion  these  Alans  pas- 
tured their  herds  over  the  plains  to  the  north  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  made  raids  upcm  the  coast  ot  the  Mteotis  and  the 
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peninsula  of  Tanian.  The  Huns  passed  througli  their  land, 
plundering  Ermanrich,  the  king  of  the  Goths.  .  .  .  Ammi- 
anus  means  by  Alans  all  the  nomadic  tribes  about  the  Tanais 
(Don)  and  gives  a  description  of  their  habits,  borrowed  from 
the  account  of  the  Scythians  in  Herodotus.  For  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era  we  find  these  Alans  mentioned 
(Pliny,  N.  E.,  IV,  80;  Dionysius  Perigetes,  305,  306;  Fl. 
Josephus,  BelL  Jud.,  VII,  Vn,  4;  Ptolemy,  etc.),  as  neighbors 
of  the  Sannatians  on  this  side  or  the  odier  of  the  Don,  liv- 
ing the  same  life  and  counting  as  one  of  their  tribes.  That 
is,  that  the  Ossetes,  Jasy,  Alans,  Sannatians*  are  all  of  one 
stock,  once  nomad,  now  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Ossetes  are  tall,  well-made, 
and  inclined  to  be  fair,  corresponding  to  the  description  of 
the  Alans  in  AmmJanus  (XXXI,  II,  31)  and  their  Iranian 
Unguage  answers  to  the  accounts  of  the  Sarmatians,  of 
whom  Pliny  says  'Medorum  ut  ferunt  soboles'  {N.  B,,  VI, 
19)-" 

Chantre  found  among  the  Ossetes  30  per  cent  of  blonds. 
See  Chantre,  3. 

66 :  16.  Alans.  See  Jordanes,  History  of  the  Goths, 
Microw  translation.  Procopius,  writing  about  550  A.  D., 
says:  "At  this  time  the  Alani  and  the  Absagi  were  Chris- 
tians and  friends  of  the  Romans  of  old  and  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caucasus."  In  his  vol.  lU,  chap.  H, 
a-8,  we  read  of  the  period  from  395-425  A.  D.  "There  were 
many  Gothic  nations  in  earlier  times  just  as  also  at  the 
present,  but  the  greatest  and  most  impCHtant  of  all  are  the 
Goths,  Vandab,  Visigoths  and  Geptedes.  In  ancient  times, 
however,  they  were  named  Sauromatffi  and  Melanchlsni, 
and  there  were  some  too  who  called  these  nations  Getic. 
All  these,  while  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
their  names,  as  has  been  said,  do  not  difier  in  anything  else 
at  all.  For  they  all  have  white  bodies  and  fair  hair  and  are 
tall  and  handsome  to  look  upon,  and  they  use  the  same 
laws,  and  practise  a  common  religion.    For  they  are  all  of 

*T1ie  author  agrees  with  ZaborowBld  and  differa  from  Minniin 
hU  belief  that  the  Ossetei  are  of  Nordic  stock  while  the  Sarmatiwnii 
were  AljNBei. 
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the  Arian  faith  and  have  one  language  called  'Gothic.'" 
(ProoJirius  thinks  they  all  came  originally  from  one  tribe, 
and  were  distinguished  later  by  the  names  of  those  who  led 
each  group  of  old.  They  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube  and 
later  the  Gepaedes  took  possession  of  the  portion  south  of  the 
rivet.  In  r^ard  to  the  derivation  of  the  Goths  and  other 
tribes  from  the  Sauromatse,  compare  the  note  on  Sarmatians, 
for  p.  143  :  ai.)  As  to  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea  see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deuischen,  pp.  433  seq. ;  F.  Kluge,  GesckichU  der  fptischtn 
Sprache,  pp.  515  seq.  Crim-g6tisch  existed  as  a  language  in 
southern  Rus^  up  to  the  i6th  century. 
66  :  23.    Scythians.     See  the  note  to  p.  214  :  10. 

66  :  34.  Indo-European.  The  earliest  known  occurrence 
of  this  term  is  in  an  article  in  The  Quarterly  Review  for  1813, 
written  by  Doctor  Thomas  Young  (no.  XIX,  p.  225). 

Indo-Germanic.  This  term,  although  said  not  to  have 
been  invented  by  Klaproth,  was  used  by  him  as  early  as 
1823.  See  Leo  Meyer,  in  Vber  den  Ursprtmg  der. N amen 
IndthGermanen,  Semilen  und  Ugro-finner,  GSttingergdehrte 
Nackric/Uen,  pkUologisch-Mstorische  Klasse,  1901,  pp.  454  seq. 

67  : 4,  The  idea  of  an  Aryan  race  was  first  promulgated 
by  Oscar  Schrader  in  his  Sprachvergleickung  und  Urgeschichie. 
lliat  there  was  an  original  Aryan  tongue  but  no  Aryan  race 
was  the  idea  of  Broca.  P6sdie  identified  the  Aryans  with 
the  Reihengraber  type.  Consult  also  Penka,  Herkunft  der 
Arier  and  Origines  Ariaca. 

67  :  12.  See  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  i-io. 

67  :  15.  See  the  notes  to  p.  70  :  32  seq. 

67  :  19.  See  the  notes  to  p.  242  :  5. 

68  :  ti.  See  pp.  192-193  and  elsewhere,  in  this  IxxA. 

CHAPTER  VI.    RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 

69  :  10.  See  T.  Rice  Holmes,  2,  pp.  185-199.  The  same 
thing  may  have  happened  in  Britain  at  Cssar's  conquest, 
and  still  more  in  the  Saxon  conquest 

70  :  4  seq.    See  p.  206  :  13  and  note. 

70  :  13-71  : 6.  These  paragraphs  elicited  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  British  officer  in  Howrah,  Bengal,  India, 
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in  October,  1919.  He  says:  "May  I  offer  one  or  two  re- 
marks <m  points  of  detail?  On  p.  70  it  is  stated  'The  Hindu 
today  speaks  a  very  andent  form  of  Aryan  language  but 
there  remains  not  one  recognizable  trace  c^  the  blood  of  the 
white  conquerors  who  poured  in  through  the  passes  of  the 
Northwest,'  and  again  at  p.  261,  'Of  all  the  wonderful  con- 
quests of  the  Sac£  there  remain  as  evidence  of  their  in- 
vasions only  these  Indian  and  Afghan  languages.  Dim 
traces  of  their  blood,  as  stated  before,  have  been  found  in 
the  Pamirs  and  in  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  South  their  blond 
traits  have  vanished,  even  from  the  Punjab.  It  may  be 
that  the  stature  of  some  (A  the  Afghan  hill  tribes  and  oi  the 
Sikhs,  and  some  of  the  facial  characters  of  the  latter,  are 
derived  from  this  source,  but  all  blondness  of  skin,  hair  and 
eye  rf  the  original  Saca  have  utterly  vanished.' 

"This  hardly  agrees  with  my  own  observations  during  two 
years'  service  in  the  Punjab  and  Northwest  Frontier  Prov- 
ince. I-should  say  that  among  the  Pathans  living  in  British 
territory  about  Peshawar,  blond  traits, — fair  skin,  the  color 
of  old  ivory,  red  or  brown  hair,  grey,  green,  or  blue  eyes, — are 
as  common  as  really  black  hair  is  in  ScoUand;  while  among 
Fanjabi  Mussuhnans  living  about  Jhelum  these  traits  arc, 
if  not  common,  at  least  not  extremely  rare.  Judging  from 
the  experience  of  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  I  should  put  the 
proportion  of  men  with  blond  traits  at  not  less  than  one 
per  cent.  The  women,  whom  one  does  not  see,  must  bs 
fairer  than  the  men,  as  elsewhere.  I  have  seen  a  small  Fan- 
jabi Mahommedan  giri,  from  about  Deni  Ismail  Khan  with 
yellmit  hair.  I  have  also  seen  a  Stkk  with  red  hair,  but  that 
was  certainly  exceptional. 

"These  remarks  are  based  on  what  I  have  seen  myself, 
though  no  statistics  are  kept  and  it  is  possible  that  I  am 
generalizing  from  insufficient  data.  It  would  not,  however, 
I  think,  be  too  much  to  say  that  'Blond  traits  are  not  im- 
common  in  Afghanistan,  and  are  even  to  be  found  among 
Mussulmans  in  the  Northwestern  Fanjab.'  (Afghans  and 
Indian  Mussulmans  of  course  sometimes  dye  their  beards 
red,  but  this  artificial  blondness  has  not  been  confused  with 
the  real  thing.) " 
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The  foUowing  quotation  is  from  The  Ou&ook  for  March 
10,  1930,  which  contains  an  article  entitled  "The  Present 
Situation  in  India,"  by  Major-General  Thomas  D.  Pilcher, 
of  the  British  Army. 

"Beside  these  castes  there  are  tribes,  and  the  Brahmin 
from  the  Punjab  has  very  little  indeed  in  common  with  the 
Brahmin  from  Bengal  or  Madras.  Many  Pathans  and 
Fmijabi  Mohammedans  have  blue  eyes  and  are  no  darker 
than  a  southern  European,  whereas  some  of  the  depressed 
tribes  are  as  black  as  Negroes.  Many  of  the  northern  peo- 
ples are  at  least  as  tall  as  men  of  our  own  race,  whereas  other 
tribes  do  not  average  five  feet." 

70  :  16.  Castes.  Deniker,  3, p.  403:  "About  a,ooo castes 
may  be  enumerated  at  the  present  day,  but  year  by  year 
new  ones  are  being  called  into  existence  as  a  certain  number 
disappear."  In  his  footnote  Deniker  says:  "  The  sonraUed 
primitive  division  into  four  castes:  Brahmans  (priests), 
Xshatriya  (soldiers),  Vaisyas  (husbandmen  and  merchants), 
and  Sudra  (common  people,  outcasts,  subject  peoples?), 
mentioned  in  the  later  texts  of  the  Vedas,  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  the  division  into  three  principal  classes  of  the  ruling 
race  as  opposed,  in  a  homogeneous  whole,  to  the  conquered 
aboriginal  race  (fourth  caste)."  He  continues:  "The  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  all  castes,  persisting  amid  every  diange 
of  form,  are  endogamy  within  themselves  and  the  regulation 
forbidding  them  to  come  into  contact  one  with  another  and 
partake  of  food  together." 

See  also  Zaborowski,  Les  peuples  aryens,  p.  65.  There  is, 
of  course,  an  enormous  number  of  books  which  deal  with  the 
caste  system  of  India. 

71  :  7.  Sir  G.  Archdall  Reid,  3,  p.  i86:"If  history  teaches 
any  lesson  with  clearness,  it  is  lids,  that  conquest,  to  be 
permanent,  must  be  accompanied  with  extermination;  other- 
wise, in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  natives  expel  or  absorb  the 
conquerors.  The  Saxon  conquest  of  England  was  perma- 
nent; of  the  Norman  conquest  there  remains  scarcely  a  trace." 

71  :  34.    See  pp.  217-222  and  notes. 

73  :  4.    See  the  notes  to  p.  141  :  4  seq. 

73  :  19.    Ripley,  yp.  319-330,  says:  "The  race  question 
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in  German)'  came  to  the  front  some  years  ago  under  rather 
peculiar  drcimistances.  Shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  De  Quatrefages  promulgated  the  theory  .  .  .  that  the 
dominant  people  in  Germany  were  not  Teutons  at  all,  but 
were  directly  descended  from  the  Finns.  Being  nothing  but 
Finns,  they  were  to  be  classed  with  the  Lapps  and  other 
peoples  of  western  Russia.  .  .  .  Coming  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found national  humiliation  in  France  .  .  .  the  book  created 
a  profound  sensation.  ...  A  champion  of  the  Germans 
was  not  hard  to  find.  Professor  Virchow  of  Berlin  set  him- 
self to  work  to  disprove  the  theory  which  thus  damned  the 
dominant  people  of  the  empire.  The  controversy,  half  politi- 
cal and  half  scientific,  waxed  hot  at  times.  .  .  .  One  great 
benefit  flowed  indirectly  from  it  all,  however.  The  German 
government  was  induced  to  authorize  the  official  census  of 
the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  of  the  six  million  school  children  of 
the  empire.  ...  It  established  beyond  question  the  differ- 
ences in  pigmentation  between  the  North  and  the  South  of 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  it  showed  the  similarity  in 
blondness  between  all  the  peoples  along  the  Baltic.  The 
Hohenzollem  territory  was  as  Teutonic  in  this  respect  as  the 
Hanoverian." 

75  :  6.  Deniker  is  one  of  these.  See  his  Races  of  Man, 
p.  334.  Collignon  is  another.  See  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUli 
d'anthropUope,  Paris,  1883,  p.  463;  and  L'Anthropologie,  no. 
2,  for  1890. 

73  :  II.  See  Keith,  3,  p.  19;  Beddoe,  4,  p.  39;  and  Ripley, 
section  on  Germany. 

73  :  19.  Beddoe,  4,  pp.  39-40;  Deniker,  2,  p.  339;  Ripley, 
p.  294. 

74  :  12.    See  the  note  to  p.  198  :  32. 

CHAPTER  VII.  THE  EUROPEAN  RACES  IN 
COLONIES 

76  :  16.  An  old  edition  of  the  Encydopadia  Briiannica 
states:  "The  pure  white  population  [of  Venezuela]  is  esti- 
mated at  only  one  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  being  Negroes  (originally  slaves,  now  all  free), 
Indians  and  mixed  races  (Mulattos  and  Zambos)." 
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The  nth  edition  oi  the  Encydopadta  Britaimica  estimates 
the  percentage  of  vdiites,  the  cieole  element  (whites  of  Eu- 
nq>ean  descent),  B.t  10  per  cent,  as  in  Colombia,  and  the  mixed 
races  at  70  per  cent,  the  remainder  consisting  of  Africans, 
Indians  and  resident  foreigners. 

76  :  19.  Jamaica.  The  New  IntemtUwHul  Encyclopedia, 
1915  edition,  gives  as  follows  figures  which  agree  with  the 
1915  Statesman's  Yearbook: 


Yeai 

Warn 

CCHAIZD 

Buck 

Onua 

Tor«. 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1911 

I3.816 
13,101 

14,692 
15.605 

81,065 

100^6 
109.946 
"1.955 
163,301 

346j?4 
393,707 
444.186 
488,624 
630,181 

12,240 
14.220 
♦22,396 

441.359 
506.154 
580,804 
639491 
831.383 

'East  lodians,  17.380;  Chinese,  3.111;  not  stated.  3,905. 

76  :  31.  The  nth  edition  of  the  Encydopadta  Britanmca 
gives  the  entire  population  of  Mesico  as  13,607,359,  of  which 
less  than  one-fifth  (19  per  cent)  were  clawed  as  whites,  38 
per  cent  as  Indians,  and  43  per  cent  as  mixed  bloods. 
There  were  57,507  foreign  residents,  including  a  few  Chinese 
and  Filipinos. 

78  :  5.  The  Argentine  R^ubUc.  In  1810  the  population 
was  approximately  350,000;  in  1895,  3,955,110;  in  1914, 
7,885,337.  For  a  total  of  fifty-nine  years  in  which  the  sta- 
tistics have  been  kqit,  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Mon- 
tevideo is  4,711,013.  They  were  divided  by  nationaUty  as 
follows: 

Spaniards 

English 

Austrians 

Geimans 

Belgians 


a,a59.933 
1.492.848 
335,049 
56.448 
81,186 
33J»6 
63.329 
33.091 
135,963 
131.177 
189.664 
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For  added  information  on  the  Ai^entine,  see  the  Slatistical 
Book  t^  the  Argentine  Republic,  1915;  Argentine  Geography, 
published  by  Urien  &  Colombo;  and  Juan  Alsina's  European 
Immigratum  to  the  Argentine. 

78  :  33.  Philippines.  The  following  figures  were  taken 
frcnn  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  and  the  Statesman's 
Yearbook  for  1915.  The  aze  of  the  population  was  estab- 
lished in  June,  1914. 

Total  population 8^50.937 

Native  bom 6,931,548  or  99.3% 

Chinese 41.035  «"    0-6% 

AinericaM  and  Europeaiw. . .  30,000  or    0.3% 

The  natives  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race  with  the  excep* 
tioa  of  35,000  N^rito  tribesmen. 

78  :  34.  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  census  of  1905. 

Total  population  ia  approximately 38,000,000 

Europeans 80,910 

Chinese 563,000 

Arabs 39,000 

Other  Orientals 33.ooa 

78  ;  35.  British  India.  The  figures  are  from  the  census 
of  1911: 

Total  population 3i5>i56.39€ 

(Of  these  650,502  were  not  bom  in  India.) 

The  remainder  axe  divided  according  to  the  languages 
spoken: 

East  Asiatics 4410,00a 

Tibeto-Chinese 13,970,000 

Dravidian 62,720,000 

Aryan 333,830,000 

European 330,000 

81  :  5.  See  Francis  Parkman,  The  Old  Rlgime  in  Canada, 
vol.  II,  pp.  12  and  13. 

82  :  10.  See  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  The  Negro  in  the  New 
World,  p.  343. 
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83  : 8.  See  the  Gmedogical  Records  of  the  Society  of  the 
Ct^mial  Wars. 

84  :  6.    See  the  notes  to  p.  38. 

84  :  II  seq.  A  letter  from  Abraham  C.  Strite.  a  lawyer  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  contains  additional  information  on 
the  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Mr.  Strite  says:  "They 
are  not  Palatine  Germans,  but  Iai:^ly  Swiss  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  German.  The  writer  happens  to  be  of  this  stock. 
Its  characteristics  are  round  head,  black  hair,  dark  brown 
eyes,  stocky  stature,  bnmet  type,  all  clearly  indicating,  ac- 
cording to  your  analysis,  an  Alpine  origin.  This  description 
fairly  well  averages  up  the  prevailing  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
type  of  this  section  although  there  are  some  red  heads  and 
some  blonds  which  would  indicate  a  Nordic  admixture, 
again  meeting  your  argument.  There  are  many  other  varie- 
ties of  Teutons  in  this  section,  but  I  am  confining  my  remarks 
to  the  class  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  I  have  never 
made  any  head  measurements  among  them  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  round-headed  type  vastly  predominates. 
The  ancestors  of  these  people  emigrated  from  southern  Eu- 
rope, mostly  Switzerland,  in  quite  some  numbers  between  the 
years  1700  and  1773,  and  settled  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.; 
from  thence  they  have  spread  out  over  the  adjoining  sec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  down  through  the  Cumberland  valley 
and  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  today  they  form  an 
important  element  of  the  population.  They  are  the  organ- 
izers in  America  of  the  rel^ous  sect  known  as  the  Mennon- 
ites. 

"The  early  settlers  of  Germantown  who  were  Mennonites, 
were  of  Pahitine  stock.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Later  immigration  to  Lancaster  County,  Penn^lvania,  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock  will  be 
found,  I  think,  largely  to  have  come  from  Switzerland,  al- 
though not  exclusively.  Rupp's  30^00  Names  of  Immigrants 
to  America  gives  the  names,  dates  and  sailings  of  this  Men- 
nonite  stock.  Your  conclusions  are  correct  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  imnugrants 
from  Switzerland  and  from  the  Palatinate  might  be  dis- 
tinguished." 
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Doctor  C.  P.  Noble,  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  writes  concerning  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch:  "I  have  seen  much  of  them  as  patients 
and  as  I  have  observed  them  they  have  the  medium  stature 
and  stocky  build  of  the  Alpines,  also  they  have,  usually, 
broad,  round  faces  which  are  associated  with  brachs'cephaly 
and  certainly  they  have  always  exhibited  peasant  traits. 
Moreover,  it  is  imusual  to  find  a  blond  among  them." 

Doctor  Jordan,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
furnished  Doctor  Noble  with  some  data  concerning  them. 
That  there  were  some  Alpine  elements  among  them  will  ap- 
pear from  what  follows.  Doctor  Jordan  agreed  that  the 
present-day  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  almost  exclusively 
brunet,  with  stodiy  bodies  of  moderate  height.  Existing 
portraits  of  various  leaders  among  them  when  they  arrived 
in  Pennsylvania  showed  the  same  types.  Furthermore, 
Doctor  Jordan's  extensive  reading  of  early  documents  re- 
lating to  them  tends  to  confirm  the  beUef  that  the  present- 
day  descendants  represent  the  original  types.  Tall  blonds 
are  very  rare  among  them. 

Doctor  Noble  knows  some  individuals  with  Nordic  traits, 
but  these  were  acquired  by  intermarriage  with  Anglo-Saxons. 
Most  of  these  groups  came  from  southern  Germany,  from 
Silesia  on  the  east  to  the  Palatinate  on  the  west. 

The  following  are  Doctor  Jordan's  notes: 

Moravians.  They  were  located  in  Pennsylvania,  at  first 
in  Bethlehem  and  later  m  Nazareth.  The  land  in  Nazareth 
was  purchased  of  Whitfield,  the  predestinarian  Methodist. 

The  Moravian  immigration  was  carefully  supervised.  The 
church  either  owned  or  chartered  the  vesseb  which  brought 
over  the  immigrants.  Frequently  it  was  definitely  arranged 
as  to  how  many  artisans  of  each  trade  should  come  over  so 
that  they  would  prosper  on  arrival. 

The  Moravian  immigration  was  small — about  500  up  to 
1750.  Until  about  1840  the  Moravian  settlements  were 
closed  towns — no  non-Moravians  could  buy  property. 

Not  one  quarter  of  the  present  Moravians  are  descendants 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  rest  are  converts  or  descendants 
of  converts.  A  connection  exists  between  the  Moravians, 
Huss  and  his  Protestant  followers,  and  the  Waldenses.    A 
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short  T^sum^  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Encydopadia  Britan- 
nica — under  Huss  and  Moravians — from  the  world  stand- 
point. 

Momvians  migmted  from  Bohemia  to  Saxony  and  were 
protected  by  Count  Zinzendorf— a -liberal  Lutheran — and 
lived  on  his  estates.  He  assisted  in  their  migration  to  Penn- 
sylvania.    Some  went  to  Geoi^ia  and  later  to  Pennsylvania. 

Scbwenkfelders.  These  were  the  followers  of  Kaspar 
Sdiwenkenfeld  (1490-1561).  See  the  Encydopadia  Britan- 
nica  for  a  short  account.  They  formed  a  sect  in  Silesia 
which  has  persisted.  In  1720  a  commission  of  Jesuits  was 
sent  to  convert  them  by  force.  Most  of  them  fled  into  Sax- 
ony and  were  protected  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  From  thence 
they  migrated  to  Holland,  England  and  Pennsylvania. 
Fr«lerick  the  Great,  when  he  seized  Silesia,  protected  those 
remaining  there. 

Ursinus  College,  Coll^eville,  is  Schwenkfelder.  The  sect 
is  not  large  and  was  located  in  or  around  Montgomery  County. 
Their  migration  to  Saxony  and  also  to  Pennsylvania  ante- 
dated that  of  the  Moravians.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
been  much  more  aggressive  and  vigorous  than  the  Moravians. 

The  Dunlcards,  Mennonites,  Amish,  and  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  (^^ssahickon  and  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania),  came 
from  south  Germany  and  the  Palatinate. 

The  Harmony  Society,  small  in  numbers,  the  Lutherans 
and  German  Reformed,  came  largely  from  south  Germany 
and  the  Palatinate,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  were  the  large  sects  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Gennans  from  the  Hudson  valley  migrated  to  Berks  County 
around  Reading.  The  Swedes  in  New  Jersey  were  almost 
ezdu^vely  below  Philadelphia — from  Gloucester  down  the 
Delaware  River.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  about 
30,000  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  out  of  a  total  estinutted 
population  of  100,000  to  130,000. 

84  :  16.  Scotch-Irish.  See  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America, 
by'Henry  Jones  Ford;  and  also  Sir  George  Trevelyan  on  the 
Irish  Protestants  in  ch^.  XI,  voL  U,  of  George  III  and 
Charles  Fox. 
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87  :  34.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
an  early  EgypUan  king  said  almost  the  same  cMiocming  the 
n^roes  of  his  time.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  Hall's 
Ancient  Binary  of  the  Near  East,  pp.  161-163,  and  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  manifesto  of  Senusert  IQ,  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty,  which  he  caused  to  be  set  up  at  the  time 
of  the  Nubian  wars:  "Vigor  is  valiant,  but  cowardice  is  vile. 
He  is  a  coward  who  is  vanqui^ed  on  his  own  frontier,  ^ce 
the  negro  will  fall  prostrate  at  a  word;  answer  him,  and  he 
retreats;  if  one  is  vigorous,  he  turns  his  back,  retiring  evm 
when  on  the  way  to  attack.  Behold,  these  people  have  noth- 
ing terrible  about  them;  they  are  feeble  aoA  insignificant; 
they  have  buttocks  for  hearts.  I  have  seen  it,  even  I,  the 
majesty;  it  is  no  lie.  .  .  ." 

88  :  9.  Barrett  Weiulell,  A  Literary  History  of  America, 
chap.  lU. 

88  :  38.  The  beUef  in  the  approximation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  America  to  the  Amerindian  is  wide-spread,  but  a 
entirely  without  justification,  scientific  or  otherwise. 

89  : 1.  Hall,  Immigration  Restriction  and  World  Eugenics, 
and  especially  his  Immigration,  pp.  107-112. 

91  :  I.    Hall,  3. 

94  :  I.  Beddoe,  5,  p.  416.  For  similar  conclusions  see 
DeLapouge,  passim;  G.  Ret^us,  y,  and  Roese,  BeitrSge  sur 
Europaiscfun  RassenkUTtde.  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  135  and 
151-153  make  similar  observations. 
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97  :  lo.    Osbom,  i,  the  tables  on  pp.  i8  and  41. 

98  :  15.    Gallon,  pp.  309-310;  Woods,  1,  chap.  XVm. 

99  :  5--10.  A  SkUisHcal  Study  1^  American  Men  of  Science, 
J.  McKeen  Cattell,  especially  Science,  vol.  XXXII,  no.  838, 
PP-  553-555- 

99  :  32.  The  authorities  quoted  by  J.  B.  Bury  in  his 
History  of  Greeu  are  complete  and  concise.  In  chap.  I  he 
discusses  the  Dorian  conquest  from  p.  57  forward,  and  the 
Homeric  Mycxnfean  period  (1600-1100  B.  C.)  from  p.  ao.  A 
very  interesting  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  picture  of  My- 
cemean  culture  as  drawn  by  Homer  occurs  on  p.  50,  where 
it  is  stated  that  much  described  by  the  poet,  even  to  small 
articles,  has  been  unearthed  during  ardueological  investi- 
gations. "Although  the  poets  who  composed  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  pr(^)ably  did  not  live  before  the  ninth  century,  they 
derived  their  matter  from  older  lays." 

99  :  27.  Crete.  For  systems  of  Cretan  writing  see  Sir 
Arthur  J.  Evans,  Cretan  Ptctographs  and  Pre-Phattician 
Script,  Further  Diicoveries  of  Cretan  and  Mgean  Script,  Reports 
of  Excavaiums  at  Cnossus,  Prehistoric  Tombs  of  Knossos,  and 
Scripia  Minoa.  That  the  aboriginal  "Eteocretan"  language 
existed  until  historic  times  is  attested  by  the  discoveries  of 
later  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  fifth  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies B.  C,  which  were  written  in  Greek  letters  at  this  time 
but  in  the  indigenous,  undecipherable  tongue.  They  are 
described  by  Comparetti,  Mon.  Ant.,  Ill,  pp.  451  seq.,  and  by 
R.  S.  Conway,  a,  3,  especially  pp.  135  seq.,  in  vol.  VIH.  ti 
1908  another  discovery  was  made  by  the  Italian  Mission  at 
Huestus,  of  a  day  disk  mth  printed  hieroglyphics  which  did 
not  bdong  to  the  Cretan  ^tem  of  writing.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Asia  Minor. 
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For  other  discoveries  in  Crete  and  other  authorities  see 
R.  M.  BuiTowes,  C.  H.  and  H.  B.  Dawes.  On  Cretan  pot- 
tery see  Sir  Duncan  Mackenzie,  2,  and  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  i. 
Sir  Duncan  Mackenzie  also  has  a  book  on  the  Cretan  pal* 
aces.  Bury,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  pp.  9  seq.,  gives  a  brief 
description  of  Crete  as  revealed  by  archieologists.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  palaces  of  Cnossus  and  Phsestus  were  erected 
bdfore  3IOO  B.  C,  when  Cretan  dviUzation  was  well  ad- 
vanced.   See  also  the  note  to  p.  119  :  1  of  this  book. 

99  :  38.    Azilian  period.    See  p.  115  of  this  book. 

100  :  zo  seq.  Osbom,  i,  p.  49  seq.,  and  the  note  VII  of 
the  appendix.    See  also  the  notes  to  p.  13  of  this  book. 

100 :  28.  Progressive  dessication.  Ellsworth  Huntii^- 
ton,  3. 

101  :  5.  Arboreal  Man.  See  the  vroik  of  W.  K.  Gregory, 
especially  3,  p.  277;  and  John  C.  Merriam,  pp.  203  and  206- 
207. 

loi  :  12.  Osbom,  1,  note  VII,  p.  511,  of  the  appendix; 
and  Meniain,  pp.  205-308. 

lOi  :  15.  J.  Pilgrim,  Tke  Correlation  of  the  Siwaliks  with 
tfamtHol  BorixoHS  of  Europe. 

loi  :  31.  Java  and  the  Pithecanthropus  erectus.  Dubois, 
E.  Fischer,  and  particularly  G.  Schwalbe.  For  the  land  con- 
nection of  Java  with  the  mainland  see  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace's Island  Life,  and  The  Geography  of  Mammals,  by  W.  L. 
and  P.  L.  Sclater. 

loi  :  27.  Gunz  gladation.  See  Osborn's  table  of  Geo- 
logic Time,  in  1,  p.  41.  Hie  date  given  here  is  that  made 
by  Pcnck. 

102  :  r.  W.  D.  Matthew,  Revtsion  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
Primates,  and  W.  K.  Gregory,  The  Evolution  of  the  Pri- 
mates. 

102  :  13.  Schoetensack,  Der  Unterkiefer  des  Homo  Heidd- 
bergensis  aus  den  Sanden  von  Mauer  bet  Heiddberg  im  Beitrag 
tur  Palitontologie  des  Menschen. 

102  :  31.  At  the  beginning  of  this  Eolithic  period  wood 
was  used  for  dubs  and  probably  as  levers  along  with  the 
chance  flints.  Perhaps  it  was  employed  even  earlier,  but  of 
course  no  remains  would  come  down  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  II.    PALEOLmnC  MAN 

For  the  material  in  this  duster  the  authorities,  such  as 
Cartailhac,  Boule,  Breuil,  Obennaier  and  Rutot  are  all 
given  in  Osborn,  i,  together  with  useful  discussions  of  the 
evidence.  In  special  instances  additional  sources  are  in- 
serted here. 

105  :  17.  Piltdown  Man.  See  Charles  Dawson,  the  dis- 
coverer, I,  2  and  3.  There  is  a  tremendous  bibliography  on 
the  Piltdown  Man. 

106  : 1.  The  Jaw  of  ike  Piltdown  Man,  Gerrit  S.  Miller. 
From  a  later  paper  by  Mr.  Miller  (2)  we  quote  the  following 
from  pp.  43-44: 

"The  combined  characters  of  the  jaw,  mdars  and  skull 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  genus  Eoanthropus,  placed  in  the 
family  Hominidic.  .  .  .  While  the  brain  case  is  human  in 
structure,  the  jaw  and  teeth  have  not  yet  been  shown  to 
present  any  character  diagnostic  of  man;  the  recognized 
features  in  which  they  resemble  human  jaws  and  teeth  are 
merely  those  which  men  and  apes  possess  in  conunon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  symphyseal  region  of  the  jaw,  the  canine 
tooth  and  the  molars  are  unlike  those  known  to  occur  in  any 
race  of  men.  .  .  .  Until  the  combination  of  a  human  brain 
case  and  nasal  bones  with  an  ape-like  mandible,  ape-like 
lower  molars  and  an  ape-like  upper  canine  has  actually  been 
seen  in  one  animal,  the  ordinary  procedure  of  both  zoology 
and  paleontobgy  would  refer  each  set  of  fragments  to  a 
member  of  the  family  which  the  characters  indicate.  The 
name  Eoanthropus  dawsoni  has  therefore  been  restricted  to 
the  human  elements  of  the  original  composite  (Family  Ho- 
minidic), and  the  name  Fan  vetus  has  been  proposed  for  the 
animal  represented  by  the  jaw  (Family  Pongidie)." 

See  also  rAe  Dawn  Man  of  FUtdavm,  England,  by  W.  K. 
Gregory.  Ray  Lancaster  has  made  some  mteresting  ob- 
servations and  is  the  most  recent  authority  on  this  subject. 

106  :  14.  On  the  Neanderthal  Man  see  Osborn  and  his 
authorities. 

107  :  21.  A  note  on  p.  385  of  Rice  Holmes's  Ancie?U  Brit- 
ain is  useful  in  this  connection.     "MM.  de  Quatrefages  and 
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Hamy  aflSnn  that  the  Neanderthal  race  has  left  a  pama- 
nent  imprint  on  the  peculation,  and  refer  to  various  skulls 
of  the  Neolithic  and  later  periods  which  resemble  more  or 
less  closely  that  of  Neanderthal.  Moreover,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  even  at  the  present  day  a  few  individuals  here 
and  there  belong  to  the  same  type.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  persons  to  whom  Dr.  Bcddoe  and  M.  Hamy  refer 
were  descended  from  men  who  lived  in  Britain  in  the  Pale- 
oUthic  age." 

Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  mentions  several  famous 
men  who  had  typical  Neanderthal  skulls,  among  than  Robert 
Bruce. 

io8  :  I  seq.  Bcddoe,  4,  pp.  265-266;  Ripley,  pp.  326-334, 
but  especially  pp.  266,  330-331. 

108  :  16.  Al^  Hrdlieka,  The  Most  Ancient  Skdetal  Re- 
mains of  Man,  considers  the  Neanderthal  type  extinct,  as 
do  KeiU),  Antiquity  of  Man,  passim,  and  A.  C.  Haddon. 
Consult  Barnard  Davis,  Thesaurus  Craniontm,  especially  p. 
70,  and  Beddoe,  3,  as  well  as  Osbom,  i,  p.  217. 

108  :  18.  Firbolgs.  See  the  note  above  to  line  i;  also 
Taybr,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  78. 

109  : 8.  Broca,  according  to  Osbom,  is  responsible  for 
this  theory. 

109  :  iTseq.    Seepp.339s<!j.ofGalton'sJ?CT-«fttory GmMW. 

ito  :  8.  In  Dordogne,  France,  there  are  people  who  lo<^ 
as  it  is  thought  the  Cro-Magnons  did.  These  modem  people 
may  belong  to  that  type  in  the  same  way  that  here  and  there 
people  resembling  the  Neanderthals  are  still  found.  In 
Dordogne  these  Cro-Magnon  features  are  quite  common, 
and  differ  markedly  from  those  of  other  Frenchmen.  For 
studies  of  this  type  see  Collignon,  i.  For  full  discussions  of 
the  ancient  Cro-Magnons  see  Keith,  i  and  3,  and  Osbom,  i. 

no  :  II.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  in  correspondence, 
remarks:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prolific  shall  m- 
herit  the  earth  or  the  proletariat  shall  inherit  the  earth,  which 
is  etymologically  the  same  thing.  We  see  this  law  in  action 
in  Russia  today.  .  .  .  Can  we  build  a  wall  high  enough 
around  this  country,  so  as  to  keep  out  these  cheaper  races, 
or  will  it  be  only  a  feeble  dam  which  will  make  the  flood  all 
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the  worse  when  it  breaks?  Or  should  we  admit  the  four 
million  picks  and  shovels  which  many  of  our  capitalists  axe 
urging  Congress  to  admit  in  order  to  secure  what  wealth  we 
can  for  the  moment,  leaving  it  for  our  descendants  to  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  blacks,  browns  and  yellows,  and  seek 
an  asylum  in  New  Zealand  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  better  selection  of  immigrants,  admit- 
ting them  in  fairly  large  numbers  so  long  as  we  can  sift  out 
the  defective  strains." 

111  :  20  seq,  £.  Cartailhac  says,  in  La  France  priMsie- 
riqwe:  "The  race  of  Cro-Magnon  is  well  determined.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  their  h^  stature  and  Topinard  is  not  the 
only  one  who  believes  that  they  were  blonds."  See  also  G. 
Retzius,  3.  But  he  derives  the  Nordics  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dordogne  people  to-day  are  dark,  and 
many  anthropologists  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
Cro-Magnons  were  brunets,  a  theory  in  which  the  writer 
heartily  concurs. 

113  :  I.  h'AhhiH.BTCwl, Les subdivisions dupaitolithique 
supSrieur  et  Uur  signijkation,  pp.  203-205.  Other  writers 
such  as  Nilsson  and  Dawkins  have  also  held  this  theory. 

112  :  21.  One  of  the  few  references  to  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  a  Magdalenian  dog  occurs  in  Obermaier's  El  Bombre 
F6sil,  the  footnote  on  pp.  321  and  233.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  certain  conclusions  are  drawn  that  if  the  Alpiera 
paintings  are  of  late  Magdalenian  age,  if  certain  nondescript 
animals  ia  those  paintings  are  intended  for  dogs  and  if 
those  dogs  are  meant  to  be  in  a  state  of  domestication,  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  dog  was  domesti- 
cated in  Magdalenian  times.  But  Obeimaier  does  not  feel 
that  this  furnishes  satisfactory  proof. 

112  :  25-p.  113.  Bow  and  Arrow.  Obeimaier,  i,  chap, 
V,  The  Upper  Paleotilkic,  p.  113,  says;  "The  coarse  stone 
implements  of  the  lower  Paleolithic  no  longer  exist,  being 
replaced  by  an  industry  of  very  fine  flints  and  .  .  .  certain 
lances  with  points  made  of  bone,  horn  or  ivory,  which  were 
very  generally  used.  The  use  of  the  bow  is  proved  by  cer- 
tain representations  in  mural  pictures  (t.  e.,  the  Archers  of 
Alpera,  etc.,  eastern  Spain,  Magdalenian;  Archer  of  Laussel, 
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France,  Aurignadan)."  See  the  corresponding  plates  in 
ch^.VII. 

Chi  p.  317  of  chap.  VII,  Quaternary  Art,  there  is  a  man 
deiucted  in  the  pose  of  an  archer.  On  p.  339  Obemtaier 
says:  "Among  .  .  .  [the  paintings  (rf  Alpera]  are  sketches 
<rf  more  than  70  human  figures,  ...  13  are  shown  in  the 
act  of  shooting  an  arrow  at  other  men  or  animals."  *  On 
p.  341  he  continues:  "The  paintings  of  eastern  Spain  of 
Quaternary  age  also  show  archers."  A  recent  letter  from 
the  Abb^  Henri  Breuil  says  that  the  bow  and  arrow  did  not 
exist  in  France  in  Paleolithic  times,  and  he  is,  of  course, 
aware  of  the  Laussel  figure  found  by  Lalanne  and  referred 
to  by  Obermaier  as  proof.  Alpera  is  agreed  by  Obermaier 
to  be  of  Tardenoisian  age,  consequently  of  the  transition 
p^od  to  the  Neolithic.  Beside  AJpera,  the  only  other  in- 
stance of  pictured  bows  and  arrows  noted  occurs  at  Calpati, 
said  to  be  of  Upper  Paleolithic  age  and  Capsian  industry. 

See  Fig.  174,  p.353,  ofOsbom,  i,  giving  a  large  bison  draw- 
ing in  the  cavern  of  NIaux  on  the  Ari^,  showing  the  si^ 
posed  spear  or  arrow-heada,  attached  to  large  shafts,  which 
are  represented  as  having  pierced  its  side.  On  p.  354  Os- 
bom  says:  "It  is  possible,  although  not  probable,  that  the 
bow  was  introduced  at  this  time  and  that  a  less  perfect  flint 
point,  fastened  to  a  shaft  like  an  arrowhead,  and  projected 
with  great  velocity  and  accuracy,  proved  to  be  far  more 
effective  than  the  spear.  .  .  .  From  these  drawings  and 
symbols  (Fig.  174),  it  would  appear  that  barbed  wet^xms  of 
some  kind  were  used  in  the  chase,  but  no  barbed  flints  occur 
at  any  time  in  the  Paleolithic,  nor  has  any  trace  been  found 
of  bone  barbed  arrowheads,  or  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  bow."  On  p.  410:  "Here  [Cavern  of  Niaux] 
for  the  first  time  are  revealed  the  early  Magdalenian  methods 
of  hunting  the  bison,  for  upon  their  flanks  are  clearly  traced 
one  or  more  arrow  or  spear  heads  with  the  shafts  still  at- 
tached; the  most  positive  proof  of  the  use  of  the  arrow  is 


*  If  the  Alpera  paintings  arc  of  this  (Magdalenian?)  period,  then 
the  bow  certainly  existed  at  this  time,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  paintings  belong  to  a  later  epoch. 
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the  apparent  termination  of  the  wooden  shaft  in  Uie  feathers 
vhich  are  rudely  represented  in  three  of  tlie  drawings." 

113  ;  3.  Osbom,  p.  456:  "The  flint  industry  [of  the  AzO- 
ian]  continues  the  degeneration  b^;un  in  the  MagdaJenian 
and  exhibits  a  new  life  and  impulse  only  in  the  fashioning  of 
extremely  small  or  microlithic  tools  and  wei^ioDS  known  as 
'  Tardenoisian.' "  See  also  pp.  465-475  for  a  more  complete 
discussion  and  their  distribution  as  traced  by  de  Mortillet. 
Also  BreuU,  2,  pp.  2-6,  and  3,  pp.  165-238,  but  espedally 
pp.  232-233. 

Osbom  continues,  p.  450;  "If  it  is  true  .  .  .  that  Europe 
at  the  same  time  became  more  densely  forested,  the  chase 
may  have  become  more  difficult  and  the  Cro-Magnons  may 
have  begun  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  life  of  the 
streams  and  the  art  of  fishing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  harpoons  were  chiefly  used  for  fishing,  and  that  many 
(tf  the  microlithic  flints,  which  now  b^in  to  iq)pear  more 
abundantly,  may  have  been  attached  to  a  shaft  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  know  that  similar  microliths  were  used 
as  arrowpoints  in  pre-dynastlc  Egypt." 

The  microliths  may  have  beoi  used  on  darts  for  buxl 
hunting. 

113  :  21.  See  Osbom,  pp.  333  seq.,  and  in  this  book  the 
note  to  p.  143  :  13  on  the  Tripolje  culture. 

115  : 9.  Compare  what  Rice  Holmes  has  to  say  on  pp. 
99-100  of  his  Ancient  Britain. 

117  :  18.  Maglemose.  Hiis  culture  was  first  found  and 
described  by  G.  F.  L.  Sarauw,  in  a  work  entitled  En  StenoUUn 
Boplads:  Idaglemose  ve^  MvUerup.  The  same  material  is 
given  in  "Trouvaille  fait  dans  le  nord  de  I'Europe  datant 
de  la  p£riode  de  I'hiatus,"  in  the  Congris  prikistorique  de 
France.  A  site  equivalent  to  the  Maglemose  in  culture,  but 
discovered  later,  is  described  in  "Une  trouvaille  de  I'anden 
&ge  de  la  pierre"  (Braband),  by  MM.  Thomsen  and  Jessen. 
See  also  Obermaier,  3,  pp.  467-469. 

117  :  23.  The  AbM  Breuil,  Les  peintures  rupestres  d'Es- 
pagne  (with  Serrano  Gomez  and  Cabre  Aguilo),  IV,  "Lcs 
Abris  del  Bosque  k  Alp^  (Albacete)  "  says:  "Other  peoples 
known  at  present  only  from  thdr  industries,  were  advaodog 
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toward  the  dose  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic  along  the  northern 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  persisted  for  an  ap- 
preciable time  before  the  arrival  of  the  tribes  introducing  the 
early  Neolithic-Campignian  culture  which  accumulated  in  the 
Kitchen  Middens  along  the  same  shores.  Like  the  southern 
races  of  the  Azilian-Tardenoisian  times  these  northerly  tribes 
were  truly  Pre-Ncolithic,  ignorant  of  both  agriculture  and 
pottery;  they  brought  with  them  no  domesticated  animals 
excepting  the  dog,  which  is  known  at  Mugem,  at  Tourasse 
and  at  Oban,  in  northwestern  Scotland." 

CHAPTER  rn.    THE  NEOLITHIC  AND   BRONZE 
AGES 

119  :  1.  See  the  Osbom  tables.  As  evidence  of  far  earlier 
dates  of  the  Neolithic  in  the  east  we  may  quote  Sir  A.  J. 
Evans,  2,  p.  711.  He  calculates  that  the  earliest  settlement 
at  Knossos  in  Crete,  which  was  Neolithk,  is  about  13,000 
years  old,  for  he  assumes  that  in  the  western  court  of  the 
palace  the  average  rate  of  deposit  was  fairly  continuous. 
Professor  Montelius,  in  L'Antkropohgie,  t,  XVII,  p.  137, 
argues  from  the  stratigraphy  of  finds  at  Susa  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Neolithic  Age  in  the  east  may  be  dated  about 
18,000  B.  C. 

119  :  6.    See  the  note  to  p.  147, 

ir9  :  15.  Balkh.  Balkh,  in  Afghanistan,  was  the  capital 
of  Bactria,  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  between  the 
range  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Oxus,  and  is  now  for  the 
most  part  a  mass  of  ruins,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Balkh  River.  The  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  place  are 
recognized  by  the  native  populations  who  speak  of  it  as  the 
"  Mother  of  Cities,"  and  it  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
date  it  was  the  rival  of  Ecbatana,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 

Bactria  was  subjugated  by  Cyrus  and  from  then  on  formed 
one  of  the  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Zaborowski,  i, 
p.  43,  says:  "After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  there  was 
founded  a  Greco-Bactrian  kingdom  .  .  .  which  embraced 
Sogdiana,  Bactria  and  Afghanistan.  The  Grcco-Bactrian 
kings  struck  a  quantity  of  coins.    They  bore  a  double  legend, 
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the  one  Greek,  the  other  still  called  Bactrian,  which  is  not 
Zend,  nor  even  the  language  really  spraken  in  Bactria.  It  is 
a  popular  dialect  derived  from  Sanskrit."  Again  on  p.  185: 
"Zend  has  been  called,  and  is  still  called,  Bactrian  or  Old 
Bactrian,  it  may  be  because  Bactria  has  been  conceived  as 
the  original  country  or  an  ancient  plac^  of  sojourn  of  the 
Persians;  it  may  be  because  Zoroaster,  a  Median  Magus,  had, 
according  to  a  legend,  fled  to  the  Bactrians  where  he  found 
protection  under  Prince  Vishtaspa.  Eulogy  of  this  prince 
is  often  incorporated  in  the  sa3mg3  of  Zoroaster." 

Later  a  new  race  appeared,  tribes  called  Scythians  by 
the  Greeks,  amongst  which  the  Tochari,  identical  with  the 
Yu6-Chih  of  the  Chinese,  were  the  most  important.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  sources,  they  entered  Sogdiana  in  159 
B.  C;  in  139  they  conquered  Bactria,  and  during  the  next 
generation  they  had  made  an  end  to  the  Greek  rule  In  eastern 
Iran.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  the  whole  of 
eastern  Iran  and  western  India  belonged  to  the  great  "Indo- 
Scythian  "  Empire.  In  the  third  century  the  Kushan  dynasty 
b^an  to  decline;  about  330  A.  D.  the  Guptji  Empire  was 
founded  in  India.  In  the  fifth  the  EphtaJitea,  or  "White 
Huns,"  subjugated  Bactria;  then  the  Turks,  about  A.  D. 
560,  overran  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus.  In  i  aao  Jenghis 
Khan  sacked  Balkh  and  levelled  all  buildings  capable  of  de- 
fence, while  Hmur  repeated  this  treatment  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Notwithstanding  this,  Marco  Polo  could  still,  in 
the  following  century,  describe  it  as  "a  noble  city  and  a 
great." 

See  also  Raphael  Pimipelly,  Explorations  in  Turkestan, 
v^ere  10,000  years  is  said  to  be  the  age  of  the  remains  of 
early  civilization.  More  modem  authorities,  however,  do 
not  accept  these  ancient  dates. 

119  :  31.    Osbom,  I,  p.  479. 

120  :  I  seq.  Osbom,  i,  pp.  493-495;  Ripley,  pp.  486-487, 
and  also  S.  Reinach,  3,  and  G.  Scrgi,  2,  pp.  199-220. 

120  :  28  seq.  Oman,  England  be/ore  the  Norman  Conquest, 
pp.  642  seq.,  says:  "The  position  which  he  [Harold]  chose  is 
that  where  the  road  from  London  to  Hastings  emerges  from 
the  forest,  on  the  ground  named  Senlac,  where  the  village  of 
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Battle  now  stands.  .  .  .  This  hill  formed  the  battl^round. 
...  On  reaching  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Engli^  position 
the  archers  b^an  to  let  fly  their  shafts,  and  not  without  ef- 
fect, for  as  long  as  the  shooting  was  at  long  range,  there  was 
little  ttply,  since  Harold  had  but  few  bowmen  in  his  ranks, 
(the  Fyrd,  it  is  said,  came  to  the  flght  with  no  defensive 
weapons  but  the  ^lield,  and  were  ill-equipped,  with  javelins 
and  instruments  of  husbandry  turned  to  warlike  uses),  and 
the  abattis,  whatever  its  length  or  height,  would  not  give 
complete  protection  to  the  English.  But  when  the  advance 
reached  closer  quarters,  it  was  met  with  a  furious  hail  of 
missiles  of  all  sorts — darts,  lances,  casting  axes,  and  stone 
dubs  such  as  William  of  Poictiers  describes,  and  the  Bayeux 
Ti^>estry  portrays — rude  weapons,  more  appropriate  to  the 
neolithic  age.  .  .  .  Many  a  moral  has  been  drawn  from 
this  great  &ght.  .  .  .  Neither  desperate  courage,  nor  num- 
bers that  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  in- 
vader, could  save  from  defeat  an  army  which  was  composed 
in  too  great  a  proportion  of  untrained  troops,  and  which  was 
behind  the  times  in  its  organization.  .  .  .  But  the  English 
stood  by  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and,  a  few  years 
before,  Earl  Ralph's  attempt  to  make  the  th^nhood  learn 
cavalry  tactics  (see  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle),  had  been 
met  by  sullen  resistance  and  had  no  effect." 

131  14.    See  the  note  to  p.  izS  :  3. 

131  :  15.  F.  Keller,  The  Lake-Dwdlingi  of  Svntserland  and 
Other  Parts  0/  Europe;  Schenck,  La  Suisse  prikistorique,  pp. 
533-549;  G.  and  A.  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prikistorique,  part  3, 
and  Muiux),  The  Lake  Dweliings  of  Europe.  The  lake-dwell- 
ing, known  as  Pont  de  la  Thi^le,  between  the  lakes  of  Bienne 
and  Neufch&tel,  according  to  Grillifron's  calculations,  is 
dated  sooo  B.C.  Sec  Keller,  p.  462;  Lyell,  Antiquity  of 
ilan,p.  29;  Avebury, /"reAistortc  Times, p.  401;  andDe  Mor- 
tillet, Le  Prikistorique,  p.  621. 

Ill  :  17.  Schenck,  p.  190,  says  concerning  Switzerland: 
"There  were  three  [cultural]  st^es,  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  from  tlie  anthropological  point  of 
view,  this  subdivision  can  also  be  made.  In  the  first  stage 
[Neolithic  Lacustrian],  we  find  only  brachycephalic  crania; 
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in  the  second  there  are  an  almost  equal  number  of  brachy- 
cephalic  and  dolichocephalic;  in  the  third  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  dolichoc^)halic "  (that  is,  Schenck  divides  the 
Neolithic  into  three  periods  according  to  skulls,  and  the 
last  runs  into  the  age  transitionary  to  bronze). 

See  also  G.  Herv€,  Les  populatimts  lacustres,  p.  140;  His 
and  Rlitimeyer,  Crania  Hdeetica,  pp.  11,  34,  etc.;  and  the 
note  on  p.  375  of  Rice  Holmes's  Casar's  Conquer  0/  Gatd. 
Ripley  gives  useful  and  concise  discussions  or  pp.  120,  471, 
488  and  501. 

lai  :  19.  See  both  Keller  and  Schenck  for  the  numbers  of 
dwellings. 

131  :  33.  There  were,  of  course,  the  caves  and  rock  shdters 
used  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  but  probably  no  other 
regularly  constructed  dvatUings  served  as  permanent,  all-th^ 
year-round  places  of  abode  prior  to  the  lake  dwellings,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  were  inhdnted  in  winter.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  custom  of  building  pile  villages  arose  from  con- 
siderations of  safety.  This  protection  would  be  absent  when 
the  lakes  were  frozen  over,  and  at  Ok  same  time  the  huts  would 
be  exposed  on  all  sides,  including  the  floor,  to  the  vnntry  blasts 
sweeping  the  lakes.  They  would  in  this  way  be  rendered  prac- 
tically uninhabitable  during  the  winter  season. 

Keller  declares  that  the  same  type  of  dwelling  is  found 
in  the  whole  circle  of  countries  which  were  formerly  Celtic. 
(Introduction,  p.  2.)  The  Crannoges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
continued  in  use  until  the  age  of  iron  in  those  countries.  In 
Switzerland  the  lake-dwellings  disappeared  about  the  first 
century  (p.  7).  The  population  was  numerous  (p.  433), 
large  enough  to  have  to  depend  upon  cattle  and  agriculture 
(p-  479)- 

This  type  of  dwelling  is  found  from  Ireland  to  J^>an,  and 
even  in  South  America.  Many  lake-dwellings  exist  at  the 
present  day.  The  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Irish  Crannoges  are 
related  in  structure  to  the  European  fasdne  types  (Keller, 
p.  6S4  and  Introduction).  Others  are  buUt  scnnewhat  dif- 
ferently, and  are,  of  course,  of  independent  origin.  An  an- 
cient site  was  unearthed  at  Finsbury,  on  the  outskirts  of 
London  not  long  since,  where  there  used  to  be  a  marsh. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  lake-dwelling  irere  native  outcasts 
during  Romano-British  times. 

131  :  26,  See  Schenck,  and  Keller,  p.  6.  On  p.  140  of 
Keller  we  read:  "The  Pile  Dwellings  of  eastern  Switzerland 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  bronze  age  or  at  its  beginnings; 
those  of  western  Switzerland  came  to  their  full  development 
during  this  period."  On  p.  37,  describing  the  settlement  of 
Mooseedorfsee  Keller  says:  "A  very  striking  circumstance 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  even  heavy  implements, 
such  as  stone  chisels,  grinding  or  sharpening  stones,  etc., 
were  found  quite  high  m  the  relic  bed,  while  lighter  objects, 
such  as  those  made  out  of  bone,  were  met  with  much  deeper." 
It  is  known  that  the  Mooseedorfsee  settlement  is  very  old. 
No  metal  has  been  found  here,  but  a  bone  arrow-head  is 
described  by  Keller  on  p.  38.  He  remarks  that  the  bones  ot 
very  large  animals  were  uncommonly  numerous.  It  seems 
as  if  the  earUer  inhabitants  were  users  of  bone  rather  than 
of  stone  implements. 

113  : 1.  Herodotus,  V,  16  describes  them.  He  also  is  the 
source  of  our  infonnation  regarding  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
although  archseological  finds  have  proved  the  location  (rf 
stables  out  on  the  platforms  between  the  houses.  His  in- 
teresting account  is  given  herewith:  "Their  manner  of 
Uving  is  the  following.  Platforms  supported  upon  tall  piles 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached  from 
land  by  a  ^ngle  narrow  bridge.  At  the  first  the  piles  which 
bear  up  the  platforms  were  fixed  in  their  place  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  but  since  that  time  the  custom  which 
has  prevailed  about  fixing  them  is  this:  they  are  brought 
from  a  hill  called  Orbfilus,  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for 
each  wife  that  he  marries.  Now  the  men  all  have  many 
wives  apiece;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  Uve.  Each 
has  his  own  hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the  platforms, 
and  each  has  also  a  trap  door  giving  access  to  the  lake  be- 
neath; and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  by  the 
foot  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  roiling  into  the  water. 
They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  beasts  upon  fish, 
which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree  that  a  man  has 
only  to  open  his  trap  door  and  to  let  down  a  basket  by  a 
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rope  into  the  water  and  then  to  vait  a  very  short  time, 
when  he  draws  it  up  quite  lull  of  them.  The  fish  are  <rf  two 
kinds,  which  they  call  the  paprax  and  the  tilon," 

133  :  3.  In  the  Introduction,  p.  3,  and  elsewhere  Keller 
says  regarding  cattle:  "Cattle  were  kept,  not  on  land,  as  in 
the  Terramara  region,  but  on  the  platforms  themselves, 
out  in  the  lakes.  Many  charred  remains  of  stables  and 
stable  refuse  have  been  taken  from  the  lakes,  but  only  from 
certain  parts  of  the  sites,  between  those  of  the  houses," 
Sec  also  Schenck,  p.  18S. 

Rice  Holmes,  pp.  89-90  of  Ancient  Britain,  says  of  that 
country  that  agriculture  was  limited  in  the  Neolithic,  but 
flourished  in  the  Bronze  Age. 

123  :  14..  The  Terramara  Period.  Keller,  pp.  378  seq. 
As  related  to  SwitzerUnd,  pp.  391,  393.  For  swamp  and 
river  bank  sites,  pp.  391,  397  seq.  For  bronze  in  Terramara 
settlements,  p.  386.  For  the  Upper  Robenhausian,  see 
Schenck,  p.  190,  aud  Montelius,  La  dvilisalion  primitive  en 
Italie.  Feet,  The  Stone  and  Bronie  Ages  in  Italy,  and  Munro, 
The  Lake  Ehodlings  of  Europe  and  Pidaolitkic  Man  and  the 
Terramara  Settlements  must  also  be  read  in  this  connection. 
Schwerz,  Voikerschaften  der  Sckweiz,  gives,  for  the  average 
cranial  indices  of  tie  Lake  Dwellers,  79  during  the  Stone 
Age,  75.5  in  the  Copper  Age,  and  77  in  the  Bronze  Age.  Of 
these  last  14  per  cent  only  were  brachycephalic,  ao  per 
cent  were  extremely  long-headed.  In  the  Iron  Age  46 
per  cent  were  brachyceiijialic.  Consult  also  Deniker,  z, 
p.  316. 

133  ;  21.  Ripley,  pp.  503-503;  Sergi,  2;  Robert  Munro,  3; 
Peet,  2. 

122  :  37-123  : 4.    See  the  note  to  p.  117  :  18. 

133  ;  5.  On  the  Kitchen  Middens,  see  especially  Madsen, 
Sophus  MUller  and  others  in  A^aidsdynger  fra  Stenaldem  i 
Danmark. 

133  :  12.  Salomon  Reinach,  3  and  5;  Deniker,  3,  p.  314; 
and  Peake,  2,  p.  156,  where  we  find  the  following:  "Over  the 
greater  part  of  Sweden, — all,  in  fact,  except  a  strip  of  coast- 
line on  the  western  side  of  Scania, — and  aU  along  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  southwards  and  west- 
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wards  as  far  as  a  point  midway  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder,  there  are  found  abundant  remains  of  a  primitive  dvili* 
z&tJon  which  dates  frofn  the  NeoUthic  Ag«,  and  indeed,  from 
early  in  that  age.  This  civilization,  known  as  the  East 
Scandinavian  or  Arctic  culture,  extended,  perh^>s  later,  over 
the  whole  of  Norway." 

Consult  the  notes  to  pp.  135  :  4  s^.  for  western  trade. 

123  :  30.  Sergi,4;Beddoe,4,pp.  36,29;Fleureand  James, 
pp.  i2»seq. 

133  :  33.  Paleolithic  Population,  Fleure  and  James, 
Anthropologicai  Types  in  Wales,  p.  lao.  Rice  Holmes,  An- 
cietU  Britain,  p.  380,  says  they  were  confined  to  the  South. 
No  Paleolithic  implements  were  found  north  of  Lincoln,  or 
at  least  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

123  :  36.  John  Munro,  The  Story  of  the  British  Race,  p. 
45;  Rice  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain,  p.  (,$;  and  Fleure  and 
James,  pp.  40,  69-74,  laa  seq. 

134  : 4.    For  the  Alpmes  se«  i^.  134  seg.  of  this  book. 
134  :  9.    Consult  the  note  to  p.  143  on  this  subject. 

124  :  15.  On  the  Nordics  see  pp.  167  seq.  and  213  seq. 
On  t^e  Scandinavian  blonds  see  the  note  to  p.  20  :  5. 

134  :  30.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  168  seq. 

135  : 1.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  The  Ancient  Egyptians,  espeoBily 
iq>.  146  and  t4gseq.;  Breasted,  i,  a  and  3;  Kane,  Ethnology, 
pp.  73  seq.;  So[Aus  Miiller,  L'Europe  prihistorique,  p.  49; 
Hall,  Ancient  History  oj  the  Near  East,  p.  3. 

125  :  4.  Deniker,  a,  pp.  314-315:  "The  great  trade  route 
for  amber,  and  perhaps  tin,  between  Denmark  and  the 
Archipelago  is  well  known  at  the  present  day;  it  passes 
through  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau  and  the  Danube. 
The  commercial  relations  between  the  north  and  the  south 
explain  the  similarities  which  archseologists  find  between 
Scandinavian  bronze  objects  and  those  of  the  vEgean  dis- 
trict." 

See  also  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks,  for  trade  in 
the  East,  via  the  Vistula,  Dnieper  and  Danube,  pp.  438-446, 
4SS>  459i  4<^5t  493)  ^*^-'>  i>^<i  D^chellette,  Manud  d'ArdOo- 
logU,  1. 1,  p.  636,  and  II,  p.  19.  Herodotus  IV,  33,  gives  the 
trade  route  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos.    Filix  Sar< 
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tiaux,  Troie,  La  Guerre  de  Troie,  pp.  162,  181,  also  discusses 
the  trade  routes  for  amber. 

125  :  7.  Amber.  Tacitus,  Germania:  "They  [the  tribes 
of  the  <^tii]  raasack  the  sea  also  and  are  the  only  people 
who  gather  in  the  shallows  and  on  the  shore  itself  the  amber 
which  ihey  call  in  their  tongue  'glJCsum.'  Nor  have  they, 
being  barbarians,  inquired  or  learned  what  substance  or 
process  produces  it;  nay,  it  lay  there  long  among  the  rest  of 
the  Sotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea,  until  Roman  luxury  gave 
it  a  name.  To  the  natives  it  is  useless;  it  isgathered  crude, 
it  is  forwarded  to  Rome  unshaped;  they  are  astonished  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Yet  you  may  infer  that  it  is  the  exudation 
of  trees:  certain  creeping  and  even  winged  creatures  are  con- 
tinually found  embedded;  they  have  been  entangled  in  its 
hquid  form  and  as  the  material  hardens,  are  imprisoned.  I 
should  suppose,  therefore,  that,  just  as  in  the  secluded  places 
of  the  East,  where  frankincense  and  balsam  are  exuded,  so 
in  the  islands  and  lands  of  the  West,  there  are  groves  and 
glades  more  than  ordinarily  luxuriant,"  etc. 

Amber,  if  rubbed,  has  nu^^etic  qualities  and  develops  elec- 
tricity. Our  word  "electricity"  is  derived  from  its  Greek 
name,  "electron."  Tadtus  says:  "If  you  try  the  qualities 
of  amber  by  setting  fire  to  it,  it  kindles  like  a  torch  and  soon 
dissolves  into  something  like  pitch  and  resin." 

135  :  13.     Gowland,  Metals  in  Antiquity,  pp.  336,  353  seq. 

125  >  15  seq.  Copper,  Reisner's  opinion  that  the  pre- 
dynastic  Egyptians  invented  the  use  of  copper  (Naga-ed- 
DSt,  I,  p.  134)  which  is  followed  by  Elliot  Smith  {Ancient 
Egyptians,  p.  3),  is  not  the  view  held  by  all  scholars.  Hall 
believes  that  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metal  came  to  the 
prehistoric  southern  Egyptians  {Ancient  History  oj  the  Near 
East,  p.  90},  toward  the  end  of  the  pre-dynastic  age  from 
the  north.  But  he  counts  the  Mount  Sinai  and  Cyprus  de- 
posits as  northern  centres  of  origin  from  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  metal  radiated. 

The  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  were  worked  for  cop- 
per at  the  time  of  Seneferu,  about  3733  B.  C,  and  probably 
much  earlier  (Gowland,  p.  345,  and  elsewhere),  "but  long 
before  the  actual  mining  operations  were  carried  on,  how 
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long  it  is  impossible  to  say,  the  metal  must  have  been  ob- 
tained by  primitive  methods  from  the  surface  ore.  It  is 
hence  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  as  early  as 
about  5000  B.  C.  the  metal  copper  was  known  and  in  use  in 
Egypt."  The  same  writer  believes  "that  an  earlier  date 
than  5000  B.  C.  should  be  ass^ed  to  the  first  use  of  copper 
in  the  Chaldean  region."  In  this  he  bases  himself  on  the 
discovery  of  copper  figures  associated  with  bricks  and  tablets 
bearing  the  name  of  King  Ur-Nina  (about  4500  B.  C),  and 
the  fact  that  the  upper  Tigris  region  is  known  to  contain 
rich  deposits  of  the  mineral.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  assigns  the  date 
of  3000  B.  C.  to  Ur-Nina,  which  may  be  more  correct. 
Gowland  dates  copper  in  Cyprus  at  2500  B.  C,  or  even  3000, 
judging  by  the  finds  at  Crete  dated  2500  B,  C,  In  the  Troad 
he  thinks  it  was  used  not  later  than  in  Cyprus.  For  China 
the  date  is  unknown,  but  if  we  accept  2205,  given  in  the 
Chinese  annals  as  the  time  when  the  nine  bronze  caldrons 
were  cast,  which  are  often  mentioned  in  the  historical  records, 
then  copper  may  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  3000,  or  even 
earlier.  De  Morgan  dates  copper  at  4400  B.  C.  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  found  in  the  supposed  tomb  of  Menes. 

See  also  Lord  Avebury,  Prehistoric  Times,  pp.  71-73,  who 
gives  3730  for  copper-working  in  Sinai,  and  its  first  appear- 
ance about  5000  B.  C.  Montelius,  i,  p.  380,  gives  copper  in 
Cyprus  as  about  2500  B.  C,  hardly  3000;  and  for  Egypt 
5000;  he  regards  it  as  having  been  known  in  Babylon  at 
about  the  same  time.  Breasted,  Atuient  Times,  assigns  the 
date  of  the  earliest  copper  as  at  least  4000  in  Egypt. 

125  :  37.  Eduard  Meyer,  i,  p.  41.  But  cf.  Reisner,  Naga- 
ed-DSr,  I,  p.  126,  note  3.  Also  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the 
Near  East,  p.  28. 

126  ;  I.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  p.  8:  "Most  serious  scholars  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  problems  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  have  now  abandoned  these  in- 
flated estimates  of  the  lengths  of  the  historical  periods  in 
the  two  empires;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Meyer's  estimate  of  34oo±ioo  B.  C.  is  a  dose  ^iproxima- 
tion  to  the  date  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
and  that  the  blending  of  Semitic  and  Sumerian  cultures  in 
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Babyloma  took  place  shortly  after  the  time  of  this  eveat  in 
the  Nile  valley."  See  also  Hall,  Ancimt  Eistory  of  the  Near 
East,  p.  3. 

ia6  : 7,  Bronze.  Rice  Holmes,  i,  p.  125:  "The  oldest 
piece  of  bronze  that  has  yet  been  dated  was  found  at  MedQm, 
in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  cast  about  3700  B.  C. 
But  U»e  metal  may  have  been  worked  even  earlier  in  other 
lands;  for  a  bronze  statuette  and  a  bronze  vase,  which  were 
made  twenty-five  centuries  before  our  era  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Mesopotamia  and  the  craft  must  have  passed 
through  many  sta^  before  such  objects  could  have  been 
produced.  Yet  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  either  the 
Babylonians  or  the  Egyptians  invented  bronze  for  neither 
in  Egypt  nor  in  Babylonia  is  there  any  tin.  The  old  theory 
that  it  was  a  result  of  Phcenidan  commerce  with  Britain  has 
long  been  abandoned  and  British  bronze  implements  are 
so  different  from  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Hungary,  that  it  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any  of  these 
countries.  German  infiucnce  was  felt  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  but  from  first  to  last  British  bronze  culture  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Gaul  and  through  Gaul  with 
that  of  Italy." 

ia6  :  9,  Gowland,  p.  243:  "It  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  the  alloy  used  by  the  men  of  the  Bronze  Age  generally 
consists  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  proportions  of  9  to  i.  I 
have  hence  compared  the  analyses  which  have  been  pub- 
lished with  the  following  results: 

EARLY  WEAPONS  AND  IMPLEMENTS.    57  ANALYSES 
In  35  the  tin  ranges  from  about   8  to  1 1  per  cent. 


In  13  the  tin  ranges  from  about  4.3  to  13. 1  per  cent. 
"     a   "     "  was  about  18.3  per  cent. 

SPEAR  AND  LANCE  HEADS 
lo  5  the  tinrangea  from  about  11. 3  to  15.7  per  cent. 
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STILL  LATER.    SWORDS.    33  ANALYSES 

In  14  the  tin  rangea  from  about    8  to  11  pa*  cent. 

"  13 '        "        "      13  "  18   " 

"     7    "     "  ia  leas  than  9  per  cent. 

"  It  13  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  statements  do  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  facts.  And  if  we  consider  the  difier- 
ent  uses  to  which  the  implements  or  weapons  were  put,  it  ia 
evident  that  no  single  alloy  could  be  equally  suitable  for 
all.  .  .  .  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  proportions  ((.  «., 
difEerent  hardnesses  for  different  implements)  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  attained,  and  for  this  the  men  of  the  later 
Bronze  Age  are  deserving  of  great  credit  as  metallurgists  and 
workers  in  metal." 

On  the  percentages  of  tin  with  copper  for  bronze  see  also 
Montelius,  i,  pp.  448  seq. 

136  :  13.  Schenck,  p.  341,  describes  a  copper  axe  exactly 
like  those  of  polished  stone,  and  another  of  bronze,  of  very 
primitive  pattern,  showing  that  these  were  copied  from  the 
earUer  stone  models. 

Some  autliorities  think  that  iron,  in  Egypt  at  least,  came 
in  about  the  same  time  as  bronze,  or  even  earlier.  Certain 
peoples  missed  altogether  one  or  another  of  these  stages,  as 
the  absence  of  remains  indicates.  For  instance,  the  central 
Africans  had,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  bronze  age,  but  passed 
directly  from  the  use  of  stone  to  that  of  iron.  (See  Rice 
Holmes,  Ancient  Britain,  p.  133.)  See  the  notes  to  p.  139 
on  the  value  of  iron.  Occasional  implements  of  any  material 
better  than  that  ordinarily  in  iise,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  trade  or  acquired  by  fighting,  were  very  highly 
prized.  Any  books  on  primitive  peoples  contain  references 
to  the  value  of  such  "foreign  tools." 

136  :  34.  Diodorus  Siculus,  V.  Consult  Crania  Brilan- 
nica,  by  Davis  and  Thumam,  the  chapter  on  the  "Historical 
Ethnology  of  Britain,"  for  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  did 
have  intercourse  with  Britain.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
disputed  question  see  pp.  483-514  in  Rice  Holmes's  Ancient 
Britain.  Herodotus  and  other  early  writers  allude  to  the 
Seets  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  course  the  voyage  of  Pythias 
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about  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  was  under- 
taken to  discover  the  source  <i  the  Fhcenidan  tin.  See 
Hohnes's  Britain,  pp.  217-336;  D'Aibois  de  Jubainville,  Les 
premiers  habitants  iU  I'Europe,  vol.  I,  chap.  V;  Hall,  AtKieni 
History  of  the  Near  East,  pp.  1 58,402-403 ;  and  G.  Elliot  Smith, 
Ancient  Mariners,  on  the  Phcenidana. 

On  pp.  251-353  of  Ancient  Britain,  Rice  Holmes  makes  the 
suggestion  that  the  export  of  tin  from  Britain  may  have  died 
down  by  Roman  times. 

127  :  g  seq.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  p.  17S,  and  map  3.  Deniker, 
2>  P-  Z^Si  ^ys:  "It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  ancient 
Bronze  Age  corresponds  with  the  'jt^ean  Civilization'  which 
flourished  among  the  peoples  inhabiting,  between  the  thir- 
tieth and  twentieth  centuries  B.  C,  Switzerland,  the  north 
of  Italy,  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  a 
part  of  Anatolia,  and  lastly,  Cyprus.  It  gave  rise,  between 
1700  and  iioo  B.C.,  to  the  'Mycensean  Civilization,'  of 
which  the  favorite  ornamental  design  is  the  spiral." 

Myers,  laAndetU  History,  y[t.  134-135,  states  that  in  Crete 
the  metal  development  began  as  early,  at  least,  as  3000 
B.  C,  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  island  about  1600  or  1500 
B.  C.  Articles  of  Cretan  handiwork  found  in  Egypt  point 
to  intercourse  with  that  country  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty, 
which  he  makes  about  2500  B.  C.  See  also  G.  ElUot  Smith, 
ii  PP-  147, 179-TS0,  and  the  authorities  quoted  on  bronze. 

127  :  2&-128  :  I  seq.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  pp.  178-180. 
Rice  Holmes,  i,  p.  133,  gives  in  a  foot-note  the  sixth  dynasty 
as  about  3200  B.  C.  {cf.  above),  when  Elliot  Smith  says  the 
movement  first  began  {dtid.,  pp.  169,  171).  They  do  not 
agree  on  the  date  of  this  dynasty.  See  also  Rice  Holmes 
{ibid.,  p.  125),  and  Breasted,  3,  p.  108.  Montelius  assigns 
2100  B.  C.  for  the  small  copper  daggers  of  northern  Italy. 

128  :  3.  The  Eneolithic  period.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  pp. 
20  seq.,  37  and  163  seq.  Professor  Orsi  is  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  this  term.  See  T.  E.  Peet,  The  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  in  Italy,  and  G.  Sergi,  lialia,  pp.  240  seq.,  on  the 
Eneolithic  period  in  Italy. 

12S  :  13.  Oscar  Montelius,  The  Civilization  of  Sweden  in 
Heathen  Times,  and  Kulturgeschichle  Schuiedens  von  den  Oite- 
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siat  ZeileH;  Sof^us  MUller,  Ifordische  AUertkumskunde.  The 
latter  gives  1200  B.  C.  See  bJso  Rice  Holmes,  i,  pp.  64, 127, 
434-454;  Beddoe,  4,  p.  15;  Haddon,  3,  p.  41.  According  to 
Gjerset,  in  his  History  of  the  Nonaegum  People,  the  Bronze 
Age  in  Norway  began  about  1500  B.  C,  the  Iron  Age  at 
500  B.  C.  Lord  Avebury,  pp.  71-73;  Read,  Guide  to  the  An- 
tiquities 0/  the  Bronte  Age;  and  Dmker,  2,  p.  315,  give  1800 
B.  C.  for  Britain,  and  for  northern  Eun^  Avebuty  assigns 
3500  B.  C.  1800  is  the  generally  accepted  date  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain. 

isS  :  16.  Alpines  in  Ireland.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  15;  Fleure 
and  James,  pp.  128-129,  ^35i  ^39t  R^t%  Holmes,  i,  p.  433; 
Ripley, pp. 303-303;  Abercromby, pp.  iiiseq.;  Crawford, pp. 
184  leq.  But  Fleure  and  James  say,  p.  138,  that  other  /i- 
pines  without  brow  ridges  are  to  be  found  at  the  present 
time  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 
Ripley's  strong  assertion  that  no  AlfMnes  have  remained  in 
the  British  Isles  has  been  proved  by  more  recent  study  to 
require  modification. 

138  :  17.     See  in  this  connection  Fleure  and  James,  p.  137. 

138  :  36.  Cf.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  pp.  20-21,  163,  181;  Peet, 
3;  Reisner,  Early  Dynastic  Cemeteries  of  Naga-ed-Dir;  and 
Rice  Holmes,  i,  p.  65  seq. 

129  :  2-8.  llie  megaliths  were  not  erected  by  AljMnes, 
for  there  are  practically  none  in  central  Eurt^,  according 
to  Keane,  Ethnology,  pp.  135-136,  and  Dr.  Robert  Munro,  in 
a  discussion  published  in  tJie  Jour.  Roy.  Anik.  Inst.,  18S9- 
1890,  p.  65.  On  the  other  hand,  Peet,  i,  pp.  39,  64,  says 
they  are  being  discovered  in  the  interior — a  few  in  Ger- 
many. He  does  not  mention  bronze  among  the  finds  in  the 
megaliths  of  France,  but  there  was  a  little  gold.  Bronze  was, 
however,  found  in  Spain.  Consult  Fleure  and  James,  pp. 
u&seq.;  Rice  Holmes,  3,  pp.  8-9;  and,  for  an  exhaustive  ar- 
chseological  study,  D^chellette,  Manud  d'archiologie,  vcA.  I, 
chap.  Ill,  especially  paragraph  v,  pp.  393  seq.,  for  dolmens  in 
Brittany.  Concerning  the  contents  of  these  we  may  quote 
the  following: 

"  Polished  hatchets,  often  enough  of  rare  stone,  beads  from 
necklaces,  and  pendants  of  Cal^s  or  of  divers  materials. 
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implements  of  flint,  knives,  arrow  points  which  are  wing- 
shaped,  scrapers,  nodules,  grinding  stones,  pottery,  vases, 
grains  of  baked  earth,  some  rare  jewels  of  gold,  collars  and 
bracelets,  such  is,  la  general,  the  composition  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  neolithic  dolmens  of  Brittany,  contents  different, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  those  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  the  same  region.  These  vast  Annoricaa  crypts  be- 
long certainly  to  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  period,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  copper,  the  habitual  forerunner  of  bronze  ob- 
jects. The  smallness  of  the  crypt,  the  size  of  the  tumulus, 
the  mixture  of  construction  in  huge  blocks  and  in  walls  seem 
to  indicate,  as  M.  Cartailhac  has  observed,  a  more  recent 
age  than  that  of  ordinary  dolmens.  In  the  pure  Bronze 
Age  the  monolithic  supports  are  replaced  by  the  walls  of 
unmortared  stones. 

"Moreover,  we  shall  see  that  there  have  been  found  in 
certain  covered  alleys  in  Brittany,  pottery  of  a  very  char- 
acteristic type  called  caldform  vases,  pottery  belonging  in 
the  south  of  France  and  southern  Europe  with  the  first  ob- 
jects of  copper  and  bronze.  Jewels  of  gold  confirm,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  chronological  determinations."  On  p. 
397:  "The  dobnen  sepulchres  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Brittany, 
and  notably  in  Finisterre,  are  distinguished  more  often  by 
the  type  of  their  construction  from  those  of  the  Stone  Age." 

"The  dolmens  of  Normandy  and  Isle  de  France  contain 
some  stone  objects,  fragments  of  vases,  and  numerous  debris 
of  human  skeletons."  The  end  of  the  pure  Neolithic  is  the 
date  of  the  megaliths  in  Armorica,  as  we  read  on  p.  407. 
The  first  metals,  imported  from  the  south,  penetrated  into 
northern  Gaul  a  little  later  than  in  the  southern  provinces. 
That  is  why  cert^n  typical  objects  of  the  end  of  the  pure 
Neolithic  in  Armorica,  such  as  Callais  and  the  calciform 
vases,  are  associated  with  the  first  objects  of  copper  or  bronze 
in  the  funerary  crypts  of  Provence  and  Portugid. 

G.  Elliot  Smith  and  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  claim  that  there  is  a 
close  connection  throughout  the  eastern  hemisphere  between 
the  distribution  of  m^alithic  monuments  and  either  ocean 
or  fresh-water  pearls,  but  this  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
far-fetched.    Two  very  recent  articles  dealing  with  mega- 
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liths  are  "Anthropology  and  Our  Older  Histories,"  by  FLeure 
and  Winstanley,  and  "The  Menhirs  of  Madagascar,"  by 
A.  L.  Lewis. 

139  :  8.     Rice  Holmes,  Casar's  Conquest  of  Gaui,  p.  9. 

129  :  13.  Earliest  iron  in  the  north.  See  the  notes  to 
pp.  131  : 1  and  131  :  9  on  the  La  Tine  period.  Also  Mon- 
telius,  3,  and  Sopbm  Mullet,  a,  pp.  145  and  165  seq. 

139  :  1$.  Mound  burials  among  the  Vikings.  Monte- 
lius,  3. 

139  :  1$,  Iron  in  Egypt.  Some  authorities  think  that 
iron  in  Egypt  canie  in  about  the  same  time  as  bronze,  or 
even  earlier.  A  piece  of  worked  iron  was  found  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  to  which  a  date  of  about  3500  B.  C,  has  been  as- 
signed. But,  according  to  the  archeological  investigations 
of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  iron  came  into  general  use  only 
about  800  B.  C. 

Myres,  in  The  Doom  of  History,  is  quoted  from  p.  60  for 
the  following  neat  summary,  although  any  of  the  authwities 
on  Egypt,  such  as  Petrie,  Maspero,  Hall,  Breasted,  Elliot 
Smith,  Reisner,  Meyer,  etc.,  should  be  consulted  as  origi:ial 
investigators:  "The  presence  of  iron,  rare  though  it  is,  as 
far  back  as  the  first  dynasty,  puts  Egypt  into  a  position 
which  is  unique  among  metal-using  lands;  for,  apart  from 
these  rare,  but  quite  indisputable  finds,  Egypt  remains  for 
thousands  of  years  a  bronze-using,  and  for  long,  a  merely 
copper-usii^,  country.  ...  In  Egypt  iron  was  known  as 
a  rarity,  worn  as  a  charm  and  an  ornament,  and  even  used, 
when  it  could  be  gotten  ready  made,  as  an  implement; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  worked  in  the  coimtry, 
and  probably  its  source  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 
In  historic  times  they  stitl  called  it  the  'metal  of  heaven'  as 
if  they  obtained  it  from  meteorites;  and  it  looks  at  present 
as  though  their  earliest  knowledge  of  it  was  from  the  south; 
for  central  Africa  seems  to  have  had  no  bronze  age  but  direct 
and  andent  transition  from  stone  to  iron  weapons.  Yet 
when  they  conquered  Syria  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
found  it  in  regular  use  and  received  it  in  tribute.  At  home, 
however,  they  had  no  real  introduction  to  an  'Age  of  Iron' 
until  they  met  an  Assyrian  army  in  668  B.  C.  and  began  to 
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be  exploited  by  Greeks  from  over  sea."  In  this  connection 
see  also  Ridgeway,  The  Early  Age  0/  Greece,  pp.  613-614. 
The  same  author,  pp.  154  seq.,  discusses  the  value  of  iron  in 
these  early  times. 

Deniker,  p.  315  of  his  Races  0}  Man,  s&ys  Italy  had  iron 
as  early  as  1200  B.  C. 

Montelius  assigns  iioo  for  iron  in  Etniria. 

139  :  19.  Hallstatt  iron  culture.  See  Baron  von  Sacken, 
Das  Grabfeld  von  HaUstaU;  Dr.  Moritz  Hoemes,  Die  HaUstatt- 
periode;  Bertrand  and  Salomon  Reinach,  Les  Cells  dans  les 
vaiUes  du  P6  etdu  Danube;  and  Ridgeway,  The  Early  Age  of 
Greece,  pp.  407-480  and  594  seq.  There  is  a  brief  summary 
by  Ridgeway  which  it  will  serve  to  quote:  "Everywhere 
else  the  change  from  iron  weapons  to  bronze  is  immediate 
but  at  Hallstatt  iron  is  seen  gradually  superseding  bronze, 
first  for  ornament,  then  for  edging  cutting  implements,  then 
replacing  fully  the  old  bronze  types  and  finally  taking  new 
forms  of  its  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
iron  first  developed  in  the  Hallstatt  area  and  that  thence  it 
spread  southwards  into  Italy,  Greece,  the  Mgean,  Egypt  and 
Asia,  and  northwards  and  westwards  in  Europe.  At  Noreia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  Noricum,  less  than  forty  miles  from 
Hallstatt,  were  the  most  famous  iron  mines  of  antiquity, 
which  produced  the  None  swords  so  prized  and  dreaded  by 
the  Romans.  (See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  XXXIV,  145;  Horace, 
Epod.,  17  ;  71.)  This  iron  needed  no  tempering  and  the 
Celts  had  found  it  ready  smelted  by  nature  just  as  the  Eski- 
mos had  learned  of  themselves  to  use  telluric  iron  embedded 
in  basalt.  .  .  .  The  Hallstatt  culture  is  that  of  the  Homeric 
Achieans  (see  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  pp.  407  seq.), 
but  as  the  brooch  (along  with  iron,  cremation  of  the  dead, 
the  round  shield  and  the  geometric  ornament),  passed  down 
into  Greece  from  central  Europe,  and  as  brooches  are  found 
in  the  lower  town  at  Mycens,  1350  B.  C,  they  must  have 
been  invented  long  before  that  date  in  central  Europe.  But 
as  th^  are  found  here  in  the  late  bronze  and  early  iron  age, 
the  early  iron  culture  of  Hallstatt  must  have  originated  long 
before  1350  B.  C,  a  conclusion  ii^  accordance  with  the  ab- 
sence of  silver  at  Hallstatt  itself." 
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Keller,  p.  i6o,  describes  an  iron  sword  modelled  after  the 
same  pattern  as  those  of  bronze;  Schenck,  p.  341,  mentions 
a  copper  axe  exactly  like  those  of  stone,  and  another  of  bronze 
of  very  primitive  pattern.  These  and  numerous  other  ex- 
amples ^ow  the  gradual  growth  of  each  age. 

The  generally  accepted  date  for  Hallstatt  is  about  900  or 
rooo  B.  C.  Even  Rice  Hohnes  a{>proveB  of  this.  (See  2, 
p.  9.)  But  if  we  believe  that  iron  spread  from  Hallstatt, 
and  it  was  in  Etruria  at  1300-1100  B.  C,  and  in  Greece,  in 
the  fonn  of  swords  like  those  of  Hallstatt,  at  1400  B.  C. 
(according  to  Ridgeway),  together  with  pins  and  various 
other  objects  which  originated  in  the  Tyrol,  it  is  certainly 
very  conservative  to  place  the  appearance  of  iron  in  Aus- 
tria at  1500  B.  C.  Iron  weapons  were  found  in  the  re- 
mans of  Troy  from  the  war  of  1184  B.  C.  See  Ridgeway, 
op.  cU.,  and  Lartiaux,  p.  179. 

We  may  quote  from  Hoemes  as  follows  regarding  the  dates: 
"The  temporal  limits  of  the  Hallstatt  period  are  uncertain, 
according  to  the  districts  which  one  includes  and  the  i^ie- 
nomena  which  one  considers.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Hall- 
statt relics  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
last  millennium  B.  C.  But  while  some  assign  these  relics  as 
from  the  time  of  perhaps  laoo  to  perhaps  500,  others  are 
satisfied  with  the  period  from  900  to  400,  or  bring  them  even 
farther  forward.  It  is  certain  that  one  must  differentiate  in 
these  questions  between  the  west  and  the  east  of  the  Hall- 
statt culture  areas;  in  the  one  the  particular  Hallstatt  forms 
would  come  nearer  to  the  dose  than  in  the  other.  One  or 
perhaps  more  centuries  lie  between  the  first  appearance  of 
the  La  T&ne  forms  in  Western  Germany  and  in  the  eastern 
Alps.  Also  the  beginning  varies  according  to  the  locality 
and  the  criteria  which  one  takes  for  a  guide,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  whether  the  phenomena  of  the  time  about  1000 
B.  C.  are  considered  as  belonging  still  in  the  pure  Bronze 
Age,  to  a  transition  period,  or  indeed  to  the  first  Iron  Age." 

139  :  36.  Ridgeway,  speaking  of  the  Acheans,  says: 
"They  brought  with  them  iron  wliich  they  used  for  their 
long  swords  and  cutting  implements.  .  .  .  The  culture  of 
the  Homeric  Adueans"  (these  are  dated  about  1000  B.  C, 
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about  the  time  of  the  Dorians,  according  to  Bury,  pi  57) 
"corresponds  to  a  large  extent  with  that  of  the  early  Iron 
Age  of  the  Upper  Danube  (Hallstatt)  and  to  the  early  Iron 
Age  of  Upper  Italy  (Villanova}." 

Myres,  Datum  of  History,  p.  175,  says  that  there  was  a 
gradual  introduction  of  iron,  first  for  tools  and  then  for 
weapons.  It  had  been  known  as  "precious  metal"  in  the 
jEgean  since  the  late  Minoan  third  period,  or  even  the  late 
Minoan  second  period,  which  is  usuaUy  dated  with  the 
XVIIIth  Egyptian  dynasty  as  about  1500-1350.  Most  other 
writers,  however,  including  Bury,  p.  57,  Myere,  Anc.  Hist., 
p.  136,  and  Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  p.  315,  ascribe  the  gen- 
eral use  of  iron  to  a  much  later  invasion,  namely  that  of  the 
Dorians,  about  iioo  B.  C. 

129  :  29.  Iron  swords  of  the  Nordics.  Ridgeway,  i,  |^. 
407  seq.:  "Their  chief  weapon  was  a  long  iron  sword;  with 
trenchant  strokes  delivered  by  these  -long  swords  the  Celts 
bad  dealt  destruction  to  their  foes  on  many  a  field.  They 
used  not  the  thrust,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the 
classical  period.  This  Is  put  beyond  doubt  by  Polybius 
(II,  30)  who  in  his  account  of  the  great  defeat  suffered  by 
the  combined  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gesats,  Insubres,  Boil 
and  Taurisci,  when  they  invaded  Italy  in  225  B.  C,  tells  us 
that  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  arms  'for  the  Gallic 
sword  can  only  deliver  a  cut  but  camiot  thrust.'  Again  in 
his  account  of  the  great  victory  gained  over  the  Insubres 
by  the  Romans  in  233  B.  C,  the  same  historian  tells  us  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Celts  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tbeti  long 
iron  swords  easily  bent,  and  could  only  give  one  downward 
cut  with  any  effect,  but  that  after  this  the  edges  got  so 
turned  and  the  blades  so  bent,  that  unless  they  had  time  to 
straighten  them  out  with  the  foot  against  the  ground,  they 
could  not  deliver  a  second  blow. 

"'When  the  Celts  had  rendered  their  swords  useless  by 
the  first  blows  delivered  on  the  spears  the  Romans  closed 
with  them  and  rendered  them  quite  helpless  by  preventing 
them  from  rai^ng  their  hands  to  strike  with  Uieir  swords, 
i^ch  is  their  peculiar  and  only  stroke,  because  their  blade 
has  no  point.    The  Romans,  <»i  the  contrary,  having  excel- 
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lent  points  to  their  swords,  used  them  not  to  cut  but  to  thrust; 
and  by  thus  repeatedly  smiting  the  breasts  ajid  faces  of  the 
enemy,  they  eventually  killed  the  greater  number  of  them.' 
(II,33wdni,)" 

Further  evidence  in  si^iport  of  our  contention  that  iron 
was  in  use  much  earlier  than  is  generally  admitted,  cmnes 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  J.  N.  Svoronos,  in  a  recent 
book  on  ancient  Greek  coinage,  entitled  L'Hdlfytism  primitif 
de  la  Macidoine,  prowU  par  la  numismatique,  p.  171,  remarks: 
"In  the  first  place,  indeed,  it  is  forgotten  that  some' of  this 
information,  that  which  is  derived  from  people  of  'mythical' 
times,  can  be  referred  not  only  to  the  invention  of  the  first 
money  struck  in  precious  metal  (gold,  electrmn,  or  silver), 
but  even  to  obelisks  of  iron,  or  to.  cast  plinths  in  the  form  of 
copper  axes,  which,  of  a  determined  weight,  and  legally 
guaranteed  by  the  state,  constituted,  already  before  the 
XVth  century,  as  we  positively  know  at  the  present  time,  the 
first  legal  money." 

130  :  2.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom, 
chap.  XIII;  Steenstrup,  Normanneme. 

130  : 4.  "Furor  Nonnanorum."  On  account  of  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  by  the  Vikings  and  other  northern  raiders  in 
Europe,  a  special  prayer,  A  furore  Normanorwn  libera  no$ 
was  inserted  in  some  of  the  litanies  of  the  West. 

130  :  5.  Rome  was  sacked  by  Alaric  in  410  A.  D.,  and 
during  the  forty  years  following  the  German  tribes  seized 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  established  in 
them  what  are  known  as  the  Barbarian  Kingdoms.  Consult 
Villari,  The  Barbarian  Invasions  of  Italy. 

130  :  8  seq.    See  chap.  XIII,  pp.  342  seq.,  of  this  book. 

130  :  13  seq.  Ripley,  pp.  123-126.  The  discovery  of  the 
Alpine  type  was  the  work  of  Von  Baer. 

130  :  24.  The  Iron  Age  in  western  Europe.  Deniker,  2, 
p.  315,  says:  "So  also,  according  to  Montelius,  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  dates  only  from  the  fifth  or  third  century  B.  C. 
in  Sweden,  while  Italy  was  acquainted  with  this  metal  as 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  B.  C.  The  civilization  of 
the  'iron  age,'  distributed  over  two  periods,  according  to 
the  excavations  made  in  the  stations  of  Hallstatt  (Austria) 
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and  La  T^ne  (Switzerland),  must  have  been  imported  from 
cmtral  Europe  into  Greece  through  lUyiia.  Tie  importa- 
tion correqxmds  petfaqs  with  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  .  .  .  The  Hallstattian  civilization  flourished 
duefly  in  Carinthia,  southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Bo- 
hemia, Silesia,  Bosnia,  the  southeast  of  France  and  southern 
Italy  (the  pre-Etruscan  age  of  Montelius).  The  period  which 
followed,  called  the  second,  or  iron  age  or  the  La  T^  period, 
was  prolonged  until  the  first  century  B.  C.  in  France,  Bo- 
hemia and  England.  In  Scandinavian  countries  the  first 
iron  age  lasted  until  the  drth  century,  and  the  second  iron 
age  until  the  tenth  century  A.  D."  Referring  to  the  La  T6ne 
period  in  a  footnote,  Deniker  says:  "This  term,  first  used  in 
Germany,  is  accepted  by  almost  all  men  of  science.  The 
La  Tfene  period  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  'Age 
Marmien'  of  French  archaeologists  and  the  'Late  Celtic'  of 
English  archfeologists.  Cf.  M.  Hoemes,  Urgesckuhte  d. 
Mensch.,  chapters  VIII  and  DC." 

Rice  Holmes,  i,  p.  231,  remarks:  "Iron  in  Britain  is  hardly 
older  than  500  B.  C.  (i.  e.  the  earhest  products  of  the  Briti^ 
iron  ^e  were  traded  in.  See  p.  219).  In  Gaul  the  Hallstatt 
period  is  believed  to  have  lasted  from  about  800  to  about 
400  B.  C."  On  p.  126:  "It  is  certain  that  in  the  south- 
eastern districts  iron  tools  began  to  be  used  not  later  than 
the  fourth  century  B.  C," 

See  also  Sir  John  Evans,  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  pp. 
470-472.  Consult  especially  D&ihellette,  Manuel  d'archto- 
logie,  t.  II,  pp.  152  seq.,  on  iron  in  western  Gaul  during  the 
La  Tine  period. 

130  :  28.  La  TSne  Period.  M.  Wavre  and  P.  Voi^, 
Extrait  du  Musie  neuchaldois,  p.  7;  V.  Gross,  La  Tine,  vm 
oppidum  hdviU;  E.  Vouga,  Les  Hdvites  A  La  Tine;  and  F. 
Keller,  The  Lake  Diedlings  of  SwUzerland. 

131  : 3.  Montelius  suggests  this  date.  Lord  Avebury, 
in  Prehistoric  Times,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  1000  B.  C. 

131  : 5.  Rice  Holmes,  2,  the  footnote  to  p.  9;  D^chel- 
lette,  Manuel  d'arcfiiologie,  t.  11,  p.  552. 

131  ig.  La  Tfene  culture  and  the  Nordic  Cymry.  This 
is  also  in  Britain  termed  the  "Late  Celtic  period."    See  Rice 
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Holmes,  a,  p.  318.  For  the  expansion  of  the  Celtic  empire 
and  La  Ttoe  see  Jean  Bruhnes,  p.  779.  G.  Dottin,  in  his 
Manud  cdHipte,  devotes  a  whole  ch^ter  to  the  Celtic  empire. 

Cymry.  See  the  note  to  p.  174  :  12  of  this  book.  As  to 
the  Noniic  characters  of  these  people,  see  Rice  Hobnes,  i, 
p.  234- 

131  :  13.  Nordic  Gauls  and  Goidels  as  users  of  bronze. 
Rice  Holmes,  i,  pp.  126,  239,  and  elsewhere. 

131  :  15.    Haddon,  Wanderings  of  Peof^,  p.  49, 

131  :  19.  S.  Feist,  Europa  im  Lichte  der  Vorgachichte, 
p.  9,  etc. 

131  ;  23.    Tacitus,  Germama. 

131  :  36.  Tadtus,  CermoMia,  4:  "Personally  I  associate 
myself  with  the  opinion  of  those  irtio  hold  that  in  the  peoples 
of  Geimany  there  has  been  given  to  the  world  a  race  un- 
tainted by  intermarriage  with  other  races,  a  peculiar  people 
and  pure,  like  no  one  but  themselves;  whence  it  comes  that 
their  physique,  in  spite  of  th^  vast  numbers,  is  identical; 
— ^fierce  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  tall  frames,"  etc. 

See  Beddoe,  4,  pp.  81-82;  Flcure  and  James,  pp.  122,  126, 
151-152;  and  Ripley,  passim,  for  remarks  on  the  increasing 
brunetness  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  which  were 
formerly  more  blond. 

The  recent  article  by  Parsons  entitled  "Anthropological 
Observations  on  German  Prisoners  of  War,"  contains  an  in- 
teresting reference,  on  p.  26,  to  the  resurgence  of  Alpine 
types  in  central  Europe, 

CHAPTER  IV.    THE  ALPINE  RACE 

134  : 1.  There  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three  distinct 
types  of  Alpines,  one  with  a  broad  head  and  developed  occi- 
put typical  of  western  Europe,  a  second  with  a  flat  occiput 
and  a  high  crown,  represented  by  such  peoples  as  the  Arme- 
noids  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  third,  of  which  little  notice  has 
been  taken,  except  by  such  men  as  Zaborowski  (2)  and 
Fleure  and  James,  pp.  137  seq.  This  third  type  is  encoun- 
tered here  and  there  in  nests  which  "stretch  at  least  from 
southern  Italy  to  Ireland,  by  way  of  the  Straits  ol  Gibraltar 
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and  across  Frajice  by  the  dolmen  line."  Fleure  and  James 
may  be  quoted  for  the  following  discussion.  "Questions 
naturally  arise  as  to  the  homologies  of  this  type,  and  its  dis- 
tribution beyond  the  line  here  mentioned.  If  we  had  the 
type  in  Britain,  by  itself,  we  should  be  inclined  to  onmect 
it  with  the  general  population  of  Central  Europe,  the  dark, 
broad-headed  Alpine  type.  We  should,  however,  retain  a 
little  hesitation  about  this,  as  our  type  is  sometimes  of  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  build  and,  while  often  fairly  short, 
it  is  occasjoiially  outstandingly  tall;  moreover,  the  hair  is 
frequently  quite  black,  and  this  is  not  on  the  whole  an 
Alpine  character.  But,  when  we  note  the  coastal  distribu- 
tion of  this  type,  our  hesitation  is  much  increased,  for  the 
Alpine  type  has  spread  typically  along  the  mountain  flanks 
and  its  characteristic  rarity  in  Britain  is  evidence  of  bow 
tittle  it  has  followed  the  sea. 

■'We  cannot  but  wonder  also  whether  what  Deniktr  calls 
the  Atlanto-Mediterranean  type  is  not  a  result  of  averaging 
these  dark  broad-heads  with  the  true  Mediterranean  type. 

"Seeking  further  distributional  evidence,  we  find  that  the 
dark  broad-heads  are  highly  characteristic  of  Dalmatia  and 
may  be  an  old-established  stock,  but  it  would  appear  that 
this  region  is  famous  for  the  height  of  the  heads  there,  and 
our  type  is  not  specially  high-headed.  Broad-head  bnmets 
do,  however,  occur  farther  east  in  Asia  Minor,  the  ^Egean, 
and  Crete,  for  example.  Many  are  certainly  hypsicqthalic, 
but  in  others  it  seems  that  the  brow  and  head  are  modeiate 
and  the  forehead  rather  rectangular,  as  in  our  type.  .  .  . 

"It  is  interesting  that  there  should  be  evidence  of  our  dark 
broad-heads  beyond  the  Irish  end  of  the  line  now  discussed, 
the  line  of  intercourse  which  D^chellette  thinks  must  be  older 
than  the  Bronze  Age.  The  chief  evidences  for  the  type  be- 
yond Ireland  are: 

"  I.  Ripley  (p.  309)  shows  that  a  dark,  broad-headed  ele- 
ment is  present  in  Shetland,  West  Caithness,  and  East 
Sutherland.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Oki  Black 
Breed. 

"2.  Arbo  finds  the  coast  and  external  openings  of  the 
more  southeriy  Norwegian  fjords  have  a  broad-headed  pop- 
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ulation,  whereas  the  inner  ends  of  the  fjords  and  the  interior 
are  more  dolichocephalic.  The  broad-heads  stretch  from 
Trondhjemsfjord  southward,  and  from  their  exclusively 
coastwise  distribution  he  sujqxses  them  to  have  come  across 
fn»n  the  British  Isles. 

"The  population  is  darker  than  the  rest  of  Norway  and 
its  area  of  distribution,  as  Dr.  Stuart  Mackintosh  has  kindly 
pointed  out  to  us,  is,  like  that  of  the  same  type  in  the  Sritisfa 
Isles,  characterized  by  a  peU^c  climate." 

Von  Luschan  has  fully  discussed  the  Armenoid  type  in 
his  Early  Inhabitanls  of  Western  Asia,  and  with  E.  Petersen, 
in  Reisen  in  Lykien,  Milyas,  und  Kibyratis.  A  special  study 
was  made  by  Chantre  in  his  Recherckes  ant/tropologiques  dans 
I'Asie  occidenUUe. 

The  $rst  type,  then,  the  western  European,  has  a  short, 
thick  stature,  round  head,  and  rather  light  pigmentation; 
the  second,  Armenoid,  a  rather  taU  stature,  square,  high 
head,  flat  occiput,  and  dark  pigmentation.  The  third,  the 
Old  Black  Breed,  is  rather  small  and  dark. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  a  fourth  type,  which  has  been 
called  the  Bronze  Age  race,  or,  better,  the  Beaker  Maker 
type  (Borreby).  This  has  been  discussed  by  Greenwell  and 
RoDeston,  Beddoe,  and  Keith,  especially  as  to  their  possible 
survivors  at  the  present  day;  by  Abercromby,  in  Brotue  Age 
Pottery;  by  Crawford,  The  Distribution  of  Early  Bronze  Age 
Settlements  in  Britain;  and  by  Pcake,  in  a  discussion  of  the 
last  woric  in  the  Jame  numbo*  of  the  Geographical  Journal. 
Fleure  and  James  describe  it  also.  See  the  note  to  p.  136  :  i 
of  this  book. 

Further  anthrt^logical  studies  may  simplify  the  prob- 
lem somewhat,  but  the  author  is  now  iaclined  to  believe 
that  the  above-mentioned  third  brachycephalic  type,  the 
"Old  Black  Breed,"  represents  the  survivors  of  the  earliest 
waves  of  the  round-head  invasion — in  Britain  antedating  the 
arrival  of  the  NeoUthic  Mediterraneans,  while  the  first  type 
mentioned  above  represents  the  descendants  of  the  last 
great  Alpine  expansion.  This  type  in  southern  Germany 
has  been  so  thoroughly  Nordici2ed  in  pigmentation  that  these 
blond  South  Germans  are  sometimes  discussed  as  though 
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they  were  a  distinct  Alpine  sub-species.  The  tjrpe  is  scantily 
represented  in  England,  and  wlien  found  may  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  ecclesiastics  and  other  retainers  brought  over 
by  the  Normans. 

The  second  erf  the  above  types,  the  Armenoids,  are  virtually 
absent  from  Europe,  and  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  eastern 
Anatolia  and  the  immediately  adjacent  regiohs. 

The  author  regards  the  fourth,  Borreby  or  Beaker  Maker 
type  of  tall,  round  heads  as  distinct  from  the  three  pre- 
ceding types.  The  distribution  of  their  remains  would  in- 
dicate they  they  entered  Britain  from  the  northeast.  We 
have  no  clew  as  to  their  origin.  A  similar  type  is  found  in 
the  so-called  Dinaric  race  of  Deniker  (which  Fleure  and  James 
mentioo  in  connection  with  the  third  type  but  hesitate  to 
class  with  it),  which  extends  from  the  Tyrol  along  the  moun- 
tainous east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania.  Further 
study  of  the  Tripolje  culture  (see  note  to  p.  143  :  15)  and  the 
mixture  of  population  north  of  the  Carpathians,  where  the 
early  Nordics  and  early  Alpines  came  in  contact,  may  throw 
light  on  this  question,  as  well  as  upon  the  problem  of  the 
acquisition  of  Aryan  languages  by  the  Alpines. 

All  these  four  round-skuUed  types  seem  to  have  been  of 
West  Asiatic  origin,  but  their  relationship  to  each  other  and 
to  the  true  Mongols  of  central  Asia  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Alpine  Slavs  north  and  east  of 
the  Carpathians,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  inhabitants  of 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  have  in  their  midst  a  very  consider- 
able Mongoloid  element,  which  has  entered  Europe  since  the 
beginning  of  our  era. 

134 :  12  seq.  For  further  characters  of  the  Alpines  see 
R^ley,  pp.  133-128,  416  seq.,  and  p.  139  of  this  book. 

135  : 1.  Haddon,  Races  of  Man,  pp.  15-16;  Deniker, 
Ra^  of  Man,  pp.  325-326. 

135  :  14  seq.    Zaborowski,  Les  peupUs  aryens,  p.  no. 

135  :  17.  See  the  authorities  given  in  Ripley;  for  the 
WUrtemburgers,  pp.  333-934;  for  Bavaria  and  Austria,  p. 
228;  for  Switzerland,  pp.  282-286;  and  for  the  Tynrfese,  p. 

13s  :  33.    Beddoe,  4,  chap.  VI,  is  particularly  good  <hi  the 
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physical  anthropology  of  the  Swiss,  while  His  and  RUtimeyer, 
Crania  Belvetiqt,  are  classic  authorities. 

135  :  13.  The  Historical  Geography  0/  Europe,  by  Free- 
man; and  Beddoe,  4,  pp.  75  seq. 

13s  :  as  seq.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  81,  says:  "As  Switzerland, 
especially  its  central  region,  was  for  ages  the  great  recruiting 
ground  of  mercenary  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  the  tall, 
blood,  long-headed  element  would  emigrate  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  brown,  short-headed  one.  In  this  way  may 
also  be  accounted  for  the  apparent  decline  in  the  stature  of 
the  modern  Swiss,  who  certainly  do  not,  as  a  rule,  now  justify 
the  descriptions  given  of  their  huge  physical  development 
in  earlier  days,  the  days  of  halberds,  morgenstems  and  two- 
handed  swords."  These  mercenaries  were  Teutonic, but  their 
Celtic  predecessors  were  addicted  to  the  same  habit  as  G. 
Dottin  has  shown  on  p.  157  of  his  Manuel  Cdtique:  "When 
the  Celts  could  not  battle  on  their  own  account  or  against 
their  neighbors,  they  offered  their  services  for  the  price  of 
silver  to  foreign  kings.  There  is  hardly  a  country  that  was 
not  overrun  with  Celtic  mercenaries,  nor  struggles  m  which 
they  had  not  taken  part.  As  far  back  as  368  B.  C.  an  army 
sent  by  Denys,  the  Ancient,  to  Corinth  to  aid  the  Spartiates, 
was  in  part  formed  of  Celtic  foot-soldiers." 

"Pas  d'argent,  pas  de  Suisses,"  as  the  old  saying  has  it. 

See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
diap.  LV,  where  are  described  the  Teutonic  Varangians  in 
Constantinople,  who  became  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek 
Emperor. 

136  :  5.  Osbom,  i,  pp.  458  and  479  seq.  See  p.  116  of 
this  book. 

136  :  7.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  p.  179;  Haddon,  3;  Peake,  a, 
pp.  160-163;  Deniker,  a,  p.  313;  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  172  seq.; 
Herv<£,  i,  IV,  p.  393,  and  V,  p.  18;  and  the  authorides  quoted 
in  Osbom. 

136  :  14.  Russian  brachycephaly.  See  Ripley,  pp.  358 
seq.,  and  the  authoriUes  quoted. 

136  :  16.    See  p.  143  :  13  of  this  book,  and  notes. 

136 :  19-26,  Brachycephalic  colonies  in  Scandinavia. 
See  p.  311  :  6  and  notes. 
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136  :  19.    Ripley,  p.  473. 

137  :  a.    See  the  notes  to  p.  128  ;  13. 

137  : 8.    See  i^.  138  :  i,  and  163  :  a6  of  this  book. 
137  :  31,    See  the  notes  to  p.  138  :  16. 

137  :  3Q  ieq.    Beddoe,  4,  pp.  331-333. 

138  : 1  seq.  Beddoe,4,pp.is,i7, 331-233;  Davis  and  Thur- 
nam;  Keane,  i,  p.  150;  BJce  Holmes,  i,  pp.  194, 441;  Ripley, 
pp.  308-309.  Hohnes  suggests  that  the  Beaker  Makers  may 
have  come  from  Demnark.  Compare  this  theory  with  that 
expressed  by  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  128  seq.  and  135;  and 
by  Abercromby,  Crawford  and  Peake  as  given  there.  The 
Beaker  Makers  are  quite  fully  discussed  on  pp.  86-88,  117, 
i28jef.,  and  135-137,  in  the  article  by  Fleure  Euul  James.  See 
also  Greenwell,  BrUisk  Barrirws,  pp.  627-718,  and  J.  P.  Har- 
rison, On  the  Survival  of  Certain  Racial  Features  in  the  Popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles.  Fleure  and  James  describe  the 
type  as  follows  on  p.  136:  "With  the  beakers  have  long  been 
associated  the  broad-headed,  strong-browed  type,  long  known 
to  archKokigists  as  the  Bronze  Age  race,  but  better  c^led 
the  'Beaker  Makers,'  or  Borreby  type,  for  we  now  think  that 
these  people  reached  Britain  without  a  knowlet^  of  bronze. 
.  .  .  The  general  description  of  them  is  that  they  must 
have  been  taller  than  the  NeoUthic  British,  averaging  5 
feet  7  inches,  rather  strongly  built,  with  long  forearms  and 
inclined  to  roughness  of  feature.  The  bead  was  broad 
(skull  index  over  80,  often  83  or  more)  and  the  supradliary 
arches  strong,  but  very  distinctly  separated  in  most  cases 
by  a  median  depression,  and  thus  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  continuous  supradliary  ridges  of  e.  g.,  Neanderthal 
man.  .  .  .  Keith  .  .  .  thuiks  it  [the  ^^pe]  was  usually 
brown  to  fair,  in  colouring  at  all  periods,  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  very  general  opmion." 

138  ;  3.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  16:  "On  the  whole,  however,  we 
cannot  be  t&T  wrong  in  describing  the  British  skulls  of  the 
bronze  period  as  distinctly  brachycephalic;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England  (see 
D.  Wilson,  Archaological  and  Prehistoric  Anntds,  yp.  168- 
171).  Whencesoever  they  came,  the  men  of  the  British 
bronze  tace  were  richly  eniowed,  physically,    lliey  were,  as 
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&  rule,  tall  and  stalwart,  their  brains  were  large  and  their 
features,  if  somewhat  harsh  and  coarse,  must  have  been 
manly  and  even  commanding.  The  chieftain  of  Gristhorpe, 
whose  remains  are  in  the  Museum  of  York,  must  have  looked 
a  true  king  of  men  with  his  athletic  frame,  his  broad  fordiead, 
beetling  brows,  strong  jaws  and  aquiline  profile." 

138  :  14.    Rice  Hohnes,  i,  p.  435. 

138  :  17.  Dinaric  Race.  Deniker,  i,  pp.  113-133;  iJso 
3,  p,  333.  For  allusions  to  this  and  descriptions  see  Ripley, 
fJp-  350.  4".  597»  601-602. 

'  138  :  t8.  Remains  <rf  Alpines.  Fleure  and  James,  pp. 
117,  no.  3,  and  pp.  137-142- 

138  :  22.  See  the  notes  to  p.  133  :  3.  Also  Jean  Bruhnes 
in  Le  Carres potidant  for  September,  1917,  p.  774. 

139  :  3.    See  p.  isi  :  16. 

139  :  6  seq.  Sergi,  Africa,  p.  65;  Studer  and  Bannwarth, 
Crania  Helvetica  AtUiqua,  pp.  t$  seq.;  His  and  Rtitimeyer, 
Crania  Helvetica,  p.  41, 

139  :  16.    See  p.  144  of  this  book. 

139  :  33  seq.    See  p.  130. 

140  : 1  seq.  See  DeLapouge,  passim;  Ripley,  p.  353; 
Johannes  Ranke,  Der  Mensck,  vol.  n,  pp.  396  seq.;  part  II 
of  Topinard's  V  anthropologic  gtntrde,  and  the  note  to  p. 
131  :  26. 

140  :  4  seq.  Alpines  in  the  Cantabrian  Alps.  See  Ripley, 
p.  372,  and  Oloriz,  Distribucion  geogrdftca  del  Indice  cephalica. 

140  :  9.  Basques  and  the  Basque  language.  See  the  notes 
to  p.  334  :  24  seq. 

140  :  15.  Aquitanian.  See  p.  348  :  14.  Ligurian.  See 
the  notes  to  p.  235  :  17. 

140  :  17.  Round  skulls  on  North  African  coast.  See  pp. 
127-128. 

140  :  33  seq.  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  R^ley,  cb^. 
VII.  For  the  Walloons  see  Rice  Holmes,  3,1^.333-325,  334; 
Deniker,  a,  p.  335;  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  3,  pp.  87-^)5; 
G.  Kurth,  La  fronttire  Ungidstique  en  Bdgtque;  L.  Fund, 
Les  porters  poptdaires  du  dipartemeiU  des  Alpes-MariHtMS, 
pp-  398-303- 

The  dialects  or  patois  spoken  to-day  in  France  all  fall 
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imder  one  of  these  two  languages.    They  can  be  classified 

as  follows: 

LANGUE  D'OC 
PATtHS  Spoebn  in  the  Dbfaktments  (w 

Languedocian Card,  Hirault,  Pyrtntet-Orientaiea,  Aude, 

Ariige,  Haute- Garonne,  Lot-et •Ga- 
ronne, Tarn,  Aveyron,  Lot,  Tam-et- 
Garonne. 

Provencal DrAme,  VaiicluM,  Bouchexlu-RhAne, 

Haute»-  and  Basses-Alpes,  Var. 

Dauphinois Isire. 

LyonnatB RhAne,  Ain,  SaAne-et-Loire. 

Auvergnat AjUer,  Loire,  Haute-Lture,  AnUche,  Lo- 

'On,  Puy-de-DAme,  Cantal. 

LimouHn Corrfae,    Haute-Vienne,    Creuae,    Indre, 

Cher,  Vienne,  Dordogoe,  Charente, 
Giarente-InHrieure,  Indre^et-Loire. 

Gaacon Gironde,  Landei,  Hautes-Pyr£nfes,  Bas- 

ae»-PyrenfeH,  Gera. 

LANGUE  D'OIL 
Norman Normandie,    BreUgne,    Perche,    Maine, 

Anjou,  Poitou,  Saintonge. 
Picard  (modem  French).  .Pkacdie,  Ue-de-Prance,  Artois,  Flandre, 

Hainault,    Bawe    Maine,    Thi£rache, 

Retbeltus. 
Burgundian Nivemais,  Berry,  Orlfanais,  lower  Bout- 

bonnaia,  part  of  lle-de-France,  Cliam- 

pogne,  Lorraine,  Franche-Comtt. 

140  ;  38  seq.  For  the  distribution  of  the  Alpines  see  Rip- 
ley, p.  157. 

141  :  6.  Austria  and  the  Slavs.  See  Ripley's  authorities 
nientioned  on  pp.  352  seq. 

141  :  9.    See  p.  143  of  this  book. 

141  :  13.    See  the  notes  to  chap.  IX. 

141  :  33-143  : 4.  Introduction  of  the  Slavs  into  eastern 
Gennany.  See  Jordanes,  History  of  the  Goths,  V,  34,  35,  and 
XXIXI,  119;  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  pp. 
11$  seq. 

141  :  35.  Wends,  Antes  and  Sdaoeni.  See  the  notes  to 
p.  143  :  13  seq. 

142  : 4.    Haddon,  3,  p.  43. 
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143  :  9.  Ripley,  p.  355  and  the  authorities  quoted.  Hie 
word  Slave  originally  signified  iUustrious  or  renowned  in 
Slavic  language,  but  in  Europe  was  a  word  of  disdain  for  the 
backward  Slavs.  See  T.  Peisker,  The  Expansion  of  the 
Slavs,  Hist.,  vol.  II,  p.  411,  n.  2. 

142  :  13.    See  h>.  143-144  <rf  this  book. 

143  :  33.  Russian  populations.  Ripley,  based  on  Anut- 
schin,  Taranetzki,  Niederle,  Zakrewski,  Talko-Hyrncewicz, 
Olechnowicz,  Matiezka,  Kharuzin,  Retzius,  Bonsdorff,  etc. 
Consult  his  chap.  XIII,  especially  pp.  343-346  and  352. 
Olechnowicz  and  Talko-Hyrncewicz  both  remark  on  the 
dolicbocephaly  and  blondness  of  the  upp>er  classes  of 
Pcrfand. 

143  : 1.  Keane,  3,  pp.  345-346;  Beddoe,  i,p.  35;  Freeman, 
I,  pp.  107,  113-116,  155-158. 

143:3.  Avars.  See  the  authorities  just  given;  also 
Eginhard,  The  Life  of  Charlemagne;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  chaps.  XLII,  XLV  and  XLVI. 

143  : 4.  Hungarians.  That  the  Bulgarians  as  such 
were  known  earlier  than  this  date  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Jordanes,  written  about  550  A.  D.  See  the  History  of  the 
Gt^ks,  V,  37,  where  he  says:  "Farther  away  and  above  the 
sea  of  Pontus  are  the  abodes  of  the  Bulgares,  well  known  from 
the  disaster  our  neglect  has  brought  upon  us.  From  this 
region,  the  Huns,  like  a  fruitful  root  of  bravest  races,  sprouted 
into  two  hordes  of  people.  Some  of  these  are  called  Alt- 
ziagiri,  others,  Sabiri;  and  they  have  different  dwelling  places. 
The  Altziagiri  are  near  Cherson,  where  the  avaricious  traders 
bring  in  the  goods  of  Asia.  In  summer  they  range  the 
plains,  their  broad  domains,  wherever  the  pasturage  for  their 
cattle  invites  them,  and  betake  themselves  in  winter  beyond 
the  sea  of  Pontus.  Now  the  Hunuguri  are  known  to  us 
from  the  fact  that  they  trade  in  marten  skins.  But  they 
have  been  cowed  by  their  bolder  nei^bors."  Also  on  the 
Hunuguri  see  Zeuss,  p.  712. 

143  :  5  seq.  The  invasion  of  the  Avars  and  the  Magyars. 
See  Freeman,  i,  pp.  107, 113, 115-116;  Beddoe,  i,p.  35;  and 
Ripley,  p.  432. 

t43  :  13  *«?•    Haddon,  3,  diap.  HI,  Europe,  especially  p. 
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40;  and  A.  Ldftvie,  Germoms  tt  Situs,  p.  156.  Minns,  in  &n 
article  on  tbe  Slavs,  says:  "Pliay  (N.  H.,  IV,  97)  is  the  first 
to  give  the  Slavs  a  name  which  can  leave  us  in  no  doubt. 
He  spealts  of  the  Venedi  (cf.  Tadtus,  Germania,  46,  Vencti) ; 
Ptofemy  {Geog.,  Ill,  5,  7,  8)  calls  them  Veneds  and  puts 
them  along  the  Vistula  and  by  the  Venedic  Gulf,  by  which 
he  seems  to  mean  the  GuH  cS.  Danzig;  he  also  speaks  of  the 
Venedic  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Vis- 
tula, that  is,  probably  the  northern  Carpathians.  The  name 
Venedie  is  dearly  Wend,  the  name  that  the  Germans  have 
always  applied  to  tbe  ^vs.  Its  meaning  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  mudi  confusion  because  of  the  Armori- 
can  Veneti,  the  PaphlagcHiian  &ieUe,  and  above  all  the 
Enetie-Venete  at  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic  .  .  .  Otlter 
names  in  Ptolemy  which  ahnost  certainly  denote  Slavic 
tribes  are  the  Velt«  on  the  Baltic.  The  name  Slav  first  oc- 
curs in  Pseudo-Cieaarius  (Dialogues,  II,  no;  Migne,  P.  G., 
XXXVUI,  985,  early  6th  century),  but  the  earliest  definite 
account  of  them  imder  that  name  is  given  by  Jordanes 
(Getica  [History  of  ike  Goths],  V,  34,  35),  about  550  A.  D.: 
'  Within  these  rivers  lies  Dacta,  encircled  by  the  Alps  as  by 
a  crown.  Near  their  left  ridge,  which  inclines  toward  the 
north,  and  b^:inning  at  the  source  of  the  Vistula,  the  pop- 
ulous race  of  the  Venethi  dwell,  occupyii^  a  great  expanse 
of  land.  Though  their  names  are  now  dispersed  amid  vari- 
ous clans  and  places,  yet  they  are  chiefly  called  Sdaveni  and 
Antes.  The  abode  of  the  Sclaveni  extends  liora  tbe  dty  of 
Noviodunum  and  the  lake  called  Mursianus,  to  the  Dn&ster, 
and  northward  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  lliey  have  swamps 
and  forests  for  their  dties.  The  Antes,  ^o  are  the  bravest 
of  these  peoples  dwelling  in  the  curve  (tf  the  sea  of  P<nitus, 
spread  from  the  Dn&ster  to  the  Duftper,  rivers  that  are 
many  days'  journey  apart.'"  .See  also  Zaborowski,  i,  pp. 
372  seq. 

The  name  Wends,  as  has  been  said,  was  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  designate  the  Slavs.  It  is  now  used  for  the  German- 
ized Polaks,  and  especially  for  the  Lusatian  Wends  or  Sorbs. 
It  is  first  found  in  English  used  by  Alfred.  Canon  I.  Taylor, 
in  Words  and  Places,  p.  42,  says:  "The  Sdavonians  call  them- 
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selves  either  Slowjane,  'the-  intelligible  men,'  or  else  Srb 
idiich  means  'kinsmen,'  while  the  Germans  call  th^n 
Wmds." 

Haddon,  3,  p.  47,  says:  "The  Slavs,  who  belong  to  the 
Alpine  race,  seem  to  have  had  their  area  of  characterization 
In  Poland  and  the  country  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Dnieper;  they  may  be  identified  with  the  Venedi." 

In  the  author's  opinion  these  people  have,  so  far  as  is 
known,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tribe  of  Veneti  at 
the  bead  of  the  Adriatic,  nor  with  the  Veneti  in  western 
Europe  in  what  is  now  Brittany.  Of  the  former  Ripley,  p- 
35S,  says  that  they  have  been  generally  accepted  as  of  II- 
lyrian  derivation  and  dtes  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Von 
Duhn,  Pigorini,  Sergt,  Pu]l£,  Moschen  and  Tedeschi  as 
authorities. 

The  Veneti  in  Italy  are  tall,  broad-headed  and  some 
are  blond,  having  mixed  with  the  Teutons,  They  possessed 
some  eastern  habits,  such  as  their  marriage  customs,  as  set 
forth  in  Herodotus.  They  were  flourishing,  wealthy  and 
peaceful.    Later  they  were  driven  to  what  is  now  Venice. 

The  Veneti  in  Gaul  were  a  powerful  maritime  people,  who 
carried  on  a  sea  trade  with  Britain.  Strangely,  perhaps,  the 
andent  name  of  northern  Wales  was  Venedotia.  The  name 
Veneto,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Vandal. 
For  some  theories  as  to  the  relationships  of  some  of  these 
Veneti,  see  Zaborowsld,  3. 

145  :  15.  Gallida  and  the  Tripolje  Culture.  Cf.  pp. 
113-114.  Gallida  is  not  far  from  Uie  known  location  of  the 
Brilnn-Predmost  race,  which  was  dolichocephalic  with  a  long 
face.  This  early  i^ipearance  of  a  dolichocephalic  race  at  the 
point  where  the  doUchocephalic  Nordics  later  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Alpines  is  very  significant. 

Tlie  locality  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tripolje  area  in 
southern  Russia,  for  which  see  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks, 
pp.  130-143,  and  Peake,  3,  p.  164. 

MimiE  says:  "The  first  finds  of  Neolithic  settlements  in 
Russia  were  made  near  the  village  of  Tripolje,  on  the  Dnfipr, 
forty  miles  below  Kiev,  and  this  name  has  since  been  extended 
to  tiie  culture  of  a  large  area  in  southern  Russia.    The  re- 
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mains  consist  of  so-caJled  'areas'  with  buildings  which  had 
wattled,  clay-covered  walls  which  were  fired  when  dry  to 
give  them  greater  hardness.  Pottery  is  present  in  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  forma.  These  bear  painted  deco- 
rations which  are  very  artistic.  There  are  a  few  figurines. 
The  buildings  were  not  dwellings  but  probably  chapels. 
The  homes  were  probably  pit  dwellings.  Bodies  of  the  dead 
were  incinerated  and  deposited  In  urns. 

"The  theory  has  been  abandoned  that  this  was  an  autoch- 
thonous development,  typical  of  the  Indo-Europeans  [Nor- 
dics] before  they  difierentiated  (c/.  Chvojka,  the  first  dis- 
coverer). Although  similar  to  yEgean  art  this  was  earlier 
(see  Von  Stem,  Prehistoric  Greek  Cullure  in  the  South  of 
Russia).  It  came  suddenly  to  an  end  and  had  no  successor 
in  that  region.  The  people  were  agriculturalists  long  before 
the  Scythians,  but  the  next  people  who  lived  there  were  thor- 
ough nomads.  Niederle  (Slav.  Ant.,  I)  dates  than  1000 
B.  C.  The  Tripolje  people  either  moved  south  or  were 
overwhelmed  by  new  comers."  As  Pcake  says,  a,  pp.  164-165, 
here  was  a  very  likely  point  of  contact  between  the  Nordic 
and  Alpine  stocks,  a  mixture  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  may  ultimately  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  Binaric  and  Beaker  Maker  types.  Through  this  region 
both  Alpmes  and  Nordics  must  have  passed  many  times  in 
their  wanderings.  Here  perhaps  the  Alpines  became  partly 
Nordidzed,  espedally  as  to  their  language. 

143  :  21.  Sarmatians.  There  has  been  considerable  con- 
fusion over  these  people,  owing  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  name  has  been  spelled  by  early  and  later  writers,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  dwelt  in  the  region  where  both  Alpmes 
and  Nordics  must  have  existed  side  by  side.  The  name  Sar- 
matians has  been  appUed  at  one  time  to  Nordics,  at  another 
to  Alpines  or  even  Moi^lians,  depending  on  the  dates  when 
they  were  discussed  and  the  bias  of  various  writers.  We 
have  no  generic  name  for  the  Alpine  peoples  who  must  havs 
been  in  this  region  in  early  times,  except  that  of  Saimatians 
or  Scythians.  As  the  Scythians  are  apparently  strongly 
Nordic  in  character,  the  name  Sarmatians  seemed  more  fit- 
ting to  apply  to  the  Alpine  tribes  who  were  certainly  thfere. 
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Not  all  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  theii  affiliatioDS,  however, 
as  has  been  said. 

Jordanes  declares  that  the  Saimatiaiis  and  the  Sauroinat« 
were  the  eome  peoi^.  Stephasus  Byzantius  states  that 
the  Syimate  were  ictentical  with  the  Sauromatas.  They  are 
first  mentiooed  by  Polybius  as  being  in  Europe  in  179  B.  C. 
(XXV,  U;  XXVI,  VI.  19).  But  in  Asia  we  hear  of  them  as 
early  as  335  B.  C,  acxmding  to  Minns,  p.  38,  who  says  that 
they  gradually  shifted  westward,  until  in  50  A.  D.  they 
were  in  the  Danube  valley.  Joidanes  later  speaks  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  as  the  Sarmatian '  range.  Mierow, 
in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Jordanes,  makes  the  Sar- 
matians  a  great  Slavic  people  dweUing  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Don,  in  what  is  now  Poland  and  Russia.  (See  also 
Hodgkin,  Italy,  vol.  I,  part  I,  p.  71.)  According  to  Jordanes, 
the  Sarmatians  were  beyond  Dada  (the  ancient  Gothic  land) 
and  to  the  north  (XII,  74).  It  is  with  these  statements  in 
mind  that  the  author  has  designated  them  as  Alpines. 

Mimis  describes  the  Sarmatians  as  nomads  at  the  Cas- 
pian steppes  who  wore  armor  like  the  Hiung-nu.  About 
335  B.  C.  there  was  a  decline  of  the  Scyths  and  they  ai^xar. 
During  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  was  the  time 
when  they  spread  over  the  vast  regions  from  Hungary  to  the 
Caspian.  Minns,  however,  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  Iranians  [Nordics],  like  the  Alans,  Ossetes,  Jasy,  etc. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  they  were  still 
east  of  the  Don  or  just  crossing;  for  the  next  century  and  a 
half  we  have  very  scanty  knowledge  of  ythat  was  hj^ipen- 
ing  in  the  steppes.  Procopius,  III,  II,  also  makes  them 
Goths.  (See  the  note  to  p.  66  :  16.)  Feist,  5,  p.  391,  quotes 
Tacitus  as  to  their  being  hoise-loving  nomads  erf  south 
Russia.  See  also  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  4,  t.  I,  and  Gib- 
bon, chaps.  XVIII,  XXV,  etc.,  for  further  discussions. 

144  :  II  seq.  See  the  authorities  quoted  in  Ripley,  pp. 
361-362.  The  Bashkirs,  however,  are  partly  Finn,  partly 
Tatar  as  well 

144  :  36-145  •  I-    R^ey,  pp.  416  seq.  and  434. 

145  :  3-  .  Ripley,  p-  434- 

14s  :  j:    Freeman,  1,  pp.  113-115;  Haddon,  3,  p.  45. 
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14s  1 10.  Ripley,  p.  431.  Tliese  are  the  Volga  Finns. 
Old  Bulgaria,  according  to  Pnmer-Bey,  a,  t.  I,  pp.  399-433, 
P.  F.  Kanitz  and  others,  seems  to  have  been  between  the 
Ural  mountains  and  the  Volga.  The  old  Bulgarians  were  a 
Finnic  tribe  Qust  which  is  a  matter  of  mudi  dispute).  They 
crossed  the  Danube  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
See  Freeman,  i,  pp.  17,  155. 

14s  :  ri  seq.    Ripky,  p.  426,  based  on  BassanoviJ^,  p.  30. 

145  :  16.    Ripley,  p.  421. 

145  :  19.  Of  the  numerous  tribes  who,  since  the  Christian 
Era,  have  entered  Europe  and  Anatolia  from  western  Asia 
some  were  undoubtedly  pure  Mongoloids,  like  the  Huns  of 
Attila,  or  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan.  Others  were  prob- 
ably under  Mongoloid  leaders,  and  included  a  large  proportion 
of  West  Asiatic  Alpines  («'.  e.,  Turcomans),  while  still  others 
may  have  been  substantially  Alpines.  The  Mongols  in  their 
sweep  into  Europe  would  naturally  gather  up  and  cany  with 
them  many  of  the  tribes  of  western  Asia,  or  perhaps  more 
often  would  drive  the  latter  ahead  of  them. 

146  :  3  seg.  Ripiey,  p.  139;  Taylor,  i,  p.  ir9;  Peake,  2, 
p.  162. 

146  : 8.  Ripley,  p.  136.  These  primitive  nests  occur  also 
in  Norway. 

146  :  12.    See  the  note  to  p.  131  :  26. 

146  :  19-147  :  6.    See  pp.  122  and  138  of  this  book. 

147  : 7  seg.  Accad  and  Sumer.  Prince,  and  Zaborowski 
(after  de  Sarzec)  give  the  earliest  date  of  Accad  as  about 
3800  B.  C,  but  Prince  thinks  this  date  too  old  by  700-1000 
years.  See  also  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  118-125.  H.  R.  Hall,  in 
Tke  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  reviews  the  entire  work 
in  this  field  in  his  first  chapter.  According  to  him,  dates  in 
Babylonia  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  those  of  Egypt, 
without  coming  to  a  time  when  there  was  no  writing  or  metal, 
while  Egyptian  records  begin  in  a  Neolithic  culture.  Tlie 
earliest  dates  so  far  established  are  in  the  fourth  millennium 
B.  C,  but  already  a  high  degree  of  civilization  had  been 
reached  there  or  elsewhere  by  people  who  brought  it  to 
Babylonia,  Hall,  p.  176,  says:  "The  most  ancient  remains 
that  we  find  in  the  dty  mounds  are  Sumerian.    The  site  of 
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the  ancient  Shurripak,  at  F&rah  in  Southern  Babylonia,  has 
lately  been  excavated.  The  culture  revealed  by  this  excava- 
tion la  Sumeiian,  and  metal-using,  even  at  the  lowest  leveK 
Hie  Sumerians  appaiently  tmew  the  use  of  copper  at  the 
b^inning  of  theii  occupation  of  Babylonia,  and  no  doubt 
brought  this  knowledge  with  them,"  See  chap.  V  of  Hall's 
bo(A,  and  the  two  great  works  of  King,  the  Ckronides  Con' 
ctmrng  the  Early  Bab^onian  Kings,  and  The  History  ofSumer 
<md  Akkad,  as  well  as  Rogers's  History  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria. In  his  preface  to  the  first-mentioned  of  his  two  works 
£ii^  states  that  the  new  researches  are  resulting  in  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  dates  of  these  ancient  empires  very  consider- 
ably, e^>ecially  for  the  dynasties.  Thus  for  Su-abu,  the. 
founder  of  the  first  dynasty,  a  date  not  earlier  than  2100 
B.  C.  is  now  given,  and  for  Hammurabi  one  not  earlier  than 
the  twentieth  century  B.  C.  Accad  is  by  many  authors,  in- 
cluding Breasted,  considered  to  have  been  Semitic  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  have  been  established  about  2800  B.  C. 
But  Zaborowski  claims  that  it  was  not  originally  Semitic,  but 
Semitized  at  a  ^%^y  early  date.  He  makes  both  city-king- 
doms originally  Turanian  [by  which  he  means  Alpine  and 
pre-Aiyan]  with  an  agglutinative  language  related  to  the 
Altaic.  See  also  Zaborowski,  3.  He  dates  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions between  3700  and  4000  B.  C,  after  de  Sarzec  and 
de  Morgan.  Hall  draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  re- 
sonblance  of  the  Sumerians  to  the  Dravidians,  and  is  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  they  may  have  come  from  India. 
Both  G.  Elliot  Smith  and  Breasted  claim  the  Babylonians 
derived  their  culture  from  Egypt,  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence is  gradually  accumulating  against  them.  See  Hall, 
ch^.  V.  The  relations  of  the  two  regions  and  Egyptian 
dates  are  treated  in  Reisner's  Early  Dynastic  Cemeteries  of 
Naga-ed-Dir;  and  Eduard  Meyer,  Geschtchte  des  Altertums, 
should  also  be  consulted.  Against  these  Egyptologists  are 
most  of  the  later  writers,  such  as  Hall  and  King  and  many 
others.  The  location  of  Babylonia  is  a  fact  distinctly  in 
favor  of  its  earlier  beginnings.  There  is  no  denying  the  very 
remote  origin  of  Egyptian  culture,  which  in  its  isolation  for 
so  many  centuries  had  ample  time  to  develop  its  own  peculiar 
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features  and  to  become  sufficiently  strong  to  lat«r  extend  a 
very  wide  influence.  There  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
fauna  of  Egypt  by  Lortet  and  Gaillard,  which  proves  that 
much  of  it  was  originally  African,  not  Asiatic,  as  those  who 
wish  to  prove  the  oj^site  theory,  that  Egyptian  culture  was 
derived  from  the  east  in  very  remote  times,  liave  endeavored 
to  establish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  were 
suSSdently  plastic  and  adaptable  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
their  development,  wherever  they  may  have  come  from,  to 
make  use  of  what  the  continent  of  Africa  contributed  in  the 
way  of  resources.  (See  also  Gaillard,  Les  Taionnements  des 
Egyptiens,  etc.,  and  H.  H.  Johnston,  Ok  North  African  An- 
imali.)  To  claim  that  the  civilization  of  Sumer  was  derived 
directly  from  Elam,  which  in  turn  obtained  its  earliest  cul- 
ture from  Egypt,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  to  reverse 
the  truth.  Some  authorities  believe  that  Elam  was  the 
origin  from  which  came  the  civilization  found  by  Pumpelly 
in  Turkestan,  and  believed  by  him  to  have  been  not  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  third  millennium  B.  C.  (For  a  further 
reference  to  this  se«  the  note  to  p.  119  :  15  of  this  book,  on 
Balkh.) 

See  Hall  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Accadians  and  Sume- 
rians  with  Elam.  Zaborowski  says  they  were  all  of  the  same 
Alpine  stock,  that  is,  the  very  early  Sumerians  and  Accadians 
and  Elamites.  See  2,  p.  411.  For  Susa,  Elam  and  Media, 
see  Les  peupUs  Aryms,  pp.  125-138,  and  Hall,  chap.  V. 
For  the  Persians,  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  T34  seq.  Ripley,  pp. 
417,  449-450,  discusses  some  of  tl^  eastern  tribes,  among 
them  the  Tadjiks,  whom  general  opinion  makes  roimd- 
skulled.  These,  according  to  Zaborowski,  are  the  living 
prototypes  of  the  Susians,  Elamites  and  Medes,  Many 
writers  consider  the  Medes  to  have  been  Nordics  and  related 
to  the  Persians.  The  author,  however,  follows  Zaborowski 
in  classing  them  as  the  early  brachycephalic  population  of 
Elam  or  its  highlands  or  plateau,  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  On  the  Medes  and  Media  see  the  notes  to 
p.  ^54  :  13- 
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CHAPTER  V.    THE  MEDITERRANEAN  RACE 

148  : 1.  The  Mediterranean  Ratx.  Sergi,  4;  Ripley;  and 
Elliot  Smith,  i. 

148  :  14.    Deniker,  2,  pp.  408  seq.;  Ripley,  pp.  450-451. 

148  :  15.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  357-361. 

148  :  18.  Dravidians.  Bishop  R.  Caldwell,  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  DramdioM  or  Soulk  Indian  FamSy  of  Latt- 
ptoges ,'  G.  A.  Grierson,  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  vol.  IV, 
Munda  and  Draoidian  Languages;  Friedrich  MUller,  Reise  der 
osterreickischen  Fregatte  Novara  um  die  Erde  in  den  Jahren 
1857-1859, etc.,  i^.  73  seq. ;  Grundriss  der  Sprachwiisenschafl, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  106  seq.    See  also  Haddon,  3,  p.  18. 

148  :  13  seq.  Deniker,  3,  p.  397;  Haddon,  i,  3,  but  Haddon 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Andamanese  are  not  racially  ot  the 
same  stock  as  the  Sakai,  Veddahs,  etc. 

149  : 6.  Haddon,  3,  and  Sergi,  4,  p.  158;  Rq>ley;  Fletue 
and  James;  Peake;  etc. 

149  :  12.    Peake,  a,  p.  158. 

149  :  31.  On  this  point,  Ripley,  pp.  465  seq.,  quotes  Von 
Dueben,  Retzius,  Arbo,  Montelius,  Burth,  Zogtal,  LeboD, 
Olechnowicz,  etc. 

150  :  8.    See  the  notes  to  p.  149. 
150  :  13.     Sec  the  notes  to  p.  257. 

150  :  31.  Beddoe,  4,  and  3,  i^.  384  seq.,  and  Ripl^,  pp. 
326,  338  seq. 

150  :  34  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  149. 

150  1  39-151  :  3.  A.  Retzius,  i,  2;  G.  Retzius,  i,  2;  Peake, 
2,  p.  158.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  101,  says  the 
Iberian  type  is  not  found  in  northern  Europe  east  of  Namur. 
In  the  British  Isles,  however,  it  extends  to  Caithness. 

151  :  3  seq.  See  the  notes  to  p.  149;  Ripley,  pp.  461-465; 
Sergi,  4,  p.  352;  Osbom,  i,  p.  458. 

151  :  18.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  passim;  G.  EUiot  Smith,  i, 
pp.  iS,  30,  31,  and  chap.  V. 

151  :  22  seq.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  p.  30.  For  a  contrary 
opinion  see  Sergi,  4. 

152  :  3.    W.  L.  and  P.  L.  Sclater,  The  Geography  of  Mam- 
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tHals,  pp.  177  seq.;  Flower  and  Lydekker,  Mammals,  Living 
and  Extinct,  pp.  96-97. 

152  ;  6.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  chap.  IV  and  elsewhere;  Setgi, 
4,  chap.  III. 

152  :  13.  Negroes  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia  in  pre-djmastic  days  and  only  appeal  in  small 
numbers  in  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties,  in  the  South. 
The  great  ruins  on  the  Zambezi  at  Zimbabwe  were  probably 
the  work  of  the  Mediterranean  race  and  are  to  be  dated 
about  1000  B.  C.  In  other  words,  all  northeast  Africa,  in- 
cluding Nubia,  the  northern  Sudan,  the  axident  Kingdom  of 
Meroe  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  Abys- 
sinia and  the  adjoining  coast  were  originally  part  of  the  do- 
mtan  of  the  Mediterranean  race. 

In  the  recent  kingdom  of  the  Mahdi,  the  predominant  ele- 
ment was  not  N^TO  but  Arab  more  or  less  mixed. 

153  :  16.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  passim;  Ripley,  pp.  387, 
390;  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East. 

153  :  37.  Sardinia.  See  Ripley  and  Von  Luschao.  A 
recent  article  by  V.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  entitled  "A  Sketch 
of  the  Anthropology  of  Italy,"  in  the  Journal  of  ike  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  is  wdl 
worth  consideration.  On  pp.  91-93  the  author  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Sardinians  and  his  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  a  footnote  on  p.  91. 

153  :  4.    Albajiians.    See  the  notes  to  p.  163  :  19. 

1$$  :  6  seq.  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  133  seq.,  149;  Beddoe, 
4,  i^.  35-26;  Davis  and  Thurnam,  especiaUy  p.  313;  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain. 

153  :  10.  Scotland.  See  the  notes  to  pp.  150  :  10  and 
304:5. 

153  :  14  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  229 : 5-12. 

153  :  24  seq.  The  Mediterranean  Race  in  Rome.  Mon- 
telius,  La  CutiUsation  primitive  en  Italic;  Peet,  The  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  in  Italy;  Munro,  Palaolithic  Man  and  the  Terra- 
pujra  Settlements;  Modestov,  Introductitm  i  I'histeire  romain; 
Frank,  Roman  Imperialism.  Giuffrida-Ruggeri,  in  A  Sketch 
of  the  Anthropology  of  Italy,  p.  loi,  says  of  the  composition 
ot  the  population  of  Rome : "  The  three  fundamental  European 
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races,  S.  mediterraneus,  S.  alpinus,  Knd  B.  ttordicus,  had  their 
representatives  among  the  aadent  Romans,  although  the 
skeletal  remains  of  the  Mediterraneans  and  tie  Northernere 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  Northerners  belonged  to  the  aristocrats  who 
preferred  to  bum  their  dead.  In  the  calm  tenacity  and  quiet 
growth  of  the  Roman  people  perhaps  the  descendants  of  B. 
nordicus  represented  the  turbulent  restlessness  of  violent  and 
bold  individuals  which,  even  in  Roman  history,  one  is  able 
to  discern  from  time  to  time." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Charles 
W.  Gould  has  said  on  p.  117,  in  America,  a  Family  Matter, 
concerning  Sulla.  He  describes  him  as  follows:  "Even  dur- 
ing the  terror  SuUa  found  time  for  enjoyment.  Tawny  hair, 
piercing  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion  readily  suffused  with  color 
as  emotion  and  red  blood  surged  within,  Norseman  that  he 
was,  he  presided  over  constant  and  ^lendid  entertainments, 
taking  more  pleasure  in  a  witty  actor  than  in  the  d^enerate 
men  and  women  of  the  old  nobility  who  elbowed  their  way 
in."    Also  see  the  notes  to  p.  215  :  21. 

154  :  5.  Quarrels  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebs. 
See  Tenney  Frank,  Roman  Imperialism,  pp.  5  seq.,  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  mixture  of  races,  "only  we  cannot  agree  that 
a  social  state  can  accomplish  race  amalgamation.  The  two 
races  are  still  there."  Boni,  Nolizie  degli  Scan,  vol.  Ill,  p. 
401,  beUeves  that  the  Patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
immigrant  Aryans,  while  the  Plebeians  were  the  offspring  of 
the  aboriginal  Non-Aryan  stock.  Compare  this  with  the 
statements  of  early  writers  concerning  the  conditions  in 
Gaul,  especially  as  summed  up  by  Dottin  in  his  MattM^ 
CeUique. 

Frank  says,  concerning  the  quarrels,  in  chap,  n,  op.  cU.: 
"Roman  tradition  preserved  in  the  first  book  of  Livy  presents 
a  very  drcumstantial  account  of  the  several  battles  by  which 
Rome  supposedly  razed  the  Latin  cities  one  after  another. 
.  .  .  Needless  to  say,  if  the  Latin  tribe  had  lived  in  such 
dvil  discord  as  the  legend  assumes,  it  would  quickly  have 
succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  the  mountain  tribes."  Thus 
probably  the  quarrels  between  Latin  and  Etruscan  have 
been  overrated.    See  again,  p.  14,  for  the  oriental  origin  of 
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some  intruding  people.  He  says,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter:  "Ridgeway,  in  Who  were  the  Romans,  1908, 
has  ably,  though  not  convincingly  developed  the  view  that 
the  Patricians  were  Sabine  conquerors.  Cuno,  Vorgesckichi^ 
Ronts,  I,  14,  held  that  they  were  Etruscans.  Fustel  de  Cou- 
langes,  in  his  well-known  work,  La  citl  antique,  proposed  the 
view  that  a  religious  caste  system  alone  could  explain  the 
division.  Eduard  Meyer,  the  article  on  the  Plebs  in  Hand- 
mOrterbuch  der  Staalsvissenschaften,  and  Botsford,  Roman 
Assemblies,  p.  16,  have  presented  various  arguments  in  favor  - 
of  the  economic  theory.  See  Binder,  Die  Plebs,  1909,  for  a 
summary  of  many  other  discussions." 

Breasted,  Ancient  Times,  pp.  495  seg.,  and  Sir  Harry  Jdm- 
ston.  Views  and  Renews,  p.  97,  are  two  who  have  touched 
upon  these  questions. 

On  Etruria  see  the  note  to  p.  157  :  14. 

154  :  II.  An  allusion  to  the  short  stature  of  the  Roman 
legions  of  Cesar  iu  Gaul  may  be  found  in  Rice  Hohnes,  2, 
p.  81.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Les  Celts  en  Espagne,  XIV, 
p.  369,  says  in  describing  a  combat  between  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  and  a  Gallic  warrior:  "  Scipio  was  of  very  small  stature, 
the  Celtiberian  warrior  with  the  high  stature  which  in  all 
times  in  the  tales  of  the  Roman  historians  characterizes  the 
Celtic  race;  and  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  gave  him  the 
advantage."  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p,  76,  says: 
"The  stature  of  the  Celts  struck  the  Romans  with  astonish- 
ment. CtBsar.  speaks  of  their  mirifica  corpora  and  contrasts 
the  short  stature  of  the  Romans  with  the  magniludo  corporum 
of  the  Gauls.  Strabo,  also,  speaking  of  the  Coritavi,  a 
British  tribe  in  Lincolnshire,  after  mentioning  their  yellow 
hair,  says:  'To  show  how  tall  they  are,  I  saw  myself  some  of 
their  young  men  at  Rome  and  they  were  taller  by  six  inches 
than  anyone  else  in  the  dty.'"  See  also  Elton,  Origins, 
p.  340. 

154  :  18  seq.  Nordic  Aristocracy  in  Rome.  Tenney 
Frank,  Race  Mixture  in  the  Roman  Empire.  But  he  also 
makes  Gauls  and  Germans  on  the  same  level  as  other  con- 
quered pecq>le,  as  legionaries,  etc.  See  also  GiufFrida-Rug- 
geri,  p.  101. 

155  : 5  seq.    G.  Elliot  Smith,   i ;  Peet,  2,  pp.   164  seq. 
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Fleure  and  James  use  the  terms  Neolithic  and  Mediter- 
ranean interchangeably.  Recent  study  is  giving  a  some- 
what different  interpretation  to  the  significance  of  the  mega- 
liths. See  the  article  by  H.  J.  Fleure  and  L.  Winstanky 
in  the  1918  Jovfiml  oj  Ike  Royal  ArUkropohgical  InstituU  oj 
Great  BrUaitt  and  Irdand.  On  the  m^aliths  see  also  the 
note  to  p.  i^  :  2  seq. 

155  :  22  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  233  seq. 
15s  :  27-156  :  4.    See  the  notes  to  p.  193. 

156  : 4.    See  the  notes  to  p.  244  :  6. 
156  :  8.    Sergi,  4,  p.  70. 

156  :  10.  Gauls.  D'Atbots  de  Jubainville,  i,  XIV,  p. 
364,  says:  "Hannibal  left  Spain  for  Italy  in  218,  but  he  Wt 
there  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  ranks  of  which  marched 
auxiliaries  furnished  by  the  Celtic  peoples  of  Spain;  Roman 
troops  came  to  combat  this  army  and  four  years  after  the 
departure  of  Hannibal,  (t.  e.  in  214),  they  gave  many  battles 
to  the  Carthaginian  generals  where  the  Celts  were  van- 
quished. In  the  booty  there  were  found  abundant  Gallic 
trai^iogs,  especially  a  great  number  of  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold;  among  the  dead  of  the  Carthaginian  army  left  upon 
the  plain  were  two  petty  Gallic  kings,  Moencapitus  and  Vis- 
marus.  Livy,  who  tells  us  these  things,  says  distinctly  that 
the  trappings  were  Gallic  (Gallica)  and  that  the  kings  were 
GdUc,    See  Livy,  I,  XXIV,  c.  42." 

156  ;  13.    See  the  note  to  p.  192. 

156  :  16.  Feist,  5,  p.  365,  is  one  of  the  authors  who  notes 
the  fact  that  classic  writers  spoke  of  light  and  dark  types  in 

156  :  18.  This  of  course  means  racial  evid«ice.  See 
Mommsen,  History  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  I,  chap.  II,  and 
Burke,  Bislory  of  Spain,  p.  3. 

156  :  25-157  '■  $■  On  the  history  of  the  Albigenaes  the 
most  important  authority  is  C.  Schmidt,  Histoire  de  la  sects 
des  Catkares  ou  Albigeois,  Paris,  1849.  The  Albigenses  were 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Arabic  culture  of  Saracenic  Spain, 
whkh  was  the  medium  through  which  much  of  the  andent 
Greek  science  and  learning  was  preserved  to  modem  times. 

157  : 4.    Ripley,  pp.  260  seq.    For  an  exhaustive  r6sum£ 
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of  the  subject  see  Rice  Holmes,  3,  pp.  377-187.    Also  coo- 
suit  the  notes  to  p.  335  :  17  of  this  boiA. 

157  :  6.    See  p.  i33  foi  the  predominance  of  the  Mediter- 


157  :  10.  Umbrians  and  Oscans.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
some  people  brought  the  Aryan  languages  into  Italy  from  the 
north,  and  this  introduction  is  credited  to  the  Umbrians  and 
Oscans.  (See  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebew,  pp.  29-41; 
^dgtw&y,EarlyAgeof  Greece ;Con'my,  Early  Italic  Dialecb.) 
The  Umbrians  and  Oscans  were  closely  aUied  in  regard  to 
their  language,  whatever  may  have  been  their  ethnic  affini- 
ties. In  a  remoter  degree  they  were  connected  with  the 
Latins.  From  the  time  and  starting-point  of  their  migra- 
tions, as  well  as  from  their  type  of  culture,  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  cognate  with  the  early  Nordic  invaders  of 
Greece.  Whether  they  were  wholly  Nordic,  or  were  thor- 
oughly Nordidzed  Alpines,  or  merdy  Alpines  with  Nordic 
leaders  is  not  of  particular  moment  in  this  connection,  but 
if  they  were  the  carriers  of  Aryan  langue^  and  culture  they 
were  Nordidzed  in  a  d^ree  comparable  to  the  genuine  Nor- 
dics who  invaded  Greece.  GiuSrida-Ruggeri,  in  one  of  the 
latest  papers  on  Italy,  as  well  as  many  earlier  authorities, 
regards  the  Umbrians  as  Alpines,  but  he  says  they  were  not 
all  round-skulled.  "The  Osd,  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites, 
and  other  Sabellic  peoples  were  Aryans  or  Aryanizcd,  al- 
though they  inhumated  their  dead  instead  of  burning  them. 
It  is  possible  that  the  founders  of  Rome  consisted  of  both 
famUies,  as  we  find  both  rites  in  andent  Rome"  (p.  100). 
,  157  :  14.  Etruscans.  The  author  is  familiar  with  the 
persistent  theory  that  the  Etruscans  came  from  Asia  Minor 
by  sea,  but  he  nevertheless  regards  them  as  indigenous  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  that  is,  the  Pre-Aryan,  Pre-Nordic  Medi- 
terraneans, who,  as  part  of  a  large  and  extended  group,  were 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  at  that  time  the  Italian  exponents  of  the  prevailing 
j£gean  culture.  During  the  second  millennium  in  which  this 
culture  flourished,  they  were  much  influenced  by  Crete,  al- 
thoi^h  they  developed  their  dvilization  along  special  lines. 
*rhe  Etruscan  language^  excluding  the  borrowed  dements 
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from  later  Italic  dialects,  is  apparently  in  no  sense  Aryan. 
C/.  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  pp.  53-54. 

157  :  16.    The  date  800  is  given  by  Feist,  5,  p.  370. 

157  :  18.  Livy,  V,  33  seq.,  is  the  authority  for  the  dat«  of 
the  sixth  century.  See  also  Polybius,  i,  II,  c.  XVII,  { i, 
Myers,  AncierU  History,  makes  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls 
in  Italy  about  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Most  authorities  fol- 
low Livy, 

157  :  21.  To  show  how  approximate  thp  authorities  are 
on  this  date,  Rice  Holmes,  2,  p.  i,  and  Myers,  Ancient  His- 
tory, make  it  390,  while  Breasted  gives  383. 

157  :  23.  LJvy,  V,  35-49,  treats  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls.  The  name  Brennus  means  raven;  it  is  from  the 
Celtic  bran,  raven,  crow. 

157  :  36.  There  is  a  considerable  Prankish  element  there 
also,  among  the  aristocracy. 

158  :  I  seq.  An  interesting  discussion  of  this  event  is 
given  by  Salomon  Reinach,  2.  The  invasion  was  resisted 
first  at  Thermopylae  and  later  at  Delphi.  On  p.  81  Reinach 
says:  "In  the  detailed  recital  which  Pausanius  has  left  us 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Galatic  bands  in  Greece,  dealing  with 
the  glorious  part  which  the  Athenians  played  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Pass  of  ThermopyUe.  But,  when  the  defile  had 
been  forced,  the  Athenians  departed  and  Pausanius  makes 
no  more  mention  of  them  in  relating  the  defence  of  Delphi, 
where  only  the  Phodans,  four  hundred  Locrians  and  two 
hundred  j£tolians  figured.  It  is  only  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  that  the  Athenians,  according  to  Pausanius,  came  back, 
together  with  the  Boeotians,  to  harass  the  barbarians  in 
their  retreat.  .  .  ."  On  p.  83  he  says:  "The  barbarians  are 
incontestably  the  Galatians."  See  also  by  the  same  author. 
The  Cauls  in  Antique  Art.  G.  Dottin,  pp.  461-463  gives  us  the 
foUowii^:  "Hannibal,  traversing  southern  Gaul,  found  on 
his  pass^e  only  Gauls.  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
the  arrival  of  Gauls  in  Provence  at  the  same  time  as  thdc 
first  descent  into  Italy,  and  Justinius  places  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  of  Marseilles  against  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  before 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  invasion  of  the  ^ 
Belgae  is  placed  then  ui  the  third  century.    It  is  doubtless 
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contemporaneous  with  the  Celtic  invasion  of  Greece  which 
was  perhaps  caused  by  it."  See  also  the  notes  to  p.  174  :  zi 
of  tliis  book.  Accordii^  to  Myers,  Ancient  History,  where 
the  account  of  these  events  is  briefly  given  on  pp.  269-370, 
the  year  was  278  B.  C.    Breasted,  i,  p.  449,  gives  280  B.  C. 

As  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  Celtic  forms  of 
speech  prevailed  among  the  Galatians  of  Asia  Minor.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (Fraser's  Golden  Bough,  II,  p.  126,  foot- 
note), the  language  spoken  then  in  Anatolia  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  dialect  of  the  Treveri,  a  Celtic  tribe  on  the  Moselle, 
of  whose  name  Treves  is  the  perpetuator.  "It  was  to  these 
people  that  St.  Paul  addressed  one  of  his  epistles." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  present  time  the  finest 
soldiers  of  the  Turkish  army  are  recruited  in  the  district  of 
Angola  which  includes  the  territory  of  andent  Galatia. 

158  :  13.  Procopius,  IV,  13,  says  that  a  number  of  Moors 
and  their  wives  took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  also  in  Sardinia 
vhete  they  established  colonies.  The  recent  article  by 
Giuflrlda-Ruggeri  sums  up  the  data  for  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.    See  also  Gibbon,  passim,  and  Ripley,  pp.  115-116. 

15S  ;  16.  G.  Elliot  Smith,  i,  pp.  94  seq.,  and  the  notes  to 
pp.  127  :  36  and  128. 

158  :  ZI.  Pelasgians.  Sergi,  4,  followed  by  many  an- 
thrqwiogists,  describes  as  Pelasgiim  one  branch  of  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Eurafrican  race  of  maitkind  and  one  group  of 
skull  types  within  that  race.  Ripley,  pp.  407, 448,  considers 
them  Mediterraneans  in  all  probability,  as  this  is  the  oldest 
layer  of  population  in  these  regions.  So  also  do  Myres, 
Dawn  0/  BUlory,  p.  171,  and  most  of  the  other  authorities. 
In  his  History  of  the  Pelasgian  Theory,  Myres  sums  up  all 
that  was  written  up  to  that  time.  Homer  and  other  early 
writers  make  them  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Hellenes.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  people  resembling  in  its  prevailing  skull  forms  the  Mediter- 
ranean race  of  north  Africa  was  settled  in  the  £gean  area 
from  a  remote  Neolithic  antiquity.  D'Aibois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  4, 1. 1,  devotes  a  chapter  or  more  to  them,  and  declares 
on  p.  no:  "In  fact  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Hellenes  are  of 
different  origin;  the  first  are  one  of  the  races  which  preceded 
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the  Indo-Europeans  in  Europe,  the  others  are  Indo-Euro- 
pean." 

Another  recent  writer  who  deals  with  this  puzzling  prob- 
lem is  Sartiaux,  in  his  Troie,  ^.  140-143.  Finally,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ridgeway  says:  "The  Afchaans  found  the  land  occupied 
by  a  people  known  by  the  ancients  as  Felasgians  who  contin- 
ued down  to  classical  times  the  mam  element  in  the  popula- 
tkm,  even  in  the  states  under  Achsan,  and  later,  under  Dorian 
rule.  In  some  cases  the  Pelasgians  formed  a  serf  class,  e.  g. 
in  Penestje,  in  Thessaly,  the  Helots  in  Laconia  and  the  Gym- 
Dcai  at  Argos;  whilst  they  practically  composed  the  whole 
population  of  Arcadia  and  Attica  which  never  came  under 
either  Achiean  or  Dorian  rule.  This  people  had  dwelt  in  the 
/Egean  from  the  Stone  Age,  and  tliougfa  still  in  the  Bronze 
Age  at  the  Aclucan  conquest,  had  made  great  advances  in 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  They  were  of  short  stature, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  generally  dolichocephalic. 
Their  chief  centers  were  at  Cnossus,  Crete,  in  Argolis,  La- 
conia and  Attica,  in  each  being  ruled  by  ancient  lines  of 
kings.  In  Argolis,  Pratus  built  Tiryna  but  later  under 
Perseus,  Mycene  took  the  lead  until  Uie  Achsean  conquest 
All  the  andent  dynasties  traced  their  descent  from  Poseidon, 
vim  at  the  time  of  the  Acluean  conquest  was  the  chief  male 
divinity  of  Greece  and  the  islands." 

As  to  the  Pdasgian  being  a  Non-Aryan  tongue,  the  andent 
8crq)t  at  Crete  has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  Since  the  an- 
dent Cretans  were  presumably  Pelagians,  it  is  safe  to  iden- 
tify them  with  this  Non-Aryan  language,  although  Conway, 
3,  pp.  141-143,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  related  to  the 
Ai^an  family.  See  also  Sweet,  The  Eistory  of  Language,  p. 
103. 

158  :  23.  Nordic  Adueans.  Rldgevay,  i,  p.  683,  says: 
"We  found  that  a  fair-haired  race  greater  in  stature  than  the 
mdanochrous  Mgean  people  had  there  [in  Greece  and  the 
iEgean]  been  domiciled  for  long  ages,  and  that  fresh  bodies 
t^  tall,  fair-haired  people  from  the  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean  continually  through  the  ages  had  kept  pressing  down 
into  the  southern  peninsulas.  From  this  it  followed  that  the , 
Adueans  ctf  Homer  were  one  of  these  bodies  of  Celts  [t.  e,. 
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Nordics],  who  had  made  their  way  down  Into  Greece  and 
had  become  the  masters  of  the  indigenous  race. 

"This  conclusion  we  further  tested  by  an  examination  of 
the  distribution  of  the  round  shield,  the  practise  of  cremation, 
the  use  of  the  brooch  and  buckle,  and  finally  the  diffusion  of 
iron  in  Europe,  North  Africa  and  western  Asia.  Our  induc- 
tions showed  that  all  four  had  made  their  way  into  Greece 
and  the  Mgcan  from  Central  Europe.  Accordingly  as  they 
all  appeared  in  Greece  along  with  the  Homeric  Achasans,  we 
inferred  that  the  latter  had  brought  them  with  them  from 
central  Europe."  Elsewhere,  in  the  same  book,  Ridgeway 
identifies  the  Homeric  age  with  the  Achsan  and  Post- 
Mycensan,  the  Mycenxan  with  the  Fre-Achean  and  Petas* 
gian. 

Buiy,  The  History  of  Greece,  p.  44,  says:  "The  Adueans 
were  a  people  of  blond  complexion,  of  Indo-European  speech. 
Among  the  later  Greeks,  there  were  two  marked  types,  dis- 
tinguished by  light  and  dark  hair.  The  blond  complexion 
was  rarer  and  more  prized.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  women  and  fops  used  sometimes  to  dye  their  hair  yellow 
or  red,  the  «ofn;?  ^avBUrfiaTa  mentioned  m  the  Dane  (rf  Eu- 
ripedes." 

159  : 4-5.  Date  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  Hall,  AnctetU  His- 
tory of  the  Near  East,  p.  69,  and  many  other  authorities  ac- 
cept the  Parian  Chronicle,  which  makes  it  1194-1184  B.  C. 
For  the  whole  question  of  the  Trojan  War  see  F£Ux  Sartiaux, 
Troie,  La  Guerre  de  Troie, 

159  :  6  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  335  :  ir, 

159  :  10  seq.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  p.  44;  DeLapouge, 
Les  sHections  sodales.  Beddoe  noted  in  his  Anthropological 
History  of  Europe  that  almost  all  of  Homer's  heroes  were 
blond  or  chestnut-hfured  as  well  as  Urge  and  tall.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  Iliad  which  refer  to  the  blondness  and 
size  of  the  more  important  personages. 

159  1 19  seq.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.  37,  59,  describes 
the  Greek  tribes  which  moved  down  before  the  Dorians,  con- 
quering the  Adueans — the  Thessaiians,  Bceotians,  etc.  But 
see  Peake,  2,  for  Thessaiians.  Also  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
4,  t.  H,  p.  397,  and  Myers,  Arte.  Hist.,  pp.  127,  136  seq. 
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159  :  33.  Dorians.  See  the  authorities  quoted  above; 
also  Ridgeway,  Von  Luschan,  Denikcr,  2,  pp.  330-331,  and 
Hawes. 

160  : 1.  C.  H.  Hawes,  p.  258  of  the  Amtd  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  vol.  XVI,  "Some  Dorian  Descendants," 
says  the  Dorians  were  Alpines,  and  this  view  is  shared  by 
many  others,  among  them  Von  Luschan.  See  also  Myres, 
The  Dawn  of  History,  pp.  173  seq.  and  213.  While  this  may 
be  partially  true  even  erf  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  the 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean  fringe  carried  a 
large  Nordic  element,  which  practically  always  assumed  the 
leadership. 

160  :  17.  For  the  character  of  the  Dorians,  see  Bury, 
p.  63. 

161  :  zo.  The  philosoi^er  Xenophanes,  a  contemporary 
of  both  Philip  and  his  son,  in  discussing  man's  notion  of 
God,  insists  that  each  race  represents  the  Great  Supreme  un- 
der its  own  shape;  the  Negro  with  a  fiat  nose  and  black  face, 
the  Thradan  with  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 

t6i  :  27.  Loss  of  Nordic  blood  among  the  Persians.  Sec 
the  note  to  p.  354  :  11. 

163  :  8.  Barbarous  Macedonia.  Bury,  The  History  oj 
Greece,  pp.  681-731. 

162  :  14.  Alexander  the  Great.  Descriptions  of  Alex- 
ander are  found  in  Plutarch,  who  quotes  the  memoirs  of 
Aristoxenus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,  regarding  the 
agreeable  odor  exhaled  from  his  skin;  Plutarch  also  says, 
without  giving  his  authority,  who  was  probably  the  same, 
that  Alexander  was  "fair  and  of  a  light  color,  passing  to 
ruddiness  in  his  face  and  upon  his  breast."  An  authority 
for  the  statement  of  blue  and  black  eyes  is  Quintus  Curtius 
Rufus,  a  Roman  historian  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  in  ^u- 
toriorum  Alexandri  Magni,  Libri  Decern.  This  was  written 
three  and  one-half  centuries  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
The  quotation,  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  reads: 
"But  when  Appeles  painted  Alexander  holding  lightning  in 
his  hand  he  did  not  shew  his  fresh  color,  but  made  him  some- 
what blacke  and  swarter  than  his  face  in  deede  was;  for 
naturally  he  had  a  very  fayre  white  colour,  mingled  also 
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with  red  which  chiefly  iqipeared  in  his  face  and  in  bis 
brest," 

In  Galton's  Inquiries  into  the  Hiamm  Faadty,  original  Eng- 
lish edition,  frontispiece,  is  a  composite  photc^raph  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  six  different  medals  selected  by  the 
curator  in  the  British  Museum.  The  curly  hair  and  Greek 
profile  are  significant  features.  The  sarcophagus  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  Constantinople  Museum  called  the  Sidonian, 
throws  some  light  on  this  point,  although  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty among  archteologists  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  Alex- 
ander's sarcophagus. 

163  :  19.  See  Von  Luschan,  The  Early  Inhabitants  oj 
Western  Asia,  the  section  on  Greece. 

163  :  7.  Gracidus,  -a,  -urn.  According  to  the  Latin  dic- 
tionaries, the  diminutive  adjective,  understood  mostly  in  a 
depreciating,  contemptuous  sense — a  paltry  Greek. 

163  :  10.  Physical  types  in  early  Greece.  Ripley,  pp. 
407-408,  quotes  Nicolucd,  Zaborowski,  Virchow,  DeLapouge 
and  Sergi.    C/.  Peake,  a,  pp.  158-159,  also  Ripley,  p.  411. 

163  :  14.  Physical  types  of  modem  Greeks.  See  the  au- 
thorities given  on  p.  409  of  Ripley's  book,  and  Von  Luschan, 
pp.  311  seq.  Von  Luschan  and  most  other  observers  say  that 
the  modem  Greeks,  at  least  in  Asia  Minor,  are  a  very  mixed 
people.     See  his  curve  for  head  form. 

163  :  16.  Von  Luschan,  p.  239:  "As  in  ancient  Greece  a 
great  number  of  individuals  seem  to  have  been  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  I  took  great  care  to  state  whether  this  were  the 
case  with  the  modern  'Greeks'  in  Asia.  I  have  notes  for 
580  adults,  males  and  females.  In  this  number  there  were 
8  with  blue  and  39  with  gray  or  greenish  eyes;  all  the  rest 
had  brown  eyes.  There  was  not  one  case  of  really  light- 
colored  hair,  but  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  lighter  eyes  the 
hair  also  was  less  dark  than  with  the  other  Greeks."  See 
Ripley  for  European  Greeks. 

163  :  19.  Albanians.  Deniker,  2,  pp.  333-334;  Von  Lu- 
schan, p.  334;  Ripley,  p.  410.  Most  Albanians  are  tall  and 
dark.  C.  H.  Hawes,  Samt  Dorian  Descendants,  p.  358  seq., 
says  that  the  percentage  of  light  eyes  over  light  hair  is  nearly 
ten  times  as  great,  i.  e.,  there  is  3  per  cent  of  light  hair  to 
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30-38  per  cent  light  eyes  among  Albanians  and  selected 
Greeks  and  Cretans.  Also  Glilck,  Zur  Physischen  Anthro- 
pology ier  Albanesen,  pp.  375-376,  and  the  note  to  p.  25  :  35 
of  this  book.  Hall  gives  some  interesting  data  on  p.  533  ai 
his  Ancienl  History  0/  the  Near  East. 

163  ;  36.    Sec  the  note  to  p.  138  :  i  seq. 

164  : 4  seq.  Dinaric  type  identified  with  the  Spartans. 
See  C.  H.  Hswes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25°  seq.,  where  he  discusses  the 
Spartans  and  the  Dinaric  type,  and  Hall,  Ancitnl  History  0/ 
lie  Near  East,  pp.  74  and  573. 

164  :  12.  On  p.  57  of  his  History  of  Greece  Bury  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  Dorians  came  through  Epirus,  and  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  their  invasion  to  the  pressure  of  the 
lUyrians,  to  whom  the  Dorians  were  probably  related.  It  is 
known  that  the  Illyrians  were  round-headed.  Finally  they 
left  the  regions  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  sailed  around  the 
Peloponnesus  to  southeast  Greece,  where  they  settled,  leaving 
only  a  few  Dorians  behind,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
country  they  occupied,  but  ever  afterward  were  of  no  con- 
sequence in  Grrak  history.  Some  bands  went  to  Crete, 
others  on  other  islands  and  some  to  Asia  Minor. 

164  :  15.  Character  of  the  Spartans.  See  Bury,  History 
of  Greece,  pp.  62,  i30,  130-135, 

164  :  31.    See  p.  153  of  this  book. 

165  :  6  seq.    Cf.  the  note  to  p.  119  :  i  and  that  to  p.  223  :  i. 
165  :  10.    G.  ElUot  Smith,  Ancient  Mariners. 

165  :  14.    See  the  note  to  p.  242  :  5  on  languages, 
166:3.    Gibbon,  chap,  XLVIII. 

CHAPTER  VI,  THE  NORDIC  RACE 

167  :  1  seq,  Cf.  Peake,  2,  p.  162,  and  numerous  other 
authorities.    Peake's  summary  is  brief,  clear -and  up  to  date. 

167  :  13  seq.  R.  G.  Latham  was  the  first  to  propound  the 
theory  of  the  European  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  He 
says  that  there  is  "a  tacit  assumption  that  as  the  east  is  the 
probable  quarter  in  which  either  the  human  species  or  the 
greater  part  of  our  civilization  originated,  everything  came 
fn»n  it.    Put  surely  in  this  there  is  a  gonf^sioii  between  the 
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primary  diffusion  of  mankind  over  the  world  at  large  and 
those  secondary  movements  by  which,  according  to  even 
the  ordinary  hypothesis,  the  lithuanians,  etc.,  came  from 
Asia  into  Europe." 

167  :  17.  See  The  SthCtdled  North  European  Race  of  Man- 
kind, by  G.  Retzius.  Linnseus  and  DeLapouge  were  the 
first  to  use  this  term,  homo  Europteus.  See  Rifdey,  pp.  103 
and  131. 

168  :  13.    See  the  notes  to  [q>.  31  :  16  and  214  :  ig. 

168  :  19  seq.  Ripley,  chap,  DC,  p.  aos,  based  on  Arbo, 
Hultkranz  and  others.  Q.  Retzius,  in  the  article  mentioned 
above,  pp.  303-306,  and  aho  Crania  Suecica;  L.  Wilser;  K. 
Penka;  0.  Schrader,  2  and  3;  Feist,  5;  Mathieus  Much;  Hirt, 
i;  and  Peake,  3,  pp.  163-163,  <"%  other  authorities.  There 
are  many  more. 

169  :  I  seq.  G.  Retzius,  3,  p.  303.  See  also  i,  for  the 
racial  homogeneity  of  Sweden. 

169  : 9.    Osbom,  t,  pp.  457-458,  and  authorities  given. 
169  :  14.     Gerard  de  Geer,  A  Geochronology  of  the  Last 
Z2,OOo  Years. 

169  :  30  seq.    See  the  note  to  p.  117  :  18. 

170  :  3  seq.  Cuno,  Forschungen  im  Gebi^  der  alien  ViAka-- 
kmde;  PiSsche,  Der  Arier. 

170  ;  10  seq.  Peake,  a;  Woodni£F,  j,  a;  and  Myres,  i,  p. 
15.  See  also  the  notes  to  pp.  168  :  19  and  Chap.  IX  of  this 
book. 

170  :  21.     See  the  notes  to  pp.  313  seq. 

170  :  99-171  :  12.    See  Osborn's  map,  i,  p.  189. 

171  :  12.    Cf.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  The  Pulse  of  Asia. 
i?i  :  35.     Peake,  a,  and  Montelius,  Sweden  in  Beaihen 

Times,  and  most  of  the  authors  already  given  on  the  subject 
of  the  Nordics. 

172  : 1-25.  Ripley,  pp.  346-348,  and  pp.  353  seq.,  together 
with  the  authorities  quoted,  ^so  Feist,  5,  and  ^borowski, 
I,  pp.  274-378.  Marco  Polo,  about  1398,  in  chap.  XLVI,  of 
his  travels,  says  that  the  Russian  men  were  extremely  well 
favored,  tall  and  with  fair  complexions.  The  women  were 
also  fair  and  of  a  good  size,  with  light  hair  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  long. 
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173  :  9.  See  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.  iii-ii>,  and  the 
notes  to  Chap.  XIV  of  this  book. 

173  :  II.     Saka  or  Sac«.    See  the  notes  to  p.  359  :  ai. 

173  :  IT.  Cimmerians.  For  an  interesting  summary  see 
Zaborowski,  i,pp.  137-138.  For  a  lengthy  discussion  of  them 
and  of  their  migrations,  and  of  their  possible  affiliations  with 
the  Cimbri,  see  Ridgeway,  i,  pp.  387-397.  According  to  the 
best  Assyriologists  the  Cimmerians  are  the  same  people  iriio, 
known  as  the  Ginuri  or  Gimirrai,  according  to  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, were  in  Armenia  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C. 
See  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Sear  East,  p.  495.  Bury, 
History  of  Greece,  also  touches  on  their  raids  in  A^  Minor. 
Miiuis,  p.  115,  believes  them  to  have  been  Scythians.  G. 
Dottin,  p.  23  and  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians  and 
Cimbri,  says:  '"nie  latter  are  without  doubt  Germans,  there- 
fore the  Cimmerians  who  are  the  same  people  are  not  an- 
cestors of  the  Celts,"  The  Cimmerians  were  first  spoken 
of  by  Homer  (Odyssey,  XI,  ia-19)  who  describes  them  as 
Uving  in  perpetual  darkness  in  the  far  North.  Herodotus 
(IV,  11-13)  in  his  account  of  Scythia,  regards  them  as  the 
early  inhabitants  of  south  Russia,  after  whom  the  Bosphorus 
Ctmmerius  and  other  places  were  named,  and  who  were 
driven  by  the  Scyths  along  the  Caucasus  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  century.  Hie 
Cimmerii  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Thra- 
dan  Treres  who  made  their  raids  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  possibly  some  of  them  took  this  route,  having  been  cut 
off  by  the  Scyths  as  the  Alani  were  by  the  Huns.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  Asia 
Minor  was  ravaged  by  northern  nomads  (Herodotus,  IV,  la), 
one  body  of  whom  is  called  in  Assyrian  sources  Gimirrtu 
and  is  represented  as  coming  through  the  Caucasus.  They 
were  Aryan-speaking,  to  judge  by  the  few  proper  names  pre- 
served. To  the  north  of  the  Euxine  their  main  body  was 
merged  finally  with  the  Scyths.  Later  writers  have  often 
confused  them  with  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland.  There  is  no  re- 
lation between  the  Cimbri  and  the  Cymbry  or  Cymry,  a 
word  derived  from  the  Welsh  Combrox  and  used  by  them  to 
denote  their  own  people.    See  the  note  to  p.  174  :  26. 
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173  :  14.    Medes.    See  the  notes  to  p.  254  :  13. 

173  :  14.  Adueans  and  Phiygians.  See  Pealte,  z,  who 
dates  them  at  2000  B.  C.  Bury  says,  pp.  5  and  44  seq.: 
"after  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium  B.  C,  but  there 
were  previous  and  long-forgotten  invasions."  Consult  also 
RJdgeway,  i,  and  the  notes  to  pp.  158-161  and  335  :  11  of 
this  book. 

173  :  16.    See  the  note  to  p.  157  :  10. 

173  :  18.  The  Nordics  cross  the  Rhine  into  Gaul.  Rice 
Hobnes,  2,  pp.  11-12,  gives  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  as  the 
date  when  tall  fair  Celts  first  crossed  the  Rhine  west- 
ward, "but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  homogeneous.  .  .  . 
Physically  they  resembled  the  tall  fair  Germans  whom  Ciesar 
and  Tacitus  describe,  but  they  differed  from  them  in  char- 
acter and  customs  as  well  as  in  speech."  See  also  p.  336,  at 
the  bottom,  where  he  remarks; "  Early  in  the  Hallstatt  period 
a  tall  dolichocephahc  race  appeared  in  the  Jura  and  the  Doubs, 
who  may  have  been  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Celts."  1000 
B.  C.  for  the  a[^>earance  of  the  Celts  on  the  Rhine  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate  d  the  date  at  which  these  Nordics  ap- 
pear in  western  Europe,  as  that  would  be  nearly  four  cen- 
turies after  the  appearance  of  the  Achsans  in  Greece  and 
fully  two  centuries  after  the  appearance  of  Nordics  who  spoke 
Aryan  in  Italy.  The  Hallstatt  culture  (see  p.  i  ig)  with  which 
the  invasion  of  these  Nordics  is  generally  associated  had 
been  in  full  development  for  four  or  five  centuries  before  the 
date  here  given  for  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  700  B.  C, 
given  by  many  authorities,  seems  to  the  author  too  late  by 
several  centuries. 

173  :  18  seq.  G.  Dottin,  Manud  Cdtique,  pp.  453  seq., 
says:  "Xf  the  Celts  originated  in  Gaul,  it  is  likely  that  their 
language  would  have  left  in  our  nomenclature  more  traces 
than  we  find,  and  above  all,  that  the  Celtic  denominations 
would  be  applied  as  well  to  mountains  and  water  courses  as 
to  inhabited  places.  .  .  .  According  to  D'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  these  names  were  Ligurian.  Thus  the  Celts  would  have 
named  only  fortresses,  and  the  names  properly  geographic 
would  be  due  to  the  populations  which  preceded  them.  .  .  . 
These  constituted  for  the  most  part  the  plebs,  reduced  almost 
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to  the  state  of  slavery,  which  the  Celtic  aristocracy  of  Druids 
and  Equites  dominated.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
derives  the  Celts  from  central  Europe,  one  explains  better 
both  the  presence  in  central  Europe  of  numerous  place  names, 
proving  the  establishment  of  dwellings  of  the  Celts,  and  their 
invasions  into  southeastern  Europe,  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive if  they  had  had  to  traverse  the  German  forests.  The 
migration  of  a  people  to  a  more  fertile  country  is  natural 
enough;  the  departure  <^  the  Celts  from  a  fertile  country  like 
Gaul  to  a  less  fertile  country  like  Gennany  would  be  very 
unlikely,"  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tacitus  won- 
dered why  anyone  should  want  to  live  in  Germany,  with  its 
disagreeable  climate,  trackless  forests  and  endless  swamps. 

Dottin  adds  the  interesting  bit  of  information,  on  p.  197, 
that  the  Gauls,  mixed  with  the  Illyrians  (Alpines)  were  the 
farmers  of  old  Gaul.  The  real  Gauls  were  warriors  and 
hunters. 

173  :  33.    Teutons.    Rice  Holmes,  2,  pp.  546  seq. 

173  :  36  stq.  Deniker,  3,  p.  331;  Oman,  EngUind  Before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  jfp.  13  seq.  For  Celts  and  Teutons 
consult  also  G.  de  MortUlet,  La  formation  de  la  nation  fran- 
Saise,  {^.  114  seq. 

174  : 1.  Goidels.  Rice  Holmes,  i,  pp.  sag,  409-410,  and 
*.  PP-  3i9"3^i  says  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  B.  C,  but  Montelius  and  others  give  800.  G.  Dot- 
tin,  pp.  457-460,  and  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  4,  t.  I,  pp. 
343-343 ,  contend  that  there  is  no  historical  record  of  it.  The 
date  depends  upon  whether  the  word  xaaa-htpov,  which  des- 
ignates "tin"  in  the  Iliad,  is  a  Celtic  word.  See  also  Oman, 
3,  pp.  13-14,  and  Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  pp.  i,  2. 

174  :  7.  Rice  Holmes,  a,  pp.  308  seq.  and  325  seq.;  Dot- 
tin,  pp.  I  and  3,  and  his  Conclusion.  Also  numerous  other 
writers,  eq>ecially  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  in  various  vol- 
umes of  the  Revue  Celtique. 

174  :  10.  Nordidzed  Alpines.  Dottin,  p.  337:  "Cfesar 
tells  us  that  the  Plebs  of  Gaul  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
slavery.  It  did  not  dare  by  itself  to  do  anything  and  was 
never  consulted."    Cf.  note  to  p.  173  :  20. 

174  :  II.     Gauls  in  the  Crimea.     Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of 
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Greece,  p.  387,  quotes  Strabo  (309  and  507)  and  the  long  Pro- 
togenes  inscription  from  Olbia  {Corp.  Inscr.  Grac.,  II,  no. 
2058). 

174  :  15.  Migration  of  Nordics  ftom  Germany.  It  oc- 
curred about  the  eighth  century  B,  C,  according  to  many 
authors,  among  them  G.  Dottin,  pp.  341, 457-458.  "Cxsar, 
Livy,  Justinius,  summing  up  Pompeius  Trogus,  Appian  and 
Plutarch,  without  doubt  following  a  Common  source,  even 
think  that  excess  population  is  the  cause  of  the  Gallic  migra- 
tions. It  is  one  of  dbe  reasons  to  which  Cseaar  attributes  the 
emigration  of  the  Helvetii.  Cisalpine  Gaul  nourished  an 
immense  population." 

174  :  31.  Cymiy  move  westward.  See  Rice  Holmes,  3, 
pp.  319-321;  Oman,  2,  pp.  13  seq.  and  especially  p.  16; 
Deniker,  2,  pp.  310-322 ;  Dottin,  pp.  460  seq.  Both  Rhys  and 
Jones,  in  the  Wetsk  People,  and  G.  Dottin,  surest  that  this 
movement  was  only  part  of  one  great  migration  which  dis- 
persed the  Nordics  from  a  central  home.  Their  a[^>eamncc 
in  Greece  as  Galatians  at  about  the  same  time  may  be  ascribed 
to  this  migration.    See  the  notes  to  p.  158  :  i  seq. 

Oman  and  ntany  other  authorities  think  the  movement 
occurred  some  time  before  325  B.  C. 

174  :  21  seq.  Cymry  and  Belgae.  The  Cymry  or  Beige 
were  "P  Celtic"  in  speech.  They  first  ^ipeared  in  history 
about  300  B.  C,  equipped  with  a  culture  (rf  the  second  iron 
period  called  La  T^ie.  The  classic  authors  were  apparently 
uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  Germans  (or  Teu- 
tons), but  they  appear  to  have  been  largely  composed  of  this 
element,  and  to  have  arrived  previously  from  Scandinavia 
and  to  have  adapted  the  Celtic  tongue.  These  Belgie  drove 
out  the  earlier  "Q  Celts"  or  Goidels,  and  the  pressure  they 
exerted  caused  many  of  the  later  migrations  6t  the  Goidels 
or  Gauls. 

The  groups  of  tribes  which  in  Cesar's  time  occupied  the 
part  of  France  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Seine  were  known 
as  Beige,  wbile  the  same  people  who  had  crossed  to  the  north 
of  the  channel  were  called  Brythons.  To  avoid  designating 
these  groui>s  separately  the  author  has  called  all  these  tribes 
Cymry,  although  the  term  can  properly  be  applied  only  to 
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the  "P  Celts"  c^  Wales,  who  adopted  this  designation  for 
themselves  about  the  sixth  century  A.  D,,  according  to  Rhys 
and  Jones,  p.  a6,  where  we  read:  "The  singular  is  Cymro, 
the  plural  Cynuy.  The  word  Cymro,  is  derived  from  the 
earlier  Cumbrox  or  Combrox,  which  is  parallel  to  the  Gaulid 
Allobrox  (plural  Allobroges)  a  name  applied  by  the  Gauls  to 
certain  Ligurians  whose  country  they  conquered.  ...  As 
the  word  is  to  be  traced  to  Cumbra-land  (Cumberhmd),  its 
use  must  have  extended  to  the  Brythons"  (see  Rice  Holmes, 
9,  p.  15,  where  he  saj^  the  firythons  spread  the  La  Tkie 
culture).  "  But  as  the  name  Cymry  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known, not  only  in  Brittany,  but  also  in  Cornwall,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  it  cannot  have  acquired  anything  like  na- 
tional signiiicance  for  any  length  of  time  before  the  battle 
of  Deorham  in  the  year  577,  when  the  West  Saxons  perma- 
nently severed  the  Celts  west  of  the  Severn  from  their  kins- 
men (of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  etc.,  as  now  known). 

"Thus  it  Is  probable  that  the  national  significance  of  the 
term  Cymro  may  date  from  the  sixth  century  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Goidelic 
and  Brythonic  populations  under  hi^  pressure  from  without 
by  the  Saxons  and  Angles."  Therefore  it  is  a  purely  Welsh 
term,  properly  speaking.  Broca,  in  the  M6moires  d'antkro- 
pologie,  I,  871,  p.  395,  is  responsible  for  the  word  as  applied 
to  the  invaders  of  Gaul  who  spoke  Celtic,  He  called  them 
Kimris,  See  also  his  remarks  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  soctSt 
d'Aniftropologie,  XI,  1861,  pp.  308-309,  and  the  article  by  L. 
Wilser  in  LAnikropologie,  XIV,  1903,  pp.  496-497. 

175  :  13  seq.  See  the  notes  to  p.  33  :  8;  also  Rice  Holmes, 
2,  p.  337;  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  118  stq.  Tayloi,  i,  p.  109, 
says  that  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  Teu- 
tons and  Celts,  but  a  radical  difference  in  skulls,  the  Teu- 
tonic being  more  dolichocephalic.  Both  are  tall,  large- 
limbed  and  fair.  The  Teuton  is  distinguished  by  a  pink 
and  white  skin,  the  Celt  is  more  florid  and  inclined  to  freckle. 
The  Teuton  eye  is  bhie,  that  of  the  Celt  gray,  green,  or  gray- 
ish blue. 

175  :  21  seq.  Rice  Holmes,  a,  p.  326  seq.,  gives  a  summaiy 
of  the  descriptions  of  various  classic  authors.    Salomon 
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Reinacb,  i,  pp.  80  seq.,  discusses  Pausanias'  detailed  recital 
of  the  event.  For  the  original  see  Pausanias,  X,  12.  Cf. 
also  the  note  to  p.  15S  :  i. 

176  :  15-177  :  27.  The  series  of  notes  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  author  on  the  wanderings  of  these  Germanic 
tribes  proved  so  lengthy,  and  the  relationships  of  the  peoples 
under  discussion  so  intricate,  that  they  grew  beyond  all 
t«asonable  proportions  as  notes,  and  carried  the  subject  far 
a£eld.  Hence  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  them  in  this  con- 
nection and  to  embody  them  in  another  work. 

Perhaps  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
results  of  the  research  have  made  it  clear  that  all  of  these 
tribes  were  related  by  blood  and  by  language,  and  came 
originally  from  Scandinavia  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  For  some  unknown  reason,  such  as  pressure  of 
population,  they  began,  one  after  another,  a  southward 
movement  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  the  Christian 
Era,  which  brought  them  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world.  Their  wanderings  were  very  extensive 
and  covered  Europe  from  southern  Russia  and  the  Crimea 
to  Spain,  and  even  to  Africa.  Many  of  these  tribes  broke 
up  into  smaller  groups  under  distinct  names,  or  united  with 
others  to  form  large  confederacies.  Not  only  did  some  of 
them  clash  with  each  other  almost  to  the  point  of  extermina- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  obtain  lands,  but  in  attempting  to 
avtnd  the  Huns  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
broke  through  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  at  various  points. 
From  the  Romans  they  gained  many  of  the  ideas  which  were 
later  incorporated  by  them  in  the  various  European  nations 
which  they  founded.  The  result  of  their  conquests  was  to 
establish  a  Nordic  nobiUty  and  upper  class  in  practically 
every  country  of  Europe, — a  condition  which  has  remained 
to  the  present  day. 

177  :  12.  Varangians.  See  the  note  on  the  Varangians, 
to  p.  189  :  24. 

177  ;  18.    See  Jordanes,  History  of  the  Goths. 

177  :  27.  D'Arbois  de  Jubamville,  2,  pp.  92-93 ;  Taylor, 
Words  and  Places,  p.  45;  and  G.  Dottin,  Manuel  CeiUque,  p. 
28.    This  word  came  from  VoUa,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe 
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of  the  upper  Rhine.  Their  name,  to  the  neighboring  Teu- 
tons, came  to  designate  a  foreigner.  The  Voles  were  sepa^ 
rated  into  two  branches,  the  Aiecomid,  established  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne,  and  the  Tectoai^es,  in  the  region 
of  tlie  upper  Garonne.  The  term  Volcse  has  become  among 
the  Germans  Walak,  then  WaUh,  from  which  is  derived 
Wdsch,  wliich  designates  the  people  of  Romance  language, 
such  as  the  Italians  and  Frendi.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
it  has  become  Wedk,  from  which  the  derivation  Wdsk,  which 
designates  the  Gauls,  and  nowadays  their  fOTmcr  compa- 
triots who  migrated  to  England  and  settled  in  Wales. 

CHAPTER  VII.  TEUTONIC  EUROPE 

179 :  10.  Mikklegard.  "The  Great  City."  This  was 
the  name  given  to  Byzantium  by  the  Goths. 

ifo  :  2-II.  Procopius,  Vandaiic  War;  Gibbon,  chaps. 
XXXI-XXXVIII;  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe. 

181  :  14.     Gibbon,  chaps.  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII. 

183  : 1.    Eginhard,  The  Life  oj  Charlettmgne. 

183  :  24.  The  Political  History  of  Englotid,  vol.  V,  by  H. 
A.  L.  Fisher,  p.  305:  "While  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
collecting  tithes  from  their  clergy  for  the  Holy  War,  and 
papal  collectors  were  selling  indulgences  to  the  scandal  of 
some  scrupulous  minds,  the  empire  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Maximilian  on  January  19, 1519.  For  a  few  months 
diplomacy  was  busy  with  the  choice  of  a  successor.  The  king 
rf  France  (Francis  I)  poured  money  into  Germany,  and  was 
supported  in  his  candidature  by  the  pope;  the  king  of  Eng- 
land (Henry  VUI)  sent  Pace  to  counteract  French  designs 
with  the  electors;  but  the  issue  was  never  really  in  doubt. 
Germany  would  not  tolerate  a  French  ruler;  and  on  June  zS, 
1519,  Charles  of  Spain  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans." 

184 : 8.  Depopulation.  (Thirty  Years'  War.)  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History,  vol.  IV,  p.  418,  says  that  Germany 
was  particularly  afOicted.  The  data  are  uiu%liable,  but  the 
population  of  the  empire  was  probably  reduced  by  two- 
thirds,  or  from  16,000,000  to  less  than  6,000,000.  Bavaria, 
Franconia  and  Swabia  suffered  most.    W.   Menzel  says: 
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"Germany  is  reckoned  by  some  to  have  lost  one-half,  by 
others,  two-thirds,  of  her  entire  population  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  In  Saxony  900,000  men  had  fallen  within  ten 
years;  in  Bohemia  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  demise 
of  Frederick  II,  before  the  last  deplorable  inroads  made  by 
Barier  and  Torstenson,  had  sunk  to  one-fourth,  Augsburg, 
instead  of  80,000  had  t8,ooo  inhabitants.  Every  province, 
every  town  throughout  the  Empire  had  suffered  at  an  equal 
ratio,  with  the  exception  of  Tyrol.  .  .  .  The  working  class 
had  almost  totally  disappeared.  In  Franconia  the  misery 
and  depopulation  had  reached  such  an  extent  that  the  Fran- 
conian  estates,  with  the  assent  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes, 
abolished  in  1650  the  celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  per- 
mitted each  man  to  have  two  wives.  .  .  .  The  nobility  were 
compelled  by  necessity  to  enter  the  services  of  the  princes, 
the  citizens  were  impoverished  and  powerless,  the  peasantry 
had  be?n  utterly  demoralized  by  military  rule  and  reduced 
to  servitude."  It  has  been  said  that  the  dty  of  Berlin  con- 
tained but  300  citizens;  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  but  300 
farmers.  In  character,  intelligence  and  in  morality,  the 
German  people  were  set  back  two  hundred  years.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  here,  numerous 
others  who  make  the  same  observations,  in  fact,  this  de- 
population is  one  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

See  also  Anton  Gindcly,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
p.  398. 

184  :  31  seq.  The  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  8, 
1916;  and  Parsons,  Anthroptdogical  (H>servatfons  <m  German 
Prisoners  of  War. 

185  :  6,    See  the  note  to  p.  196  :  37. 

CHAPTER  Vra.    THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
NORDICS 

18S  :  5.    Beddoe,  4;  Ripley,  cbs^.  VI. 
188  :  II.    BriUsk  Medical  Journal  for  April  8,  1916. 
1S8  :  15,    Ripley,  pp.  asi  and  469,  and  the  authorities 
quoted. 
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188  :  34-189  :  6.  P.  Rretscfamer;  and,  on  the  history  of 
High  and  Low  German,  see  Herman  Paul,  Grundriss  dcr 
Germanischen  PkiltHagie;  The  Encydapadia  BrUannka,  under 
German  Language,  gives  a  good  summary. 

189  :  7.    Ripley,  p.  356. 

189  : 1 3.  Villari,  The  Barbarian  Invasions  of  Italy;  Thos. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders. 

189  :  15.  Brenner  Pass.  See  Rice  Holmes,  Casar's  Ctm- 
quesl  of  Gaul,  p.  37;  Ripley,  p.  390;  and  most  histories  of  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy. 

189  :  34.  Varangians.  Most  of  the  early  historians  of 
Russia  and  Germany  and  the  monk  Nestor,  who  was  the 
earliest  annalist  of  the  Russians,  agree  in  deriving  the  Varan- 
gians or  Varegnes  from  Scandinavia.  They  probably  were 
more  of  the  same  people  whom  we  &nd  as  Varini  on  the  con- 
tinental shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  names  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  Russian  monarchy  are  Scandinavian  or 
Northman.  Their  language,  aa»rding  to  Constantinc  Pot- 
phyrogenitus,  dififered  essentially  from  the  Sclavonian.  The 
author  of  the  annals  of  St.  Berlin,  who  first  names  the  Rus- 
sians (Rhos)  iDtheyear939ofhisannals, assigns  them  Sweden 
for  their  a>untry.  Luitprand  calls  them  the  same  as  the 
Normans.  The  Finns,  Laplanders  and  Esthonians  speak  of 
the  Swedes  to  the  present  day  as  Roots,  Rootsi,  Ruora, 
Rootslane  or  Rudersman,  meaning  rowers.  See  Schlozer,  in 
his  Nestor,  p.  60;  and  Malte  Brun,  p.  378,  as  well  as  Kluchevsky, 
vol.  I,  pp.  56-76  and  92.  The  Varangians,  according  to 
Gibbon,  formed  the  body-guard  trf  the  Greek  Emperor  at 
Byzantium.  These  were  the  Russian  Varangians,  who  made 
their  way  to  that  city  by  the  eastern  routes.  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  Words  and  Places,  p.  no,  remarks  that  "for  cen- 
turies the  Varangian  Guard  upheld  the  tottering  throne  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors."  This  Varangian  Guard  was  very 
largely  reinforced  by  Saxons  fleeing  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England.  The  name  Varangi  is  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical with  FratA,  and  is  the  term  used  in  the  Levant  to  des- 
ignate Christians  of  the  western  rite,  from  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  down  to  the  present  time.  Cf.  Ferangistan — land 
of  the  Franks,  or,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  "Europe,"  espedaUy 
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western  Europe.  E.  B.  Soane,  To  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdi- 
stan in  Disguise,  uses  the  phrase  d  la  ferangi  as  describing 
an)rthing  imported  from  western  Europe. 

190  : 1.    Deniker,  2,  pp.  333-334;  Ripley. 

190  : 9.     Deniker,  the  same. 

190  :  13.    Ripley,  pp.  181-183. 

190  :  15.    Ripley,  k>.  343  *«?■ 

190  :  19.  See  the  notes  to  [^.  131  :  36,  140  :  i  seq.  and 
iq6  :  18. 

190  :  a6.    See  p.  140  of  this  book. 

192  : 1  seq.  D'ArtKiis  de  Jubainville,  i,  t  XIV,  pp.  357- 
395;  Feist,  5,  p.  36s-  Col,  W.  R.  Livennore,  in  correspon- 
dence, says  that  practically  all  students  on  Uie  Celtiberian 
question  agree  upon  the  point  where  the  Celts  entered  Spain, 
namely,  that  designated  by  de  Jubainville.  They  passed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  across  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  rail- 
toad  from  Paris  to  Madrid  now  crosses,  about  500  B.  C, 
between  the  time  of  Avienus,  it  525  and  Herodotus,  ±  443. 
In  the  time  of  Avienus  the  Ligurians  had  both  ends  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  Arapurias  to  Bayonne,  and  controlled  the 
sources  of  the  Batis.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Gauls 
had  the  country  up  to  the  Curretes.  See  also  MUllenhoff, 
Deutsche  AUertumskunde,  II,  p.  238,  and  Deniker,  3,  p.  321. 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  363-364,  says: 
"The  name  Celtiberian  was  adopted  at  the  time  of  Hannibal, 
who  entered  Spain,  married  a  Celt,  and  thus  won  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Celts  in  hla  march  on  Rome.  .  .  .  The  name 
Celtiberian  is  the  generic  tenn  for  designating  the  Celts  es- 
tablished in  the  center  of  Spain,  but  the  word  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  less  extended  sense  to  designate  only  one  part  of 
this  important  group." 

192  :  8.     Sergi,  4,  p.  70.    See  also  p.  156  of  this  book. 

19Z  :  14.  See  the  note  to  p.  i  j6,  or  Ridgeway,  Tiie  Early 
Age  of  Greece,  p.  375. 

192  :  j8.  Ridgeway,  op.  cit.,  p.  375.  This  may  refer  to 
the  veins  showing  blue  through  the  fair  Nordic  skin. 

192  :  18.  Ridgeway,  op.  cit.,  p.  375,  Here  he  says:  "The 
Visigoths  became  the  master  race,  and  from  them  the  Span- 
ish Grandees,  among  whom  fair  hair  is  a  common  feature. 
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derive  their  sangre  axtU.  After  a  glorious  struggle  t 
the  Saracens,  which  served  to  keep  alive  their  martial  ardor 
and  thus  brace  up  the  ancient  vigor  of  the  race,  from  the 
j6th  century  onward  the  Visigothic  wave  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted its  initial  energy,  and  the  aboriginal  stratum  has 
more  and  more  come  to  the  surface  and  has  thus  left  Spain 
sapless  and  supine." 

19a  :  23.  Taylor,  a,  pp.  308-309,  says:  "  From  the  name  of 
the  same  nation, — the  Goths  of  Spain, — are  derived  curiously 
enough,  two  names,  one  implying  extreme  honor,  the  other 
extreme  contempt.  The  Spanish  noble,  who  boasts  that  the 
sangre  asul  of  the  Goths  runs  in  his  veins  with  no  admixture, 
calls  himself  an  hidalgo,  that  is,  a  son  of  the  Goth,  as  his 
proudest  title."  A  footnote  to  this  reads:  "The  old  etymol- 
ogy Hijo  d'algo,  son  of  someone,  has  been  universally  given 
up  in  favor  of  At'  d'ai  Go,  son  of  the  Goth.  (More  correctly 
ki'del  Go'.)  See  a  paper  'On  Oc  and  Oyl'  translated  by 
Bishop  Thiilwall,  for  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  11,  p. 
337,"  Taylor  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  version 
hi'  d'  algo,  son  of  someone,  is  still  given  as  the  origin  of  this 
word  in  R.  Barda's  Primer  Diccionaria  Gtneral  Etimolagico 
de  la  Ltngua  EspaAol. 

Concerning  some  other  derivations  Taylor  continues:  "Of 
Gothic  blood  scarcely  less  pure  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
Hidalgos,  are  the  Cagots  of  Southern  France,  a  race  of  out- 
cast pariahs,  who  in  every  village  live  apart,  executing  every 
vile  or  disgraceful  kind  of  toil,  and  with  wh<Mn  the  poorest 
peasant  refuses  to  associate.  These  Cagots  are  the  descen- 
dants of  those  Spanish  Goths,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors,  fled  to  Aquitaine,  where  they  were  protected  by 
Qiarles  Martel.  But  the  reproach  of  Arianism  clung  to 
them,  and  religious  bigotry  branded  them  with  the  name 
cd  gots  or  'Got^c  Dogs,'  a  name  which  still  clings  to  them, 
and  keeps  them  apart  from  their  fellow-men." 

Elsewhere  we  find  the  following:  "The  fierce  and  intoler- 
ant Arianism  of  the  Visigothic  conquerors  of  Spain  has  given 
us  another  word.  The  word  Visigoth  has  become  Bigot, 
and  thus  on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  language  the  Cath<^C3 
have  handed  down  to  perpetual  infamy  the  name  and  nation 
of  theiT  persecutors." 
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193  :  14  seq.  Cf.  TteLapouge,  L'Aryen,  p.  343,  where  he 
says  that  the  exoduK  of  the  Conquistadoiea  was  fatal  to 
Spain. 

193  :  17.  Rtce  Holmes,  3;  and  the  note  to  p.  69  of  this 
book. 

194  : 1.    See  the  note  to  p.  173. 

194  :  8.  Ridgcway,  i,  p.  373,  says:  "We  know  from  Strabo 
and  odier  writers  that  the  Aquitani  were  distinctly  Iberian." 
Consult  also  Rice  Hohnes,  a,  p.  13,  where  be  quotes  Ciesar. 

194  :  14  »f-  Ridgeway,  «p.  eit.,  pp.  372  and  395;  Rj^ley, 
chap.  VII,  pp.  137  «y. 

194  :  19  Mf.  Ri<x  Holnes,  3,  under  Belgte,  i^.  5,  ja,  357, 
259i  304-305.  30S-309.  3"f  315.  3i*-3as;  and  AndetU  BriU 
a*»,  p.  445-  The  modem  con^>osition  of  the  Frendi  popt^ 
tion  has  been  investigated  by  Edmond  Bayle  and  Dr.  Leon 
MacAuHffe,  who  find  that  there  is  decided  race  mixture,  with 
chestnut  ptgmmtation  of  hau;  and  eyes  predominating. 
Bkmd  traits  were  found  to  be  ^most  confined  to  the  north 
and  east,  while  brunet  characters  prevail  in  the  south.  Pure 
black  liair  is  exceedingly  rare. 

19s  :  14.  Vande^indere,  Stchtrckts  am  I'EUmolopt  de 
la  BdgiqiK,  pp.  569-574;  Rice  Hohnes,  2,  p.  333;  Beddoe,  4, 
pp.  21  seq.  and  73. 

19s  :  18.  Ridgeway,  i,  p.  373;  Ripley,  p.  137;  Rice 
Ifolmes,  3;  and  Feist,  5,  p.  14. 

195  :  3$  seq.  Franks  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Eginhard,  in 
his  Life  of  Charhmagne,  p.  7,  states  the  following;  "There 
were  two  great  diviaic»is  or  tribes  of  the  Franks,  the  Salians, 
deri\dog  their  name  [oobaUy  from  the  river  Isda,  the  Yssel, 
who  dwelt  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  the  Ripuarians,  probably 
&om  Ripa,  a  bank,  who  dwelt  about  the  banks  of  the  middle 
Rhine.  Hie  latter  were  1^  far  the  most  numerous,  and 
spread  over  a  greater  extent  of  country;  but  to  the  Salians 
belongs  the  glory  of  founding  the  great  Prankish  kingdom 
under  the  royal  line  of  the  Merwings"  (Merovingians). 

196  :  3  seq.    Ripley,  p.  157;  DeLapouge,  pasiim. 

ig6  :  7  seq.  Oman,  2,  |^.  499  seq.;  Beddoe,  4,  p.  94  aiul 
diap.  VII;  Flcure  and  James,  pp.  lai,  129;  Taylor,  2,  p.  129; 
Rifi^,  H>.  151-153,  316-317- 
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196  :  18  seq.    DeLapouge,  passim;  Ripley,  pp.  150-155. 

197  : 3.  See  David  Start  Jordan,  War  and  the  Breed,  pp. 
61  seq.  This  stature  has  somiewhat  recovered  inrecent  years. 
It  is  now,  in  Corr^,  only  a  cm.  below  the  average  for  the 
whole  of  France.  See  Grilliire,  pp.  39a  seq.  W.  R.  Inge, 
OtUsfoken  Essays,  pp.  41-43:  "The  notion  that  frequent  war 
is  a  healthy  tonic  for  a  nation  is  scarcely  tenable.  Its  dys- 
genic  effect,  by  eliminating  the  strongest  and  healthiest  of 
the  population  while  leaving  the  wef^lings  at  home  to  be 
the  fathers  of  the  next  generation,  is  no  new  discovery.  It 
has  been  supported  by  a  succession  of  men,  such  as  Tenon, 
Dufau,  Foissac,  DeLapouge  and  Richet  in  France;  Tiede- 
mann  and  Seeck  in  Gennany;  Guerrini  in  Italy;  Kellogg  and 
Starr  Jordan  in  America.  The  case  is  indeed  overwhelming. 
The  lives  destroyed  in  war  are  nearly  all  males,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  sex  equilibrium  of  the  population.  They  are  in 
the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  greatest  fecundity;  and  they 
are  picked  from  a  list  out  of  which  from  ao  to  30  per  cent 
have  been  rejected  for  phydcal  unfitness.  It  seems  to  be 
proved  that  the  children  bom  in  France  during  the  Napoleonic 
wan  were  poor  and  undersized,  30  millimeters  below  the 
normal  height." 

197  :  II.    DeLapouge.^iufJm,' RiceHolmes,3,pp.3o65ef. 

197  ;  19-198 :  10.  R.  Collignon,  AfUttropohgie  d?  la 
France,  pp.  3  seq.;  DeLapouge,  Les  Selections  soctales;  Rip- 
ley, i^.  87-S9;  Inge,  p.  41;  Jordan,  passim. 

198  :  13.  Conscript  Armies.  Two  interesting  letters  bear- 
ing on  the  racial  differences  composing  conscript  and  volun- 
teer armies  in  the  recent  World  War  may  here  be  quoted. 

The  first,  from  Mr.  T.  Rice  Holmes,  relates  to  the  English 
army  of  Kitchener  in  1915.  "Perhaps  it  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  in  1915  when  recruits  belonging  to  Kitchener's 
army  were  training  near  Rochampton,  I  noticed  that  almost 
every  man  was  fair, — not,  of  course,  with  the  pronounced 
fairness  of  the  men  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  are  descended 
from  Scandinavians,  but  with  such  fairness  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  England.    These  men,  as  you  know,  were  volunteers." 

The  second,  from  DeLapouge,  concerns  our  American 
army  in  France.    "I  have  been  able  to  verify  for  myself 
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your  observations  on  the  American  srmy.  The  first  to  ar- 
rive were  all  volunteers,  all  dolicho-blonds;  but  the  draft 
afterwards  brought  in  inferior  elements.  At  St.  Nazaire,  at 
Tours,  and  at  PoictJers,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  American 
soldiers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  I  have  been  able  to 
formulate  for  myself  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  types." 

199  :  9.  H.  Belloc,  The  Old  Road;  Peake,  Memorials  of 
Old  Leicestershire,  pp.  34-41;  Fleure  and  James,  p.  127. 

199  :  23.  See  the  notes  to  pp.  174  :  21  and  247  : 3  of  this 
book. 

199  :  29-300  :  II.  See  p.  131  of  this  book;  also  Rice 
Holmes,  i,  pp.  231-236,  434,  455-456;  and  2,  p.  15. 

200  :  10.  C/.  Rice  Holmes,  i,  pp.  446,  449  and  the  note 
on  451;  also  Oman,  2,  p.  16. 

200  :  12.  Inferred  from  Rice  Holmes,  1,  p.  232;  also  Bed* 
doe,  4,  p.  31. 

200  :  18.  Oman,  2,  pp.  174-175  and  chap.  HI  seq.,  treats 
specially  of  these  times.  See  also  Beddoe,  4,  pp.  36,  37  and 
diap.  V. 

200  :  24.    Oman,  2,  pp.  215-219. 

201  :  I.    Villari,  vol  I,  or  Hodgkin. 

201  :6  seq.  Oman,  2;  Ripley,  pp.  154,  156;  Beddoe,  4, 
p.  94;  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  121,  119;  Taylor,  2. 

201  :  II  seq.  Beddoe,  4,  chap.  VII  and  the  notes  to  p. 
196  :  7  of  this  book. 

201  :  18  seq.    See  pp.  63,  64. 

201  :  23  seq.  See  the  notes  to  p.  247,  Decline  of  the 
Nordic  type  in  England.  Beddoe,  H.;  Fleure  and  James; 
Peake  and  Horton,  A  Saxon  Graveyard  at  East  Shefford,  Berks, 
p-  103. 

303  :  4.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  148. 

203  :  13.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  92  and  also  chap.  XII. 

302  :  17.     Ripley,  under  Ireland. 

303  :  33  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  jo8  :  i. 

203  :  5  seq.  The  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  Irish.  If 
there  is  any  indication  of  the  intellectual  rating  of  various 
fore^  countries  to  be  derived  from  the  draft  examinations 
of  our  foreign-bom,  grouped  according  to  place  of  nativity, 
a  p^ter  by  Major  Bingham  <rf  Washington,  in  regard  to  "The 
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Relation  of  Intelligence  Ratings  to  Nativity  "  may  be  quoted. 
The  total  number  of  fweign-bom  examined,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  this  report,  was  13,407,  whlie  the  total  number  of 
native-bom  whites  was  93,973.  Only  countries  were  con- 
adered  which  were  represented  by  more  than  100  men  in  the 
examinations.  The  tests  were  divided  into  those  for  Uterates 
and  those  fw  illiterates,  30  that  even  men  not  speaking  Eng- 
lish could  be  graded.  In  these  examinations  the  Irish  made 
a  surprisingly  poor  showing,  falling  far  below  the  English 
and  Scotch,  who  stood  very  high,  as  well  as  below  the  Ger- 
mans, Austiians,  French-Canadians,  Danes,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians, Swedes  and  Norw^ians,  being  about  on  a  par  with 
the  Russians,  Poles  and  Italians.  Tlierefore,  if  tluse  tests 
are  any  criterion  of  intellectual  ability,  the  Irish  an  notice- 
ably inferior. 
303  :  18.    See  p.  133  (A  this  book. 

303  :  34.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  139  and  chap,  XIV. 

304  :  r.    See  the  note  to  p.  150  :  si. 

304  :  5.  Hiere  is  an  amusing  discussion  in  Rice  Holmes, 
I,  on  the  Pictish  question.  See  pp.  409-434.  Rice  Holmes 
contends  that  the  Picts  were  not  pure  renmants  of  the  Pre- 
Cettic  inhabitants,  but  a  mixture  of  these  with  Celts.  The 
term  Picts  has  been  very  widely  accepted  as  a  designation  for 
those  Pre-Celtic  inhabitants,  who  were  certainly  there.  No 
other  name  has  been  given  for  them  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  here,  and  that  Rice  Holmes  himseU  is  obliged 
to  use  it  on  p.  456.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  peruse 
pp.  13-id  of  Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Wdtk  People.  Appendix 
B,  of  that  volume  (pp.  617  seq.),  written  by  Sir  J,  Mwris 
Jones,  entitled  "Pre-Aryan  Syntax  in  Insular  Celtic,"  shows 
the  Anaryan  survivals  in  W^sh  and  Irish  to  be  remarkably 
similar  to  ancient  Egyptian,  iriiich,  with  the  Berber  of  inter- 
mediate situation,  belongs  to  the  great  Hamitic  family  of 
languages  and  was  the  tongue  d  the  primitive  Mediter- 
raneans. For  Beddoe's  opinion  see  4,  p.  36.  On  p.  347  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Highland  people:  "Every  here  and  there 
a  decidedly  Iberian  physic^^nomy  appears,  which  makes  one 
think  Professor  Rhys  right  in  sui^>osing  that  the  Picts  were 
in  part,  at  least,  ^  that  stock."    See  Hector  McLean,  i, 
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p.  170,  where  he  suggests  that  the  Picts  were  originally  the 
Pktones  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  In  Gaul. 

The  name  Pixie,  met  with  so  frequently  in  Irish  legends, 
and  relatii^  to  little  people  similar  to  dwarfs,  may  have  some 
connection  with  these  shy  little  Mediterraneans  whom  the 
Nordics  found  on  their  arrival  and  who  were  forced  back  by 
them  into  inaccessible  districts. 

204  :  19.  See  the  article  on  "Pre-Aryan  Syntax  in  In- 
sular Celtic,"  just  mentioned,  and  Beddoe,  4,  p.  46,  quoting 
Ehjon,  p.  167.  For  other  Non-Aryan  remnants,  espedally  in 
names,  see  Hector  McLean,  i,  passim. 

305  ;  3,  See  Fkure  and  James,  pp.  63,  73,  119-138,  and 
especially  pp.  125  and  151. 

305  :  10.    The  same,  pp.  38-39,  75  and  elsei^ere. 

305  :  16.  Hus  is  intimated  by  Rhys  and  Jones,  In  The 
Webk  People,  p.  33. 

305  :  3o  seq.  The  same,  chap.  I,  espedalty  p.  35  and  pp. 
503  seq.;  Fleure  and  James,  p.  143. 

306  :  3.  Fleure  and  James,  pp.  38,  75,  iiq,  153.  lliese 
gentlemen  say,  on  p.  38,  that  they  believe  that  certain  types, 
without  any  intervening  social  or  linguistic  barrier  for  cen- 
turies, have  apparently  persisted  sde  by  dde  in  very  marked 
fashion  in  certain  parts  of  Wales. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Baring  Gould  confirms  this:  "In  Wales 
there  are  two  types,  the  dark  SUuric  and  the  li^t  Norman. 
Here  in  the  west  of  England  we  have  the  same  two  types. 
In  this  neighborhood  one  village  is  fair,  the  next  dark  and 
sallow.  It  is  the  same  in  Cornwall;  in  certain  villages  the 
type  is  dark  and  sallow,  in  others  fair.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  capabilities  moral  and  physical  be- 
tween the  two  types.  Tlie  dark  is  tricky,  unreliable  and  goes 
under,  and  the  fair  type  predominates  in  trade,  in  business, 
in  farming  and  in  every  department." 

Beddoe,  Fleure  and  James,  and  also  Hector  McLean  re- 
mark on  the  various  moral  and  mental  capabilities  of  the 
different  physical  types. 

3o6  :  13.    Beddoe,  4,  ch^.  VIII. 

3o6  :  16  uq.  Tayior,  3,  p.  129;  Keary,  pp.  486  tcf.  On 
the  Normans  see  Beddoe,  chaps.  VIII,  IX  and  X. 
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Ktj  :  2.    Beddoe,  the  same. 

307  :  II.     Gibbon,  chap.  LVI;  Taylor,  2,  p.  133. 

307  ;  15.    Beddoe,  chap.  VIII. 

208  :  8.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  95.  The  breadth  of  skuU  "of  the 
Norman  aristocracy  may  probably  have  been  smaller,  but 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Norman  or  French  nationality,  who 
abounded  in  England  for  centurieB  after  the  conquest  and 
who,  in  many  cases,  rose  from  the  subjugated  Celtic  [Alpine] 
layer  of  population,  have  left  us  a  good  many  broad  and  round 
skulls.  Thus  the  crania  of  three  bishops  of  Durham  .  .  . 
yield  an  index  of  85.6,  while  those  of  eight  Anglican  canons 
dating  from  before  the  conquest  yield  one  of  74.9.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  actual  conquest  and  armed  occupation  of 
England  was  concerned,  the  aristocracy  and  military  caste, 
who  were  largely  of  Scandinavian  type,  came  over  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  more  Belgic  or  Celtic  lower  ranks, 
insomuch  that  it  has  be«n  said  that  more  of  the  Norman 
noblaxe  came  over  to  England  than  were  left  behind." 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  church  was  a  very  democratic 
institution,  and  it  was  only  through  its  offices  that  the  lower 
ranks  succeeded  in  working  their  way  up.  This  was  partly 
because  the  older  peoples  {xissessed  the  Roman  learning,  and 
because  the  northern  invaders  were  more  addicted  to  martial 
than  to  priestly  pursuits.  The  conquered  people  had  no 
chance  to  rise  in  political,  aristocratic  or  military  circles,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  church.  At  the  present  time, 
in  many  Catholic  countries,  notably  Ireland,  the  priests  are 
derived  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  as  may 
be  clearly  recognized  in  their  pxirtraits. 

208  :  14.    Beddoe,  passim. 

208  :  20.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  270;  G.  Retzius,  3;  Ripley;  Fleure 
and  James,  p.  152;  Alphonse  de  C&ndoUe,  Bistoire  des sctenca 
et  des  savants  depuis  deux  siicles,  p.  576;  Peake  and  Horton, 
p.  103;  and  the  note  to  p.  201  :  23  of  this  book. 

20S  :  36.    Beddoe,  4,  p.  148.  * 

210  :  5.    Cf.  Beddoe,  p.  94. 

210  :  20.    Ripley,  pp.  aaS,  283,  345. 

210  :  24.  Holland  and  Flanders.  Ripley,  pp.  157  and 
293  J«?- 
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zio  :  25.  Flemings  and  Franks.  See  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
Views  and  Reviews,  p.  loi. 

an  :  6.  The  authorities  quoted  in  Ripley,  p.  207.  See 
also  Fleure  and  James,  p.  140;  Zaboionski,  2;  and  C.  0. 
Arbo,  yner,  p.  25. 

211  :  a6.  Ripley,  pp.  363-363;  Feist,  5;  and  Dr.  Wester- 
lund  as  quoted  in  "The  Finns,"  by  Van  Clecf. 

212  :  I.    Ripley,  p.  341. 

312  :  4.    See  the  note  to  p.  343  :  16. 

CHAPTER  IX.  THE  NORDIC  FATHERLAND 

313  :  1-23.  Cf.  O.  Schrader,  3  and  3;  Mathnus  Much; 
Hirt,  I,  2;  Zaborowski,  i,pp.  109-110;  Peake,  2, pp.  163-167; 
Feist,  I,  p.  14;  Taylor,  1;  Ripley,  p.  127;  Ridgeway,  i,  p. 
373  and  the  notes  to  pp.  239  :  16  seq.,  and  253  :  19  of  this 
book.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  4, 1. 1,  pp.  ix  and  214,  gives 
the  date  when  the  Indo-Europeans  were  united  as  2500  B.  C. 
Feist,  5,  believes  the  Nordics  were  still  in  their  homeland 
between  2500  and  2000  B.  C.  This  was  the  tran^tion  period 
from  Stone  to  Bronze  in  north-middle  and  eastern  Europe. 
Breasted,  AnciefU  Times,  says:  ".It  has  recently  been  sden- 
tifically  demonstrated  on  the  basis,  chiefly,  of  the  Amama 
tablets  and  other  cuneiform  evidence,  that  the  Aryans  had 
by  2000  or  1800  B.  C.  b^un  to  leave  a  home  on  the  east  or 
southeast  of  the  Caspian,  where  they  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  going  southeast  into  India,  the  other  south- 
west  into  Babylon,"  "The  first  occurrence  of  Indo-European 
names  is  in  the  Tell-el-Amama  (Egyptian)  correspondence," 
says  Myres,  Dawn  of  History,  p.  153,  "which  gives  so  vivid 
a  picture  of  Syrian  affairs  in  the  years  immediately  after 
1400.  They  represent  chieftains  scattered  up  and  down 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  they  include  the  name  of  Tushratta, 
king  of  the  large  district  of  Mitanni  beyond  Euphrates.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  a  minor  matterf  nothing  is  commoner  in  the  his- 
tory of  nugatory  peoples  than  to  find  a  very  small  leaven  of 
energetic  intruders  ruling  and  organizing  large  native  popu- 
lations without  either  learning  their  subjects'  language  or 
improving  their  own  until  considerably  later,  if  at  all.    The 
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Nonnan  princes,  for  example,  bear  Teutotuc  names,  Robert, 
William,  Henry;  but  it  a  Norman  French  in  which  tbey 
govern  Nonnandy  and  ctaespoad  with  the  king  of  Fiance. 
AH  tfiese  Indo-Etitx^xaa  names  (mentionMl  in  the  tablets), 
belong  to  the  Iranian  group  oi  languages,  «4uch  is  later  found 
widely  spread  ever  the  whole  plateau  of  Persia." 

314  : 1  seq.    See  [^  15S-159  of  this  book. 

314  -  7  ^-  Herodotus,  IV,  17,  18,  35,  53,  65,  74,  etc,  tta 
notes  (m  the  Scythians.  Wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  souths 
em  part  of  Scythia.  Com  was  an  article  of  trade,  and  the 
loom  was  used.    See  also  Zatxoowski,  i;  Ripley;  Feist,  5. 

Z14  :  10.  Scythians.  Acowdiag  to  Zaborcnr^,  i,  the 
ScytUaos  were  the  earliest  known  Nordic  nwnads  of  Scj^thta, 
or  southern  Russia,  from  whom  no  doubt  came  the  Acbcans, 
Cimmarians,  etc,  and  later  the  Persian  conquerors,  the  lead- 
ers at  the  Kassites  and  Mitanm'^  etc  The  Saoe  were  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Scythians  (and  likewise  the  Massa- 
getie),  who  threw  o£F  blanches  into  India.  Possibly  the  Wu- 
Suns  and  the  Epthalites,  or  White  Huns,  were  eastern  <^- 
ahoots.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Scythia  has  been  sw^t  time 
and  again  by  various  hordes  moving  east  and  west,  and  has 
served  no  doubt  as  a  meeting-ground  for  Al^unes,  Nordks 
and  Mongols,  these  may  all,  at  some  period  or  anotiier,  have 
been  called  Scythians  because  they  inhabited  this  httle- 
known  territory.  But  the  indications  are  stn»gly  in  favor 
(tf  the  original  Scythians  being  Nordics.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  name  is  here  i4q)lied.  Minns,  Scythians  tuid  Gredts, 
and  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  4,  t  I,  are  two  other  authori- 
ties vbo  have  discussed  the  Scythiam  at  length. 

314  i  ^t-  Cimmerians.  See  the  note  to  p.  173,  On  the 
Persians,  see  the  notes  to  p.  354.  For  the  SacK,  the  note  to 
p.  359  :  3i;  for  the  Massagetie,  the  same;  for  the  Kassites, 
that  to  p.  339  :  13.  These  last  are  Non-Aryan,  according 
to  some  authors,  including  Prince,  but  Hall,  The  AndeiU 
History  of  the  Near  East,  says  they  are  undeniably  Aryans. 
For  the  Mitaoni  see  the  note  to  p.  339  :  16. 

314  :  26-315  : 3.    See  p.  161  of  this  book. 

315  :  15.    See  p.  160  of  this  book. 

315  :  35.    Dante  Alij^ri    It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
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the  name  Aligheri  is  Gothic,  a  conuption  of  Aldigcr.  It  be- 
longs to  such  German  names  as  those  which  include  the  word 
"ger,"  speai,  as  in  Gerhard,  Gertnide,  etc.  This  name  came 
into  the  family  through  Dante's  grandmother  on  the  father's 
side,  a  Goth  from  Ferrara,  whose  name  was  AUigero.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  his  grandfather  and  mother,  the  at- 
tempt to  connect  him  with  Roman  families  is  known  to  be 
a  pure  fiction  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  biographers,  who 
thought  it  more  ^rious  to  be  a  Roman  than  anything  else; 
but  his  descent  from  pure  Germanic  parentage  is  practically 
proved,  sinw  the  grandfather  was  a  warrior,  knighted  by  the 
emperor  Conrad,  and  Dante  himself  declares  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  petty  nobility.  Even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  many  Italians  are  described  in  old  docu- 
ments as  Alemanni,  Langobardi,  etc.,  ex  alamanonm  geture, 
Ugibus  vivens  LttngobardormH,  etc.  Though  the  majority  of 
them  had  adopted  Roman  law,  whereby  the  documentary 
evidence  of  their  descent  usually  disappeared,  they  were 
thoroughly  Germanic  in  blood,  e^iedally  those  to  whom 
Rome  owes  much.  See  Franz  Xa.vei  Kraus,  DanU,  pp. 
31-25,  ftiid  Savigny,  GeschkhU  des  rlhnisckm  Rechte  im  Mittd- 
aiUr,  I,  chap.  III. 
2iti  :  I.     See  the  notes  to  p.  354  :  i3-r5. 

316  : 4.    Nordic  Sacae.    See  the  notes  to  p.  259  :  31, 
3t6  ;  9.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  70  and  342  :  5. 

216  :  12.  Gibbon,  especially  vois.  Ill  and  IV,  irfiidi  con- 
tain numerous  rrierences,  and  the  note  to  p.  135  :  25. 

3r6  :  ij.  Tenney  Frank,  Race  Mixture  in  the  Roman  Em- 
fire,  pp.  704  seq. 

317  :  3.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey  lie  Great,  and  his  Life 
t^  Casar;  also  Ferrero,  The  Greatness  and  Dedine  of  Rome, 
v(A.  11,  "CeesBT,"  chap.  VII.    . 

217  :  12.  Dedine  of  the'Romans  and  the  Punic  Wars. 
Livy,  I,  XXI  seq.,  and  Appian,  De  rdms  kispaniensihus,  and 
De  bdlo  Annibalico.  Also  Pliny,  I,  and  Poiybius,  I.  D'Ar- 
bois  de  Jubainville,  i,  section  entitled  "Les  Celtib&res  pen- 
dant la  scconde  guerre  punique,"  pp.  44  seq.,  says  that  Han< 
nibal's  success  in  Rome  was  due  to  the  aid  of  Uie  Celts  and 
the  Celtiberians.    Hannibal  gained  much  of  bis  army  from 
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the  Celts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Cis-AIpine  Gaul,  as  he  mardied 
toward  Rome. 

JI7  :  i6.  Sodal  and  Servile  Wars.  Plutarch's  Laes  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  of  Sylla. 

317  :  26.    See  the  note  to  p.  51  :  18. 

318  :  16.  Tenney  Frank,  i  and  2;  Dill,  3,  book  n,  chaps. 
IT  and  III;  and  i,  book  II,  chap.  I;  Myers,  Ancient  Eislory, 
pp.  498-499, 523-525.  Bury,  in  A  Eislory  of  the  Later  Romatt 
Empire,  vol,  I,  chap.  Ill,  makes  slavery,  oppressive  taxation, 
the  importation  of  barbarians  and  Christianity  the  four 
chief  causes  of  the  weakness  and  faOure  of  the  Empire. 

Gibbon,  vol  I,  at  the  end  of  chap.  X,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  extinction  of  the  old  Roman  famiUes,  that  only  the 
Calpumian  gens  long  survived  the  tyranny  of  the  Cesius. 
See  the  last  three  or  four  pages  of  the  chapter.  Also  Fred- 
crick  Adams  Woods,  The  Influence  of  Monarcks,  p.  295. 
320  :  19.  Frank,  i,  p.  705. 
See  p.  3t6  of  this  book. 

Gibbon ;  Lecky,  The  History  of  European  Morals  ; 
and  the  note  to  p.  218  :  16. 

CHAPTER  X.  THE  NORDIC  RACE  OUTSIDE 
OF  EUROPE 

323  :  2.  Hall,  Ancient  Bislory  (^  the  Near  East,  pp.  380 
seq.;  Myers,  Ancient  History,  p.  33,  footnote.  Also  consult 
Von  Lmchan,  The  Early  Inhabitants  of  Western  Asia,  p.  330. 

223  :  5.    DeLiqx>uge,  L'Aryen,  pp.  200  seq. 

323  :  5.  Tamahu.  Authorities  above;  Sergi,  4,  pp.  59 
seq.;  Beddoe,  4,  p.  14,  for  the  question  of  their  race. 

223  :  12,  Broca,  i;  CoUignon,  5  and  7;  Sergi,  i;  and  Rip- 
ley, p.  279.  There  are  numerous  articles  on  the  blond  Ber- 
bers and  references  to  their  relation  to  the  Vandals.  Ripley, 
based  on  Broca,  gives  the  essential  information.  -  Gibbon, 
chap.  XXXIH,  is  an  important  reference. 

Blond  Moors.  Procopius  says,  IV,  13,  describing  the  fight- 
ing with  the  Moors  in  Mauretania  beyond  Mt.  Aurasium, 
which  is  thirteen  days'  journey  west  of  Carthage:  "I  have 
heard  Ortaias  say  that  beyond  these  nations  of  Moors,  be- 
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yond  Aurasium,  which  he  ruled"  [apparently  south]  "there 
was  no  habitation  of  men,  but  desert  land  to  a  great  distance, 
and  that  beyond  this  desert  there  are  men,  not  black-skinned 
like  the  Moors,  but  very  white  in  body  and  fair-haired." 

Mi.  J.  S.  Thomhill  rdates  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  he 
was  in  Morocco  (presumably  near  Tangier)  and  while  there 
he  saw  several  purely  blond  Berbers  from  the  Riff  mountains. 
A  young  girl,  especially,  was  an  almost  pure  Swedish  blond. 
The  coloring,  however,  was  pale  and  whitish  rather  than 
pink;  the  eyes  were  blue  and  the  hair  wavy  and  very  blond. 

333  :  31.  For  the  Philistines,  Anakim  and  Adueans  see 
Ridgeway,  i,  pp.  618  seq.  Sir  William  Ridgeway  places  the 
appearance  of  the  Philistines  as  nearly  synchronous  with 
that  of  the  Acheam,  and  states  that  their  weapons  and  armor 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Adueans,  but  different  from  those 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  early  world.  Cf.  also  Hall,  Ancient 
History  of  the  Near  East,  p.  73,  especially  footnote  i,  where  he 
says:  "The  Philistines  were  specially  receptive  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  eager  to  claim  relationship  with  the  Greeks,  and 
disassociate  themselves  from  the  Semites.  Their  coin  types 
shew  this,  see  p.  399,  n."    He  regards  them  as  Cretans. 

233  :  33-33.  Sons  of  Anak.  Numbers,  XIH,  33:  "And 
there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  came  of 
the  giants;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers 
and  so  we  were  in  their  sight."  Deuteronomy,  I,  zS: 
"  Whither  shall  we  go  up  ?  Our  brethren  have  discouraged 
our  heart,  saying,  "The  people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we; 
the  dties  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven;  and  moreover 
we  fiave  seen  the  sons  of  the  Anakim  there.'" 

Fairness  of  David.  I  Samuel,  XVI,  11, 13:  "And  Samuel 
said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  children?  And  he  said, 
Tliere  remaineth  the  youngest,  and  behold,  he  keepeth  the 
sheep.  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Send  and  fetch  him; 
for  we  shall  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither.  And  he  sent, 
and  brought  him  in.  Now  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  lo<^  to.  .  .  ."  Chap. 
XVII,  41,43:  "And  the  Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto 
David,  and  when  the  Philistine  looked  about,  and  saw  David, 
he  disdained  him;  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy  and  of 
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a  fair  countenance."  In  the  Hebrew,  the  phrase  Of  a  Beauti- 
ful Countenance  means  fair  of  eyes. 

The  presence  of  Nordics  in  Syria  among  the  Amorites  is 
indicated  by  the  tall  stature,  l(mg-headedness  and  fair  skin 
with  which  they  are  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
In  some  instances  their  eyes  are  blue.  See  p.  59  of  Albert 
T.  Clay's  The  Empire  of  (he  Amorites,  also  Sayce,  and  Hall. 

2*4  :  3.  Wu-Suns  and  Hiung-Nu.  Minns,  Scytlrianj  and 
Greeks,  p.  lai,  DcLapwuge,  L'Aryen,  mentions  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  centisJ  Asiatic  tribes  in  addition  to  the  Wu- 
Suns,  who  were  Nordic.  See  also  J,  Klaproth,  Tableaux  /us- 
toriques  de  PAsie,  Zaborowski,  Les  peu^es  aryens,  p.  386, 
says:  "The  Hiung-Nu  hurled  themselves  upon  the  lUi,  and 
upon  another  blond  people  the  Wu-Suns,  whose  importance 
was  such  that  the  Chinese,  who  have  made  them  known  to 
us,  sou^t  their  alliance  against  the  Huns.  The  Chinese 
knew  then,  in  Turkestan,  wily  the  Wu-Suns,  the  Sse,  or 
Sactt,  and  the  Ta-hia  (our  TadjOcs)." 

"The  Yue-Tchi,  repulsed  by  the  Wu-Suns  in  130  B.  C, 
hurled  themselves  upon  Bactria"  {see  the  notes  to  p.  119  :  13). 
"The  Sacee  were  then  masters  of  it  and  their  dispo»essk>n 
resulted  tn  pressng  them  in  part  into  India  where  they 
founded  a  kingdom  and  also  in  part  into  the  Pro-Pamiiian 
valleys,  especially  that  of  the  Oxus.  The  Yu£-Tdii  ruled 
over  central  Asia  untU  435  A.  D.  They  were  dispossessed 
m  their  turn  by  the  Hoas,  or  Epthaiite  Huns  "  (White  Huns). 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter,  pp.  987-391  is  concerned 
with  Turkestan,  the  Wu-Suns,  Huns,  Kirghizes,  etc. 

334  :  13.  Deniker,  3,  pp.  59  and  371,  says  the  Ainus  are 
dolichocephalic  and  have  in  addition  other  Nordic  traits. 
See  also  Haddon,  i,  pp.  8,  15-16,  49-50,  Ratzel  and  others. 
The  Ainus  are,  accord^  to  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  p.  853, 
the  hairiest  people  in  the  world. 

334  :  19.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  31  :  16-33  ;  4. 

334  :  38,     Deniker,  2,  pp.  59  and  371  j  Haddon,  i,pp.  8, 15. 

335  :  II.  Phrygians.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  pp.  46-48, 
says:  "But  about  this  very  time  (1387  B.  C.)  the  Hittite 
power  was  declining  and  northwestern  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  was  wrested  from  their  rule  by 
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swartns  of  new  invaders  from  Europe.  These  were  the 
Phrygians  to  whose  nee  the  Dardanians  belonged  aod  who 
were  so  closely  akin  to  the  Thradans  that  we  may  speak  of 
the  Phiygo-Thracian  divisitm  of  the  Indo-Eurc^pean  family." 
On  p.  44  we  read:  "The  dynasty  from  which  the  Homeric 
kings,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  ^irang,  was  founded  ac< 
cording  to  Greek  tradiUoa,  eaily  in  the  13th  century  (B.  C.) 
by  Pclops,  a  Phrygian.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  represent 
the  Achaean  stock.  .  .  .  The  meaning  of  this  Phrygian  re- 
lationship is  not  dear."  But  if  we  follow  the  extent  of  the 
Aduean  invasions  and  the  relation  of  the  art  and  language 
of  archaic  Phrygia  to  archaic  Greece,  the  difficulty  seems 
served.  See  f^.  Ancient  History  oj  the  Near  East,  p.  475. 
The  Encyehpadia  BrUamnica  (Phrygia)  says:  "According  to 
unvarying  Greek  tradition  the  Phrygians  were  most  dosely 
akin  to  certain  tribes  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  and  their 
near  relationship  to  the  Hellenic  stock  is  proved  by  all  that 
is  kitown  of  their  language  and  art,  and  is  accepted  by 
almost  every  modem  authority.  .  .  .  The  inference  has 
been  generally  drawn  that  the  Phrygians  belonged  to  a  stock 
wide^}read  in  the  countries  which  lie  around  the  j^gean 
Sea.  There  is,  however,  no  condusive  evidence  whether  this 
stock  came  from  the  east,  over  Armenia,  or  was  European  in 
origin  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  A^sia  Minor;  but  mod- 
em opinion  inclines  decidedly  to  the  latter  view";  and  we 
may  add  that  the  recently  demonstrated  linguistic  af&Ua- 
ttons  strengthen  this  assumption.  See  also  Ridgeway,  i, 
pp.  396  and  elsewhere;  Peake,  2,  p.  172;  Feist,  5,  p.  407; 
F£Iiz  Sartiauz,  Troie,  la  guerre  de  Troie;  and  O.  Schrader, 
Jevons  translation,  p.  430. 

335  :  15.     Cimmerians.     See  the  note  to  p.  173  :  ti. 

335  :  17.     Gauls  and  Galatians.    See  the  note  to  p.  158  :  i. 

335  ;  19.  Von  Luschan,  p.  343,  says;  "All  western  Asia 
was  originally  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous,  melanochroic 
race,  with  extreme  hypsi-b^^ycephaly  and  with  a  'ICttite' 
nose.  About  4000  B.  C.  began  a  Semitic  invasion  from  the 
southeast,  probably  frtmi  Arabia,  by  people  looking  like 
modem  Bedawy.  3000  years  later  commenced  a  second  in- 
vasion, this  time  fnmi  the  northwest  by  xanthochrous  and 
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long-headed  tribes  like  the  modem  Kurds,  and  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  historic  Harri,  Amorites,  Tamafau  and  Galar 
tians. 

"The  modem  'Turks,'  Greeks  and  Jews  are  ail  three 
equally  composed  of  these  three  elements,  the  Hititte,  the 
Semitic,  and  the  xanthochrous  Nordic.  Not  so  the  Armenians 
and  Persians.  They,  and  still  more,  the  Druses,  Maronites, 
and  the  smaller  sectarian  groups  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
represent  the  old  Hittite  element,  and  are  little,  or  not  at 
all,  influenced  hy  the  somatic  characters  of  alien  invaders." 

Von  Luschan  means  by  Persians,  the  round-headed  Medic 
element,  which  has  always  been  in  the  majority  and  wfaidi 
has,  at  the  present  day,  practically  submerged  the  once 
powerful,  dominant  Nordic  class,  which  he  says  is  still  seen 
not  rarely  in  some  old  noble  families.  ^ 

31$  :  30.  Until  rather  recently  nothing  much  was  known 
about  the  wild  Kurdish  tribes  living  in  southeast  Anatolia, 
and  what  reports  there  were,  were  frequently  conflicting. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Kurds,  dark  and  light  More  data 
has  gradually  accumulated,  however,  and  it  seems  that  the 
true  Kurds  are  tall,  blond  people,  who  resemble  very  much 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe. 

Katzel,  History  of  Mankind,  says,  quoting  Polak:  "The 
Kurds  are,  in  color  of  skin,  hair  and  eyes,  so  little  different  to 
the  northem,  especially  the  Teutonic  breed,  that  they  might 
easily  be  taken  for  Gennans.  There  is  nothil^;  to  contra- 
dict this  racial  affinity  in  the  reputation  for  honor  and  cour- 
se, which  in  spite  of  their  rapacious  tendencies,  the  Kurds 
enjoy  wherever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  compel  them  to 
labor  or  to  the  trade  of  arms.  In  Persia  the  Shah  entrusts 
the  security  of  his  person  to  Kurdish  officers  rather  than  to 
any  others.  Their  loyalty  to  their  hereditary  Wali,  which 
neither  Turks  nor  Persians  have  been  able  to  shake,  is  also 
noted  with  praise.  The  Kurd  prefers  to  wander  with  his 
herds  and  in  the  winter  lives  in  caves  like  Xenophon's  Car- 
duchi.  .  .  .  The  Kurds  are  a  highly  mixed  race  of  a  type 
chiefly  Iranian,  which  has  been  compared  with  the  Afghan 
but  is  not  homogeneous.  The  eastern  Kurds  must  have  re- 
ceived a  larger  infusion  of  Turkish  blood  than  the  western. 
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'Husbandmen  by  necessity,  fighters  by  inclination,'  says 
Moltke,  'the  Arab  is  more  of  a  thief,  the  Kurd  more  of  a 
warrior.'  They  are  a  vigorous,  violent  race,  running  wild  in 
tribal  feuds  and  vendettas.  .  .  .  Their  women  hold  a  freer 
position  than  those  of  the  Turks  and  Persians."  The  quo- 
tation is  from  vol.  Ill,  p.  537. 

Von  Luschan,  op.  cU.,  p.  229,  describes  thera  thus:  "(Theyl 
have  long  heads  and  generally  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  They 
are  probably  descended  from  the  Kardouchoi  and  Gordyieans 
of  old  historians.  They  live  southeast  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains. The  western  Kurds  are  dohchocephalic  and  more 
than  half  of  them  are  fair.  The  eastern  Kurds  are  little 
known  but  are  apparently  darker  and  more  round-headed." 

Soane,  in  To  Mesopotamia  and  KurdisUiH  in  Disguise,  gives 
a  very  full  description  of  them,  confirming  the  above.  There 
are  so  many  tribes  differing  from  one  another,  that  only  the 
briefest  summary  may  be  given.  It  is  found  on  pp.  39$  seq. 
"Judged  as  <^>ecimens  of  the  human  fonn,  there  is  probably 
no  higher  standard  ertant  that  that  of  the  Kurds.  The 
northerner  is  a  tall,  thin  man  (obesity  is  absolutely  unknown 
among  the  Kurds).  The  nose  is  long,  thin  and  often  a  little 
booked,  the  mouth  small,  the  face  oval  and  long.  The  men 
usually  grow  a  long  moustache,  and  invariably  shave  the 
beard.  The  eyes  are  piercing  and  fierce.  Among  them  are 
many  of  yellow  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes;  and  the  Kurdish 
infant  of  this  type,  were  he  placed  among  a  crowd  of  English 
children,  would  be  indistinguishable  from  them,  for  he  has 
a  white  skin.  In  the  south  the  face  is  a  little  broader  some- 
Umes,  and  the  frame  heavier.  Of  forty  men  of  the  southern 
tribes  taken  at  random,  there  were  nine  under  six  feet, 
though  among  some  tribes  the  average  height  is  five  feet 
nine.  The  stride  is  long  and  slow,  and  the  endurance  of 
hardship  great.  They  hold  themselves  as  only  mountain 
men  can  do,  proudly  and  erect.  .  .  .  Many  and  many  a 
man  have  I  seen  among  them  who  might  have  stood  for  the 
picture  of  a  Norseman.  Yellow,  Sowing  hair,  a  long  droop- 
ing moustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  skin — one  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs,  if  physiognomy  be  a  criterion  (were  their 
language  not  a  further  proof),  thai  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
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Kurd  are  one  and  the  same  stock."  For  a  list  of  Kurdish 
tribes  and  their  numbers  and  affiliations  see  Mark  Sykes, 
vol.  XXXVm  of  the  Jam.  <^  tlu  fU>y.  Anik.  Soc.  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  and  Von  Luschan,  op.  cit. 

From  all  this  evidence  by  men  who  have  travelled  amiHig 
them  it  would  appear  that  the  Kurds  axe  descendants  <tf 
some  andent  Nordic  invaders  who  have  found  refuge  in  the 
mountain  regions  north  <rf  Mest^iotamia.  Cf.  the  note  to 
p.  339  :  16. 

CHAPTER  XL    RAOAL  APTITUDES 

336  : 7.  Conklin,  in  Heredity  and  Emironmetd,  p.  307, 
says:  "Psychological  dianicteis  appear  to  be  inherited  in 
the  same  way  that  anatomical  and  physiological  traits  are; 
indeed,  all  that  has  been  said  r^;arding  the  correlation  of 
morphological  and  physiological  characters  i^ipliee  also  to 
psydiological  ones.  No  one  doubts  that  particular  instincts, 
aptitudes  and  capacities  are  inherited  among  both  animals 
and  men,  nor  that  different  races  and  species  differ  heredi- 
tarily in  psychological  characteristics.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  recent  work  on  heredity  is  unmistakable,  whether 
it  concerns  man  w  lower  animals.  The  entire  organism, 
consisting  of  structures  and  functions,  body  and  mind,  de- 
velops out  of  the  germ,  and  the  organization  of  the  germ  de- 
tennines  all  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  mind  no 
less  than  of  the  body,  though,  the  actual  realization  of  any 
possibility  is  dependent  also  upon  environmental  stimuli." 

Cf.  Haeckel,  The  Riddle  of  tke  Universe,  passim. 

226  ;  tj.    Deniker,  a,  pp.  76,  97-104. 

227  '•  '-    Cf.  their  busts  with  other  Greek  statues. 

327  :  15.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  peculiar  nests  of 
round-heads  alluded  to  by  Fleure  and  James,  and  Zabo- 
rowski,  but  to  the  Alpines  proper. 

227  :  20.    DeL^wuge,  Les  SSlecHons  sociates. 

338  :  18.    See  Tacitus,  Germania. 

339  :  6.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote 
Fleure  and  James,  pp.  118-119,  who,  after  giving  illustrations 
of  Mediterranean  types,  say  of  them:  "Types  i(a)  to  i(c) 
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contribute  considerable  numbers  to  the  ministries  of  the  vari- 
ous churches,  possibly  in  part  from  inherent  and  racial  lean- 
ings, but  partly  also  because  these  are  the  people  of  the 
Moorlands.  The  idealism  of  such  people  usually  eiqiresses 
itself  in  music,  poetry,  literature  and  religion,  rather  than  in 
architecture,  painting  and  plastic  arts  generally.  They  rarely 
have  a  sufficiency  of  material  resources  for  the  latter  activi- 
ties. '  These  types  also  contribute  a  number  of  men  to  the 
medical  profession,  for  somewhat  similar  reasons,  no  doubt. 

"The  successful  commercial  men,  who  have  given  the  Welsh 
theit  extraordinarily  prmninent  place  in  British  trade  (ship- 
ping firms,  for  example),  usually  belong  to  types  3  or  4" 
JNordic  and  Nordic-Alpine,  Beaker  Maker],  "rather  than  to 
I,  as  also  do  the  great  majority  of  Welsh  members  of  Parlia~ 
ment,  though  there  are  exceptions  of  the  fii^t  importance. 

"The  Nordic  type  is  marked  by  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
in  striking  out  new  lines.  Type  2(c) "  [Beaker  Maker]  "in 
Wales  is  remarkable  for  governmental  ability  of  the  admin- 
istrative kind  as  well  as  for  independence  of  thought  and 
critical  power." 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Beddoe,  4,  p.  143: 
"In  opposition  to  the  current  opinion  it  would  seem  that  the 
Welsh  rise  most  in  commerce,  the  Scotch  coming  after  them 
and  the  Irish  nowhere.  The  people  of  Welsh  descent  and 
name  hold  their  own  fairly  in  science;  the  Scotch  do  more, 
the  Irish  less.  But  when  one  looks  to  the  attainment  of 
military  or  political  distinction,  the  case  is  altered.  Here 
the  Scotchmen,  and  especially  the  Highlanders  bear  away 
the  palm;  the  Irish  retrieve  their  position  and  the  Welsh  are 
tittle  heard  of." 

See  also  p.  10  of  Beddoe's  Races  of  Britain,  and  Hector 
McLean  in  vol.  IV,  pp.  ai8  seq.  of  the  Anthropological  Review 
and  elsewhere.  The  following  quotation  from  Hall's  Atuient 
History  of  the  Near  East  is  interesting: 

"Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  psychological  peculiarities 
of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  not  an  illegiti- 
mate speculation  to  wonder  whence  the  Greeks  inherited  this 
sense  of  proporrion  in  their  whole  mental  outlook.  The 
feeling  of  Hellenes  for  art  in  general  was  surely  inherited 
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from  their  forebears  on  the  Mgean,  not  the  Indo-European 
side.*"  The  feeling  for  naturalistic  art,  for  truth  of  represen- 
tation,  may  have  come  from  the  Mgeans,  but  the  equally 
ch&racteiistic  love  of  the  crude  and  bizarre  was  not  inherited: 
the  sense  of  proportion  inhibited  it.  In  fact,  we  may  ascribe 
this  sense  to  the  Aryan  element  in  the  Hellenic  brain,  to 
which  must  also  be  attributed  the  Greek  political  sense,  the 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  folk  and  of  the  individual  in  it-f 
The  Mediterranean  possessed  the  artistic  sense  without  the 
sense  of  proportion:  the  Aryan  had  httle  artistic  sense  but 
had  the  sense  of  proportion  and  justice,  and  with  it  the  polit- 
ical sense.  The  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  we  see 
in  the  true  canon  of  taste  and  beauty  in  all  things  that  had 
become  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks,^  and  was  through  them  to 
become  the  ideal  of  mankind." 

329:93.  Fleure  and  James,  p.  146,  say:  "In  the  folk 
tales,  it  is  true,  the  people  are  called  fairies  but  colourit^  is 
mentioned  only  in  one  case — that  is  of  a  trader  from  the  sea 
who  is  said  to  be  fair;  i.  e.,  fair  hair  is  treated  as  something 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  fairy  children  (changelings) 
are  always  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  they  they 
were  dark,  and  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  Upland- 

*  "We  have  only  to  look  around  and  seek,  vainly,  for  any  self- 
developed  artistic  feeling  among  the  pure  Indo-Europeans.  The 
KasMtea  had  none  and  bhg;hted  that  of  Babylonia  for  centuries;  the 
PersianB  had  none  and  merely  adopted  that  of  Assyria:  the  Gotha 
and  Vandals  had  none:  the  Celts  and  Teutons  have  throughout  the 
centuries  derived  theirs  from  the  Mediterranean  region." 

t  The  predominance  of  the  Aryan  element  in  Creek  political  ideas 
is  obvious.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  old  Mgsaa  had  any  more 
definite  political  ideas  than  had  his  relative  the  Egyptian. 

}  "In  matters  of  political  and  ordinary  justice  between  man  and 
man  they  fell  short  of  their  ideal  often  enough,  but  they  had  the 
reasonable  ideal:  the  Itarbarians  had,  none.  The  Egyptians  were 
an  imaginative  race,  but  their  imagination  was  untrammelled  by 
the  sense  o(  proportion:  their  only  thinker  with  reasonable  and 
U^jcal  ideas,  Akhenaten,  soon  became  as  mad  a  fanatic  as  any  un- 
reasonable Nitrian  monk  or  Arab  Mahdi.  Ordinarily  speaking, 
Egyptian  and  Semitic  ideals  were  purely  religious,  and  so,  to  the 
Greek  mind,  beyond  the  domain  of  reason.  The  Babylonians,  As- 
syrians, and  Phmnicians  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  possessed  any 
ideals  of  any  kind."    ■ 
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folk  of  our  hypothesis — t.  e.,  mostly  of  Mediterranean  race. 
In  the  romances  the  princes  and  princesses  are  said  to  be 
fair,  as  though  that  were  exceptional.  Our  friend,  Mr,  J, 
H.  Shaxby,  draws  our  attention  to  the  probability  that  the 
word  fair  in  'fair'  or  'fair-folk'  does  not  refer  to  physical 
truts,  but  is  an  adulatory  term  such  as  men  so  generally 
use  in  describing  beings  about  whom  their  suoerstitions 
gather." 

230  :  s-    Pope  Gregory,  about  578  A.  D. 

a^o  :  9.  For  evidence  as  to  the  blond  characters  of 
Christ  and  the  indications  of  His  descent,  see  Haeckel,  Tke 
Riddle  of  the  Universe,  chap.  XVII. 

Every  now  and  then  some  reference  to  this  question  is 
noted  in  the  daily  papers.  Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  large 
New  York  dailies,  there  appeared  a  short  paragraph  concern- 
ing the  letter  of  Lentulus.  All  mention  of  the  extremely 
doubtful  authenticity  of  this  letter  was  omitted.  The 
Catholic  Cychpadia,  vol.  IX,  discusses  the  matter  as  follows: 

Pubhus  Lentulus,  A  fictitious  [terson  said  to  have  been 
the  governor  of  Judea  before  Pontius  Pilate  and  to  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  the  Soman  Senate:  "Lentulus, 
the  Governor  of  the  Jerusalemites,  to  the  Roman  Senate 
and  People,  greetings.  There  has  appeared  in  our  times 
and  there  still  Uves,  a  man  of  great  power  (virtue),  called 
Jesus  Christ.  The  people  call  him  prophet  of  truth;  his 
disciples  son  of  God.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  heals  infirmi- 
ties. He  is  a  man  of  medium  size  (stalura  procerus,  mediocris 
et  speclabilis);  he  has  a  venerable  aspect,  and  his  beholders 
can  both  fear  and  love  him.  His  hair  is  of  the  color  of  the 
ripe  hazel  nut,  straight  down  to  the  ears,  but  below  the  ears 
wavy  and  curled,  with  a  bluish  and  bright  reflection  flowing 
over  his  shoulders.  It  is  parted  in  two  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  brow  is  smooth 
and  very  cheerful,  with  a  face  without  a  wrinkle  or  spot, 
embelli^ied  by  a  slightly  ruddy  complexion.  His  nose  and 
'mouth  are  faultless.  ISs  beard  is  abundant,  of  the  color  of 
his  hair,  not  long,  but  divided  at  the  chin.  His  aspect  is 
sunple  and  mature,  his  eyes  are  changeable  and  bright.  He 
is  terrible  in  his  reprimands,  sweet  and  amiable  in  bis  ad- 
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monitions,  cheerful  without  loss  of  giavity.  He  was  never 
known  to  laugh,  but  (tften  to  weep.  His  stature  is  strai^^t, 
his  hands  and  anns  beautiful  to  behold.  His  conversation 
is  grave,  infrequent  and  modest.  He  is  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  children  of  men."  The  letter  was  first  printed 
in  The  Life  of  Christ,  by  Ludolph  the  Carthusian,  at  Cologne, 
1474.  According  to  the  manuscript  of  Jena,  a  certain  Gia- 
como  Colonna  found  the  letter  in  an  sndent  Roman  docu- 
ment sent  to  Rome  from  Constantinople.  It  must  be  of 
Greek  origin  and  have  been  translated  into  Latin  during  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  thou^  it  received  its 
present  form  at  the  hands  of  a  humanist  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century. 

The  description  agrees  with  the  so-called  Abgar  picture  ai 
Our  Lord.  It  also  agrees  with  the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ 
drawn  by  Nicephorus,  St.  John  Damascene,  and  the  Book 
of  Painters  (of  Mt.  Athos).  Muoter,  (Die  SinnMUer  md 
Ktmshiorstdimgen  der  alien  Christen,  Altona,  1S35,  p.  9), 
believes  he  can  trace  the  letter  down  to  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tiaa,  but  this  is  not  generally  admitted.  The  Letter  of  Len- 
tulus  is  certainly  apocryjdial;  there  never  was  a  governor  <A 
Jerusalem;  no  procurator  of  Judea  is  known  to  have  been 
called  Lentulus;  a  Roman  governor  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed the  Senate,  but  the  Emperor;  a  Roman  writer  would 
not  have  employed  the  expressions,  "prophet  of  truth," 
"sons  of  men,"  "Jesus  Christ."  The  former  two  are  He- 
brew idioms,  the  third  is  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  letter,  therefore,  shows  us  a  description  of  Our  Lord  such 
as  Christian  piety  conceived  him. 

There  is  considerable  literature  touchii^  on  this  letter, 
for  which  see  the  Catholic  Cyclopadia.  Although  we  cannot 
credit  the  letter  as  genuine,  it  is  interesting,  as  the  article 
indicated,  in  showing  the  popular  attitude  to  the  traits  in 
question,  and  in  attributing  these  Nordic  characters  to 
Christ,  as  are  the  occasional  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  up 
again  in  the  journals  oi  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  Xn.  ARYA 

333  :  4.    Synthetic.     See  the  note  on  languages,  p.  243  :  5. 

333  ■  '3-  Tenney  Frank,  2,  pp.  i,  3,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Also  Peake,  2,  pp.  154- 
173;  Freeman,  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  pp.  44-45. 

233  :  30.    See  the  note  to  p.  99  :  37, 

333  '  24.  Ridgeway,  i;  Conway,  i;  Peake,  3;  and  numer- 
ous other  authorities. 

334  :  3.  The  Messapians,  according  to  Ridgeway,  i,  p. 
347,  were  the  remnants  of  the  primitive  LIgurians,  who  once 
occupied  central  Italy  but  who  migrated,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  Umbrians,  toward  the  south.  There  some  of  them 
survived  under  the  name  lapyges  or  Messapians,  in  the  heel 
of  the  peninsula.  "The  name  lapyges  seems  identical  with 
that  of  the  lapodes,  that  Illyrian  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  largety  contaminated  with  the 
Celts  (Nordics)  who  had  flowed  down  over  them.  That  the 
Umbrians  had  a  deadly  hatred  of  a  people  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  survived  in  their  coast  area,  is  proved  by  the 
Iguvioe  Tables,  where  the  lapuakum  numen  is  heartily  cursed 
along  with  the  Etruscans  and  the  men  of  Nar." 

See  also  Giuftrida-RuggerL 

334  :  3  teg-    See  the  notes  to  pp.  157  :  10  and  157  :  14. 

334  :  7.     See  the  note  to  p.  193  : 1-4. 

334  :  13.    See  pp.  174,  199  and  347  of  this  book. 

334  :  13  seq.  Non-Aryan  traces  in  central  Europe,  Den- 
iker,  2,  pp.  317,  334;  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  3,  pp.  153  leq., 
gives  Ijgurian  place  names.  See  also  4,  t.  II.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  one  considers  the  Ligurians  aa  Non-Aryan. 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  is  inclined  to  class  them  as  Aryans. 
Burke,  History  of  Spain,  says,  in  his  footnote  to  p,  2,  that 
Basque  place  names  are  found  all  over  Spain.  For  survivals 
in  the  British  Isles  see  the  notes  to  pp.  304  :  5  and  204  :  19, 
and  for  the  general  question,  Taylor,  Words  and  Places. 

334  :  18.  Finnic  dialects.  Zaborowski,  3,  pp.  174-175, 
says  there  are  very  ancient  traces  of  Germanic  elements  in 
the  Finnic  languages  of  the  Baltic.  Prior  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury they  had  a  Gothic  character. 
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334  :  24  seq.  Agglutinative  langunge.  See  the  note  to 
p.  342  :  5.  For  the  physical  characters  of  the  Basques,  Col- 
lignon,  3,  p.  13;  and  Ripley,  pp.  190  seq.,  who  bases  himself 
upon  CoUignoQ.  On  the  language  see  Pruner-Bey,  i ;  Feist,  5, 
pp.  363-363,  and  Ripley,  pp.  ao,  183-185.  There  are  of  course 
other  writers  on  the  Basque  language.  As  a  result  of  the 
epoch-making  study  of  Keltic  by  Professor  J.  Morris  Jones, 
of  the  University  College,  Bangor,  Wales,  which  appears  as 
Appendix  B,  in  Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Wdsk  People,  pp.  616- 
641,  the  assertion  is  made  that  Basque  is  apparently  allied 
to  Berber,  and  that  other  problems  hitherto  unsol%^  may 
be  unravelled.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  learn  if  any  very 
recent  progress  has  been  the  result  of  this  new  method. 

23s  :  I  seq.  Pseudo-brachycephaly  of  the  Basques.  A. 
C.  Haddon,  correspondence,  says:  "The  Basque  skull  is  long, 
but  with  a  broadening  in  the  temporal  region,  in  the  French 
Basques,  which  forms  a  spurious  kind  of  brachycephaly." 

335  :  II.    See  the  notes  above,  to  p.  334  :  24. 

335  :  17.  Liguiia  and  the  Ligurian  language.  Sergi,  4; 
Ripley,  chap.  X.  The  modem  Liguria  comprises  virtually 
the  coast  lands  of  Italy  around  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  as  far 
south  as  Pisa.  For  ancient  Liguria,  which  once  extended 
into  Gaul,  see  D^chellette,  Manud  d'arclUotogie,  t.  n,  pp. 
6-35.  D'Arbois  de  JubainviUe  treats  of  the  Ligurians  at 
length  in  several  of  his  works  mentioned,  but  D&heliette 
shows  his  wrong  reasoning,  rather  convincingly  it  seems  to 
the  author.  The  opinions  of  Jultian,  as  given  in  his  Histoire 
de  la  Gaule,  are  also  discussed  by  D^chellette.  A  full  dis- 
cussion in  English,  of  all  the  authorities  on  ancient  Liguria, 
the  Ligurians  and  their  langu^e  is  given  m  Rice  Holmes, 
Casar's  Conquest  of  Gaul,  pp.  277-287.  The  language  is 
treated  on  pp.  381-284,  and  318,  and  by  Peet,  The  SUme  and 
Bronze  Ages  in  Italy,  pp.  164  seq. ;  see  also  D'Arbois  de  Jubain* 
ville,  3,  pp.  153  seq.  Feist,  5,  p.  369,  says  that  the  Ligurians 
were  Mediterraneans.  A  number  of  others  agree  with  him. 
The  evidence  points  rather  to  their  having  been  an  early 
Alpine  petq^,  somewhat  less  brachycephalic  than  those  who 
came  later,  and  this  is  the  opinion  held  by  Ratzel,  vol.  Ill,  p. 
561.     The  name  Ligurian  in  this  book  designates  a  Pre- 
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Nordic  race  of  Alpine  affinities,  with  a  Pre-Aryan  lan- 
guage. 

The  peculiar  and  discontinuous  distribution  of  -Alpine 
peoples  with  names  which  are  variations  of  the  term  Veneti, 
a  condition  rather  analc^us  to  the  scattered  groups  of  Pelas- 
gians  as  noted  by  various  authors  of  antiquity,  may  indicate 
the  last  traces  of  a  once  widely  distributed  race.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Ligurians  displaced  these  "Veneti"  in  southern 
Eurc^,  and  later  became  confined  to  a  part  of  Gaul  and 
northern  Italy. 

335  :  33.  Deniker,  a,  p.  317,  and  the  note  to  p.  334  :  13 
of  dus  book. 

235  :  27-236  :  6.    See  the  note  to  p.  934  :  17. 

336  :  g.  Feist,  i  and  5;  G.  Retzius,  2,  3;  Ripley,  p.  351; 
Nordenski51d. 

336  :  14.  Livs  and  Livonians.  Ripley,  pp.  358  seq.; 
Abercromby,  The  Pre-  and  Prolo-Finm ;  Feake,  3,  p.  150. 

336  :  17  seq.  Ripley,  pp.  365-367.  Feist,  5,  p.  55,  says  the 
Finnish  langu^e  was  once  agglutinative  but  is  now  inflec- 
tional. See  also  another  reference  to  it  on  p.  231,  and  our 
note  to  languages,  p.  243  :  5  of  this  book. 

236 :  26.  Magj^r  language.  The  most  authoritative 
boc^  on  Finnish,  Ugrian,  and  Hungarian  speech  are  those  of 
Szinnyei.  See  also  Feist,  pp.  394  seq.,  and  Deniker,  2,  pp. 
349-35' ■ 

237  :  I.  Ripley,  p.  415,  says:  "Turkish  is  the  western- 
most representative  of  a  great  group  of  languages,  best  known, 
periiaps,  as  the  Ural-Altaic  family.  This  comprises  all  those 
of  northern  Asia,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with 
that  of  the  Finns  in  Russian  Europe.  .  .  .  According  to 
Chantre  the  word  Turk  seems  quite  aptly  to  be  derived  from 
a  native  root  meaning  Brigand."  Also  see  iq>.  404-405  and 
419  in  Ripley. 

237  :  13.    Rq)lcy,  p.  418,  and  Von  Luscfaan,  op.  cii. 

337  :  21.  Gibbon,  chap.  LVII,  on  the  "Seljukian  Turks." 
On  the  Osmanli  Turks  see  Ripley,  pp.  415  seq.  OirTurks  in 
general  see  Von  Luschan. 

337  :  25.     See  the  notes  to  p.  173  :  11  and  to  pp.  353-361. 

338  ;  13.    G.  Elliot  Smith,  Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  134  seq.; 
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Zaborowski,  i,  and  the  table  of  languages  in  the  note  to  p. 
343  :  5.    Practically  any  book  dealing  with  Aryans  gives  tius 


338  :  34.    Ripley,  p.  415;  Von  Luschan. 

339  : 1.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  158  and  353. 

339  :  2.  Hittitcs  and  the  Hittite  Empire.  See  S.  J.  Gar- 
stang,  The  Land  of  the  Hittiles;  L.  Messerscbmidt,  Die  He- 
HUr  (per  AUe  Orient,  IV,  i);  Feist,  5,  pp.  406  seq.,  and  the 
Hittite  Inscriptions,  Cornell  Eiqwdition  of  1911,  The  his- 
tory of  the  Hittite  Empire  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
research  and  investigations  of  Professor  Sayce.  See  his  Bit- 
tiles.  There  are  a  number  of  short  general  descriptions  in 
practically  all  of  the  histories  of  andent  peoples,  and  in  those 
of  the  Near  East.  See  for  instance,  Bury,  History  of  Greece, 
W-  4Si  64;  Hall,  Ancieni  History  of  the  Near  East,  pp.  aoo, 
334  seq.;  Myres,  Dawn  of  Histmy,  pp.  118  seq.,  153  seq.aad 
199  seq.;  Myers,  Ancient  History,  [q>.  91-93;  Feist,  Ktdtur, 
pp.  406  seq. ;  Von  Luschan,  pp.  343-343 ;  and  Zaborowski,  i, 
pp.  131, 134, 138  and  160,  deal  more  with  the  [diysical  chiu'- 
acteis  of  the  Hittites. 

According  to  some  of  the  roost  recent  authorities,  the  Hit- 
tites were  an  extraordinarily  powerful  nation  and  held  Syria 
from  about  3700  B.C.  to  700  B.C.,  when  the  Assyrians 
overcame  them.  They  had  some  contact  with  Babylon  and 
probably  their  development  was  influenced  thereby.  They 
seem  to  have  been  the  Kheta  or  Khatti  of  the  Andent  Egyp- 
tians. "About  1380  B.  C,"  according  to  Von  Luschan, 
"when  Khftttusil  made  his  peace  with  Rameses  II,  there  ex- 
isted a  large  empire,  not  much  smaller  than  Germany,  teadi- 
ing  from  the  i£gean  Sea  to  Mesopotamia  and  from  Eadesh 
on  the  Orontes  to  the  Black  Sea.  We  do  not  know  at  pres- 
ent if  this  Hittite  Empire  ever  had  a  really  homograeous 
population,  but  we  have  a  good  many  Hittite  reliefs  and  all 
these,  without  one  single  exception,  show  us  the  high  and 
short  heads,  or  the  characteristic  noses  of  our  modem  brachy- 
cephalic  groups,  (Armenoids)." 

As  to  their  language,  J.  D.  Prince,  correspondence,  says 
that  it  was  not  Aryan,  in  spite  of  all  conjectures  to  the  con- 
truy.    "  Friedrich  Delitzsch  analyzed  some  of  the  only  sylla- 
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bized  material  we  have  (A  this  language,  aod  I  analyied  it 
still  further  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  OrieiUoi  Society, 
vol.  XXn,  'Hittite  Material  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,' 
reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the  Non-Aiytu  character  of 
this  idiom.  The  so-<:alled  'Hittite  Insci^tions'  are  in  hier- 
o^yphs  and  give  us  no  clue  as  to  the  pronunciation  and  hence 
none  to  the  character  of  the  langu^."  Von  Luachan,  p. 
343,  says:  "Orientalists  are  uoanimous  in  assuming  that  tiie 
Hittite  language  was  not  Semitic."  A  vwy  recent  com- 
munication from  Ft.  Cumont,  in  L'Acadimie  des  inscripUons 
ti  belles  litres  for  April  20,  1917,  says  that  the  tongue  is 
proved  to  have  been  Aryan. 

As  to  their  physical  characters,  all  are  agreed  that  the 
Uittites  had  short,  brachycepholic  beads,  and  thick,  prani- 
nent  noses.  Myres,  p.  44,  remarks  that  the  earliest  jmx- 
tratts,  which  he  dates  about  13S5  B.  C,  have  been  tbou^t  by 
some  to  be  Mongoloid,  but  the  evidence  is  still  scanty  and 
inconclusive.  Surely  if  the  older  likenesses  were  Mongoloid, 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  later  types.  On  the  monu- 
ments bearded  figures  are  frequent  and  the  type  is  Armmoid. 
See  Hall,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Neor  East,  p.  334,  for  a 
criticism  of  the  Mongol  theory. 

339  :  10.  Sumer.  J.  D.  Prince,  in  his  article  on  the  Su- 
merians  in  the  Encydopadia  BrUannica,  classes  the  Sumeiian 
language  as  agglutinative.  The  language  of  Susiana  is  also 
known  as  Anzanite,  Susian  or  Elamite.  The  Anzanite  may 
have  been  a  dialect  of  Susian.  Sdiiel's  work  with  de  Mor- 
gan's mission  shows  that  Elamite  was  agglutinative  and 
that  inflections  found  in  derived  words  are  due  to  the  influ- 
ence cd  another  langu^e.  The  locality  of  Anzan  is  not 
known  exactly,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  plain 
south  or  southeast  of  Susa.  See  also  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  r49- 
150,  and  Hall,  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  HaU 
agrees  with  Prince  that  Sumeriaji  is  agglutinative  (p.  171). 
He  also  states  that  Elamite  was  agglutinative,  but  not  other- 
wise like  Sumerian.  See  his  chap.  V  iot  the  relationahips  of 
Siunerians  and  Elamites. 

For  Media  see  the  notes  to  p.  354  :  13. 

339 :  13.    Assyria     and     Palestine.    Breasted,     Ancient 
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Times,  p.  173  and  Fig.  113;  Hall,  History  of  the  Near  East; 
Myres,  Dawn  of  History,  pp.  114-116,  140;  and  odier  his- 
tories of  the  Near  East. 

339  :  13.  Kasaites.  See  HsU,  pp.  198-100.  Very  little 
is  Icnown  about  the  Kassites.  HaJl  declares  that  theie  is 
very  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  Indo-European;  Prince, 
from  the  same  information,  aays  this  could  not  possibly  be 
the  case.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  Elamite  tribe 
who  were  living  in  the  northwestern  mountains  of  Elam, 
immediately  south  of  Holwan,  when  Sennacherib  attacked 
them  in  70a  B.  C.  Iltey  attacked  Babylonia  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Samsu-iluma,  the  son  of  Khammurabi,  overran  it 
and  founded  a  dynasty  there  in  1780  B.  C,  which  lasted  576 
years.  They  became  absorbed  into  the  Babylonian  popula- 
tion; the  kings  adopted  Semitic  names  and  married  into  the 
royal  family  of  Assyria.  Like  the  other  languages  of  the 
Non-Semitic  tribes  of  Elam,  according  to  Prince,  that  of  the 
Kasdtes  was  agglutinative.  That  the  Kassites  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  horse-using  nomads  of  the  northern  stqqxs, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  first  introduced  the  horse 
into  Mesopotamian  lands,  whence  its  use  for  riding  and 
drawing  chariots  spread  into  Egypt  in  1700  B.  C.  See 
Breasted,  AncietU  Times,  p.  138. 

339  :  16.  Mitanni.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Mitanni. 
Von  Luschan,  p.  330,  dates  them  around  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  In  1380  they  called  themselves  Harri,  from  Har- 
ri-ya,  an  old  form  of  the  word  Aryan,  Myres,  Datm  of  His- 
tory, says:  "The  conquest  of  Syria  in  1500  B.  C.  brought 
Egypt  face  to  face  with  a  homogeneous  state  called  Mitanni, 
occupying  the  whole  foothill  country  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
.  .  .  The  Egyptian  conquest  came  just  in  time  to  relieve 
the  kingdom  of  Mitanni  from  severe  pressure  exerted  simul- 
taneously and  probably  in  collusion,  by  its  neighbors  in  the 
foothills, — Assyria  on  the  east,  and  the  Hittites  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  Egypt  made  friends  with  Mitanni  and  more 
than  one  marriage  was  arranged  between  the  royal  houses. 
Soon  after  the  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Mitanni,  Subilu- 
liuma,  king  of  the  Hittites  of  Cappadoda,  whom  Egyptiaji 
scribes  conveniently  abbreviate  as  S^>Iel,  was  overlord  ap- 
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pareotly  of.  a  ntunber  of  outpost  baronies  in  north  Syria. 
Assured  of  their  help,  and  watching  his  oi^rtunity,  he  flung 
his  whole  force,  about  1400  upon  Mitanni.  .  .  .  This  closed 
the  career  of  MitannL" 

The  racial  affinities  of  Mitanni  are  doubtful.  Prince,  cor- 
re^wndence,  says  the  language  of  Mitanni  was  certainly  not 
Aryan.  It  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Ferdinand 
Bork,  in  his  Die  MUanni  Spacke,  who  compares  it  with  the 
Georgian  or  Imeretian  branch  of  the  Caucasic  linguistic 
groups.  The  Mitanni  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Ossetes, 
who  spak.  a  highly  archaic,  real  Aryan  language.  Mitanni, 
in  structure,  is  like  the  polysynthetic  North  American  groups. 
Feist,  I,  p.  14,  says  the  Mitanni  were  Nordics  and  inhabited 
the  western  mountains  (A  Iran,  in  Zagros.  In  5,  p.  406,  he 
places  them  on  the  north  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  B.  C.  See  also  Hall,  p.  aoo,  the  fol- 
lowing note  and  that  to  p.  313  : 1-23  of  this  book.  Hall 
also  considers  them  Nordics. 

339  :  16  seq.  Von  Luschan,  p.  230,  asks:  "Can  it  be  mere 
accident  that  a  few  miles  north  of  the  actual  frontier  of 
modem  Kurdish  languages  there  is  Boghaz-K&i,  the  old 
metropolis  of  the  Hittite  Empire,  where  Hugo  Winckler  in 
1908  found  tablets  with  two  political  treaties  of  King  Subilu- 
liuma  with  Mattiuaza,  son  of  Tu^ta,  king  of  Mitanni,  and 
in  both  of  these  treaties  Aryan  divinities,  Mithra,  Varuna, 
Indra  and  Nasatya  are  invoked,  together  with  Hittite  divini- 
ties, as  witnesses  and  protectors?  And  in  the  same  inscrip- 
tions, which  date  from  about  1380  B.  C,  the  king  c^  Mitanni 
and  his  people  are  called  Karri,  just  as  nine  centuries  later 
in  the  Adinmenidian  inscriptions  Xerxes  and  Darius  call 
themselves  Har-ri-ya,  'Aryans  of  Aryan  stock.'  So  the 
Kurds,"  concludes  Von  Luschan,  "are  the  descendants  of 
Atyan  invaders  and  have  maintained  their  type  and  their 
language  for  more  than  3300  years." 

See  also  the  notes  to  p.  173  :  11. 

939  :  39.    See  pp.  138  and  137  of  this  book. 

340  : 4  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  173. 
240  :  15  seq.    See  the  notes  to  p.  343  :  5. 
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CHAPTER  Xm.    ORIGIN  OF  TEIE  ARYAN 
LANGUAGES 

342  :  S-  The  following  notes  on  languages  were  taken 
mostly  from  the  History  of  Language,  by  Henry  Sweet,  and 
were  sn^^xtemented  by  the  writings  of  W.  D.  Whitney,  and 
an  article  on  "Indo-European  Languages,"  by  Peter  Giles. 

All  languages  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  isoladtti  and  agglvUnaim. 

The  isolating  languages  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  single,  distinct  words  for  each  idea,  and  do  not  employ 
forms  which  add  or  drop  syllables,  or  letters,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain variety  of  expression,  tense,  mode,  person,  number,  etc. 
However,  the  element  of  intonation  frequently  plays  a  large 
part  in  multiplying  the  number  of  possible  forms,  and  there- 
fore ot  ideas,  in  is<^ting  languages,  by  imparting  to  other- 
wise identical  words  different  meanings  through  pitch,  ris- 
ing or  falling  inSection  or  accent 

To  the  isolating  languages  bekuig  most  of  those  of  south- 
eastern Asia, — Chinese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Tlubetan,  An- 
namite,  Cochin-Chinese,  Malayan,  etc  The  term  is(^ting 
does  not  necessarily  imply  words  of  one  syllable,  although 
there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  since  the  roots  are 
str^qted  of  all  incumbrances  of  a  modifying  nature  so  com- 
mon in  agglutinative  or  synthetic  languages.  The  Chinese, 
Burmeae,  Siamese  and  Aimamite  are  classed  as  monosyllabic, 
the  Thibetan  as  half-monosyllabic,  while  the  Malay  is 
ptdysyllabic. 

Because  languages  are  isolating  in  structure  does  not  mean 
that  they  necessarily  all  belong  to  one  family.  They  merely 
have  this  structunil  principle  in  common.  To  establish 
family  relationsh^is  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  sets  of 
phonetics  used,  the  root  forms,  the  types  of  ideas  eipressed, 
the  composition  of  the  sentence  and  various  other  impwtant 
ptants  included  under  the  psychok^  of  habit  and  growth 
forms  of  q)eecli.  No  one  of  these  alone  is  ordinarily  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  two  languages  are  of  one  commcm  stock, 
since  extensive  borrowing  of  all  kinds  has  occurred  since  time 
immemorial. 
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Nevertheless,  in  point  of  fact,  taking  languages  u  they 
now  exist,  o^y  those  have  been  ^own  idated  vriiidi  possess 
a  common  structure,  or  have  tofi;ether  grown  out  fA  the  moie 
primitive  radical  stage,  since  structure  proves  itself  a  more 
constant  and  retiaUe  evidence  than  vocabulary.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  all  structure  is  the  result  oi  growth, 
and  any  degree  of  difference  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  differ- 
ence of  material,  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  discordant 
growth  from  identi<^  beginnings,  it  is  equally  inadnasBtble 
to  claim  that  the  diversities  of  languages  prove  them  to  have 
had  different  beginnings. 

In  isolating  languages,  word  cnrder  is  very  mqx>rtuit,  but 
here  again  the  peculiar  character  of  any  tongue  of  this  type 
depends  upon  the  order  selected,  or  the  relative  in^tortajice 
of  ideas  (general,  specific,  etc.).  The  employmeat  of  par- 
ticles makes  possible  a  freer  word  <vder. 

Tlie  aggluHftaHve  langu^es  are  Uiose  irtiich  combine  roots 
or  parts  of  words  or  elements  into  new  wholes  to  express 
other  related  ideas  than  those  imparted  by  the  single  forms, 
or  else  entirely  new  concepts.  Frequently  these  combinar 
tions  are  still  sqMtrable  on  occasion  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, or,  if  inseparable  in  their  secondary  meanings,  their 
original  parts  with  their  derivations  are  still  recognizable  as 
such.  Again,  the  component  parts  are  no  longer  independent, 
but  form  a  firmly  knit  whole. 

In  some  languages  certain  classes -of  elements  have  arisen 
which  may  be  added  in  a  perfectly  formal  manner  to  other 
fixed  roots  or  elements,  with  or  without  slight  [dionetic  modi- 
fications of  either  or  both  parts.  Since  this  occurs  in  con- 
formity  with  fairly  fixed  rules,  the  meanings  of  the  resultant 
combinations  are,  according  to  the  class  of  the  attached  ele- 
ments used,  fairly  analogous.  Thus  in  English  many  verb 
roots  obtain  the  present  participle  by  the  addition  of  the 
formal  element  ing,  in  itself  now  meaningless,  but  once,  no 
doubt,  a  separate  root. 

The  process  of  agglutination  may  be  aixomplished  in  many 
different  ways,  any  of  which  may  be  characteristic  of  vbfAt 
groups  of  unrelated  laiiguagea.  These  may  be  roughly 
divided  first  into  mono-  or  oligo-aynthetic  and  polysynthetk. 
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The  former  very  nearly  approach  the  isolating  languages, 
since  usually  only  one  element  may  be  added  at  a  time,  but 
the  process  of  addition  may  be  accompliahed  in  any  ti  the 
trays  [xissible  to  agglutination. 

Agglutination  includes  prefixing,  suffixing  and  infixing 
in  all  degrees  of  complexity  and  fixity.  Thus  languages  may 
be  spoken  of  as  agglutinative  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Some 
are  much  more  so  than  others,  both  in  pc»nt  of  the  number 
of  elements  which  it  is  possible  to  add,  and  their  dependmce 
upon  one  another  and  the  root,  denoting  a  higher  or  lower 
degree  of  inextricabiKty  in  blending. 

Many  langxiages  are  only  loosely  agglutinative  and  the 
component  parts  of  the  compounds  readily  resolve.  In 
others,  as  in  the  inflecting  languages,  the  combination  is 
inextricable. 

Thus  under  the  head  of  agglutinative  we  have  the  merely 
agglutinative  or  synthetic,  readily  resolvable  combinations, 
wliich  are  often  hardly  distinguishable  from  isolating  lan- 
guages, and  the  less  easily  divisible  inflectional  and  incor- 
porating types.  Any  or  all  of  the  three  processes  of  infixing, 
prefixing  and  suffixing  may  be  employed  in  simple  agglutina- 
tive combinations. 

In  inflectional  languages  the  root  is  attended  by  prefixes 
or  sufBxes  which  form  inseparable  modifiers.  At  times 
phonetic  changes  occur  which  render  the  complex  unlike  the 
simple  joining  of  its  component  parts. 

As  Mr.  Sweet  says:  "If  we  define  inflection  as  'agglutina- 
tion run  mad'  we  may  regard  incorporation  as  inflection 
run  madder  still,  for  it  is  the  result  <rf  attempting  to  develop 
a  verb  into  a  complete  sentence."  In  some  lat^uages,  sudh 
as  the  incorporating,  a  verb  is  sufficiently  distinct  in  its  mean- 
ing not  to  require  an  independent  pronoun.  French  and 
Spanish,  thoi^h  not  belonging  to  this  category,  contain 
words  with  the  incorporating  idea,  as  in  Spanish  kabUr,  I 
speak,  and  French,  pluit,  it  rains.  Where  polysynthesism 
is  the  prevailing  character,  the  verb  may  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  include  the  objective  pronoun  as  well  as  the 
subjective,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  one  word  a  transi- 
tive, as  well  as  in  others  an  intransitive,  sentence.    But  this 
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is  only  nidiment&ry  incorporation,  and  borders  on  inflection. 
Some  American  Indian  languages  cany  it  to  a  very  high 
degree,  appending  to  or  inserting  into  this  simple  complex 
not  only  nouns  which  may  stand  in  apposition  to  the  implied 
or  actual  pronouns,  but  particles  and  modifiers  of  every  de- 
scrq>tioa  (See  the  Battdbaok  of  A  merican  Indian  Langiutges, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  Wash- 
ington.) Frequently  during  this  process  various  parts  un- 
dergo phonetic  changes  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  so  that 
the  final  complex  may  not  at  all  resemble  a  string  of  the 
original  elements,  but  becomes  a  new,  inseparable  and  fixed 
word  containing  a  whole  sentence  of  ideas.  This  sentence, 
in  some  languages,  may  carry  throughout  certain  modiiicra 
for  all  noun  elements — for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  objects 
under  discussion  are  visible  or  invisible.  These  modifiers 
bear  d^nite  relationships  to  the  nouns,  and  the  "sentence 
word  "  in  each  of  its  parts  must  then  be  conjugated  as  a  verb 
in  as  even  more  complicated  manner.  This  is  agglutioation 
per  excellmce,  and  is  frequently  so  complex  as  to  be  utterly 
bewildering  to  the  Indo-European  mind,  even  though  the 
Indo-European  languages  themselves  employ  f^lutination 
to  a  limited  degree  and  of  certain  varieties,  particularly  of 
the  inflectional  order. 

Compared  to  the  most  complicated  Indian  tongues,  Eng- 
lish is  in  the  posidon  of  Chinese  to  Indo-European  languages 
in  its  structural  simplicity,  though  of  course  in  Chinese  we 
have  an  added  complexity  in  the  use  of  pitch,  etc. 

There  are  certain  types  of  speech  which  secure  changes 
(plurals,  etc.)  by  int^rial  vowel  modification.  English  it- 
self makes  use  of  this  device,  but  it  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  Semitic  tongues. 

Sweet  says:  "There  are  many  other  minor  criteria  of  mor- 
jAological  classification.  The  most  important  <A  these  is 
perhaps  that  of  the  agglutinative  or  inflectional  elements 
before  or  after  the  word  or  stem  [modified].  In  Turkish 
and  in  other  Altaic  languages,  as  also  in  Finnish,  these  are 
always  post-positions,  so  that  every  word  begins  with  the 
root  which  always  has  chief  stress.  The  Bantu  languages  of 
South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  prefixes.  .  .  .    The 
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Semitic  languages  favor  praxes  aad  poet-positions  about 
equally.  Hie  Aryan  languages  are  mainly  post-positjooal, 
with  occasional  use  of  prefixes,  most  of  wUch,  however,  are 
of  later  origin." 

It  must  not  be  sui^>06ed  that  languages  fall  into  abso- 
lutely distinct  cat^ories  because  of  their  structure.  No 
language  to-day  is  purely  of  one  type  or  another,  lliere 
have  been  too  many  centuries  of  borrowing  and  change  for 
that  condition  to  nov  be  posable  for  any  language,  oor 
are  there  any  longer  what  might  be  called  primitive  tongues. 
They  have  all  long  since  outgrown  that  state,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  even  the  Botocudo  of  Brazil,  which  is  gen- 
erally ranked  as  the  most  primitive. 

Languages  may  now  be  classified  only  according  to  &ai 
IxevaiUQg  taidendes.  llius,  modem  English  is  in  part 
isolatiog,  in  part  inflectional  and  in  part  agglutinative,  as 
that  term  is  generally  applied.  Basque  is  an  incotpoiating 
language,  far  removed  geographically  and  Unguistically  from 
any  other  <rf  that  character.  The  Indo-£unq>ean  family 
may  be  considered  as  inflectional,  because  that  process  is  a 
piomiaent  feature,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  pres- 
ent, BCKT  is  it  exdusively  typkkl  of  that  family. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  languages  pass  throu^  certain 
stages  in  their  development,  but  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  they 
all  have  eventually  the  same  or  even  similar  histories.  There 
are  aidless  possilnlities  of  growth  and  decay,  and  this  fact 
alone  excludes  any  set  evolutionary  scheme.  Nor  are  the 
istdatiag  languages  the  most  primitive.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  as  oompluE  in  their  way  as  the  most  agglutinative 
North  American  tongues,  and  as  expressive,  for  some  psy- 
chological categories. 

There  is  littk  doubt  that  all  languages  have  begun  on  an 
isolating  principle  <tf  simple  roots  for  single  ideas,  from  which 
they  have  diverged  in  endless  variety.  Probably  all  inflec- 
tional languages  had  an  isolating  and  agglutinative  stage, 
although  this  is  by  no  means  proved.  The  Chinese  seems  to 
have  undeigone  an  agglutinative  past  of  some  sort,  but  to 
have  resolved  ^ain  into  simple  roots,  with  only  tnces  trf 
fuller  forms,  but  with  the  added  complexity  of  tone,  accent, 
and  order,  to  give,  as  Sweet  puts  it,  "  that  extreme  of  el- 
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l^tical  coaQMBcas  and  cooceatrated  foice  of  eziHcssioii, 
whidi  eadtes  oar  adtnimtion." 

EngUdi  has  bccone  analytical,  far  many  older  inflected 
words  bave  now  baen  woiked  over  into  coadiiiiatioas  (A  in- 
dependent words,  but  this  is  far  from  a  complete  tx  con- 
sistent pioGeBSL  Piobabiy  it  wiU  naver  become  Ifte  the  Ou- 
nese,  for  to  do  away  now  with  its  inflectional  system  entirely 
would  necessitate  a  complete  tgiiicaval  ol  structure  which 
is  not  l&ely  to  haj^jen  in  the  course  of  normal  inner  devet- 
opmoit,  partienlarly  with  a  vast  Hteiature  to  assist  la  stabi- 
liaag  pnaentfonas. 

As  regards  potys)'nthesisra,  or  amount  of  agglutination,  the 
Aiyan  tongues  are  mtermediate;  they  allow  affixes,  but  only 
within  fxrtain  liButs. 

Ijngmy*  Undoubtedly  (Mer  from  one  another  in  t&eir 
ridutess  and  power  of  expression,  but  may  not  be  used  as  a 
test  of  the  mtellectual  capacity  ol  those  who  now  speak  thent. 
Jn  tact,  men  of  any  race  can  learn  any  language,  unless  ab- 
normal. To  account  f<x  the  great  and  striking  difference  (rf 
stzuctore  among  human  ku^uages  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  linguirtic  student,  and  will  doubtless  always  ctmtinue  so. 
We  are  not  likely  to  be  able  even  to  demonstrate  a  corre- 
lation of  capadtica,  aayva^  that  a  race  ii4iich  has  done  this 
and  that  in  other  departments  might  bav«  be«)  expected  to 
form  such  and  such  a  language.  Every  tongue  r^iresents 
the  general  outcome  of  the  capacity  of  a  race  as  exerted  in 
this  particular  direction,  under  the  influence  of  historical 
circumstances  which  we  can  have  no  hope  of  tracing,  but 
there  are  striking  anomalies  to  be  noted. 

"The  Chinese  and  the  Eforptiana  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  among  the  most  gifted  races  the  earth  has  known; 
but  the  Chinese  tongue  is  of  unsurpassed  jejnneness,  and  the 
Egyptian,  in  point  of  structure,  little  better,  while  among 
the  wild  trib<»  of  Africa  and  America  we  &ad  tongues  oi 
every  grade  up  to  a  h^  one  or  the  hi^^est.  This  shows 
dearly  enough  that  mental  power  is  not  measured  by  lan- 
guage structure.  On  the  whole  the  value  and  rank  of  a 
language  are  determined  by  what  its  users  have  made  it 
do— a  poor  tool  in  skilful  hands  can  do  vastly  better  work 
than  the  best  tool  in  unskilful  hands,  even  as  the  ancient 
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Egyptians,  without  steel  or  steam,  turned  out  products 
wMch,  both  for  colossal  grandeur  and  for  exquisite  fiuidi, 
are  the  despair  of  modem  engineers  and  artists."  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  important  part  played 
by  habit  or  inertia.  "The  formation  of  habit  is  slow,  and 
once  fonned  it  exercises  a  constraining  as  well  as  a  guiding 


Hie  Indo-European  language  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
oiguiized  families  of  tongues  that  exist,  and  its  greatest 
power  lies  (in  modem  English,  etc.)  in  its  mixed  structural 
and  material  character.  So  to  the  Indo-European  family 
belongs  incontestably  the  first  place,  and  for  many  reasons, — 
the  historical  position  of  the  peoples  speaking  its  dialects, 
who  have  now  king  been  the  leaders  in  world  history,  the 
abundance,  variety  and  merit  of  its  literatures  andent  and 
modem  and,  most  of  all,  the  great  variety  and  richness  of  its 
development.  These  have  made  it  an  illustration  of  the 
history  of  human  speech,  which  is  extremely  valuable  and 
the  training  ground  of  comparative  philolt^, 

W.  D.  Whitney  gives  the  following  linguistic  groups  in 
order  of  their  importance  from  a  literary  standpcant: 

1.  Indo-European  (Indo-Germanic). 

2.  Semitic. 

3.  Hamitic. 

4.  Monosyllabic  or  Southeastem  Aaiatic. 
S-  Ural-Altaic  (Scythian,  Turanian). 

6.  Oravidian  m  South  Indian. 

7.  Malay- Polyneman. 

8.  Oceanic — 

a.  Australian  and  Tasmanian. 

b.  Ptpuan  and  Negrito,  etc 

9.  Cuouin- 

'  b.  Mitfljeghian. 

c.  LeaghiaJi,  Georgian. 
10.  European  Remnants — 

Basque. 

Etruscan? 

Lydian? 
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II.  South  African,  Bkntu. 
13.  Central  African. 
13.  American. 

The  first  ten  groups  ate  families.  So  little  is  or  was 
known  about  the  last  three  groups  that  the  author  of  the 
article  classed  together  wha,t  are  now  known  to  be  vast 
a^lomerations  of  famihes.  For  instance,  the  American 
languages  include  several  hundred  distinct  stocks,  of  which 
fifty  are  found  in  California  alone.  Hiese  are  all,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  utterly  unrelated.  It  is  known 
that  the  central  African  tongues  belong  to  a  different  group 
than  the  southern,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  consult  Sir 
Hany  Johnston's  recent  large  work  on  the  Bantu  languages. 

The  subdivision  of  the  Indo-European  family  into  cognate 
languages  is  given  here  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  tongues 
that  may  spring  from  one  ancestor.  Not  all  the  dialects, 
nor  even  languages,  have  been  included,  but  only  those  best 
known: 


Ahcibnt  MmiKBN 

I  Latin.  PortugiMse. 

Oscan.  Spanish. 

Umbrian.  Catalan. 

Minor  dialects  of    Provental. 
aodeat  Italy. 

French.  t  ™ 
Italian  i  i 
Friulian.     '' 

Romanacb. 


I  Iriah. 
Q.  Celtic  i  Manx. 

I  Scotch  Gaelic 

I  Ancient  Gauliah. 
Wdih. 
Comah. 
Breton  cc  Armoncas. 
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Scandinavian    Norw^iao. 
Icelandic 
Old  None. 


Low  German. 
Hi^  German. 

5.  Atmenian. 
[6.  TokharianPj 

Satem.     (Eaateni  Eunqte  and  Ana.) 
fZend. 
Sanikrit  I  Old  Penian. 

(  Modem  Periian. 

Hindu,  and  nearly  all  the  modem  lan- 
guage* o[  India  (and  (rf  the  Pamirs). 

f  Lithuanian. 

I  Lettiih. 
"  I  Old  Pniasian  or  Boruaaian,  extinct 

[     aince  the  17th  century. 

OM  Bulgarian. 

I  Great   Rusaian 
and  White  Rua- 
Little  Ruaaian  or 
Rutbenian. 
Servian. 
Sovene. 


a.  Balto-9avonic 


3.  Albanian, 


fPoliah. 

{Cnchor 

iSorb. 


343  :  16.  C/S.  Feist,  1,  p.  350.  On  the  ardiaic  character 
of  Lithuanian,  see  Taylor,  i,  p.  15,  and  the  authorities  he 
quotes.    Also  Schrader,  Jevons  translation. 

243  :  30-343  :  4.    Deniker,  2,  p.  320,  sums  up  Hirt's  posi- 
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tion  on  this  question  in  the  footnote:  "According  to  Hirt  the 
borne  of  dtspersicHi  ol  the  pr^tive  Aryan  language  would 
be  found  to  the  north  of  the  Caipathians,  in  the  Letto- 
Lithuanian  r^on.  From  this  point  two  linguistic  streams 
would  start  flowing  around  the  mountains  to  the  west  and 
east;  the  western  stream,  after  spreading  over  Germany 
(Teutonic  languages),  left  behind  the  Celtic  languages  in 
the  upper  valley  of  Uie  Danube,  and  filtered  through  oo  the 
one  side  into  Italy  (Latin  languages),  on  the  other  side  into 
ntyria,  Albania,  and  Greece  (Helleno-Illyrian  languages). 
The  eastern  stream  formed  the  Slav  languages  in  the  plains 
traversed  by  the  Dnieper,  then  spread  by  way  of  the  Cau- 
casus into  Aaa  (Iranian  languages  and  Sanscrit).  In  this 
way  we  can  account,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  less  and  less 
marked  rdatiooship  between  the  Aryan  languages  of  the 
present  day  and  the  common  primitive  dialect,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  diversity  between  the  two  group*  of 
Aryan  lai^uages,  western  and  eastern." 

If  this  were  so,  Sanskrit  should  more  closely  resemble  the 
Slavic  than  the  western  hu^uages.  As  it  is,  the  old  Vedic 
q)eech,  the  earliest  form  of  Sanskrit,  is  said  to  show  more 
affiliations  with  Greek  than  with  any  other  of  the  Aryan 
tongues  (see  Taylor,  1,  p.  ar,  and  authorities  quoted),  a 
fact  which  merely  adds  another  proof  to  our  hypothesis  that 
sometime  between  aooo  and  1500  B.  C.  the  Nordics  filtered 
down  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  their  earliest  wave  and  about 
the  same  time  other  branches  found  their  way  into  north- 
western India.  The  Sanskrit  alp^bet  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Phceiudan  than  to  any  other.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  Nordic  expanaon  their  language  was  not  reduced 
to  writing.  The  alidiabet  used  for  early  Sanskrit,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  BUhler,  probaUy  introduced  into  India 
by  traders  from  Mesopotamia  about  800  B.  C.  Another 
authority  on  the  relations  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  is  Johannes 
Schmidt,  Die  VervgandUchaJtsnerkilltnisse  der  Indo-germanische 
Sprachm,  Weimar,  1873. 

243  : 4.  Prctf.  J.  D.  Prince,  correspondence,  in  discussing 
the  kin^p  of  prdiistoric  Ugrian  to  Aryan  says  that,  al- 
though it  is  a  temptation  to  bdieve  in  it,  there  is  iniuf- 
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fident  data  for  proving  it.  As  caieful  a  scholar  as  Szinnyei, 
in  his  Va-gUichmde  GrammaHk  der  Vgrischen  Sprache,  is 
careful  not  to  commit  himself.  But  see  Zaborowski,  3; 
also  the  notes  to  p.  336  :  36;  and  Denilui,  2,  pp.  349-351. 

343  :  13.    Deniker,  3,  p.  330  and  the  authorities  he  quotes. 

343  :  30.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  158  :  31  and  159. 

343  '•  35-  See  p.  158  and  also  the  notes  od  languages  to 
p.  34a  :  5. 

944  : 1.    See  p.  157  and  the  notes. 

344:6.  I^dn  derivatives.  Zaborowski,  i,  p,  3.  See 
table  of  languages,  in  the  note  to  p.  343  :  5  of  this  book. 

344  :  13-38.  Ripley,  pp.  433-434;  Freeman,  3,  p.  317; 
Ob£d£nare,  p.  350;  Ratzel,  vol.  HI,  p.  564;  and  the  articles 
on  the  Balkans  and  Himgary  in  the  Geogfapkical  Rgaae,  by 
Cvijic  and  Wallace.  Cf.  G.  Poisson,  The  Latin  Origin  of  Ike 
Rumanians. 

344  :  39-345  :  3.    Freeman,  i,  p.  439. 

>45  ■  3-  Jordanes,  History  of  the  Goths;  Procopius,  The 
History  of  the  Wars;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Raman 
Empire,  du^is.  I  and  XI;  Freeman,  The  Historical  Geography 
cf  Europe,  pp.  70-71;  also  the  notes  to  pp.  143  and  156  :  to. 

345  :  13.  Sumatians.  See  the  note  to  p.  143  :  31.  The 
same  for  the  Venethi.  Under  the  Roman  dtnmnion  Latin 
^>eech  Eq^>eai8  to  have  spread  from  the  Adriatic  coast  east- 
ward over  the  Balkans  retracing  the  native  dialects  except 
almg  the  shores  of  the  Mgean  and  in  the  large  dties. 

346  : 9.    Freeman,  i,  pp.  440-441. 
346  :  15.    Ripley,  p.  435. 

346  :  34.    See  the  note  to  p.  173  of  this  boc^. 

346  :  37.    Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  pp.  13, 13. 

347  : 3.  See  the  note  to  p.  174;  Oman,  2,  pp.  13, 14;  Rice 
Holmes,  i,  ;^,  409-410;  3,  pp.  319-330;  Rhys  and  Jones, 

pp.  I,  3. 

347:9.  Goidels.  RiceHolmes,  i,pp.337,39iand455-456. 

347  :  16.  Rice  Holmes,  i,  pp.  339,  456;  Oman,  3,  p.  16. 
See  also  p.  174  of  this  book. 

347  :  33.  Ripley,  p.  127;  Feiat,  4,  p.  14;  Ridgeway,  i, 
p.  373;  toid  pp.  195  and  313  of  this  book. 

347  :  37.    See  die  note  to  347  : 3. 
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348  : 3.  Fleure  and  James,  |:^.  146,  148;  D'Arbois  de 
JubainvlUe,  2,  p.  88. 

348  :  6.  Rice  Holmes,  2,  pp.  31^331;  Taylor,  3,  pp.  138, 
167-168;  Beddoe,  4,  p.  so. 

348  :  13.  Neo-Cdtic.  D'Arbois  de  JubainvQle,  3,  p.  88; 
Fleure  and  Jftmes,  p.  143. 

348  :  14.    Rice  Holmes,  2,  p.  13. 

348  :  39-349  :4.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  177-178  of  this  bocdc. 

349  •  t^>    Beddoe,  4,  p.  333. 

349  :  30.  The  same,  pp.  341-343;  Ripley's  maps,  pp.  33 
and  313;  but  consult  Beddoe,  4,  p.  66,  for  criticisms  of  evi* 
dence  derived  from  place  names;  Taylor,  3,  p.  119. 

349  :  37-350  :  I.    Beddoe,  4,  pp.  139,  341-343. 

350  : 1  seq.  Taylor,  3,  p.  173;  Palgmve,voL  I  of  TheEng- 
tish  Commomoeaith;  Oman,  3,  pp.  158  seq. 

350  :  6.  Taylor,  3,  pp.  170-171. 

350  :  14.    Ripley,  p.  33;  Taylor,  2,  pp.  137-138. 

350  ;  30.  Jordajies,  XXXVI;  Gibbon  and  others. 

350  :  24.    Ripley,  pp.  531-533- 

350 :  38  seq.    CJ.  Ripley,  pp.  loi,  151  seq. 

351  :  7  seq.    Cf.  Rice  Holmes,  3,  pp.  309-314. 
351  :  18.    See  the  note  to  p.  183  of  this  book. 

351  :  36.  Since  the  Belgie  were  the  last  wave  of  the  Celts, 
and  Cymric  was  the  later  Celtic,  this  deduction  is  inevitable, 
even  if  there  were  no  facts,  such  as  place  names,  hisb»y,  etc, 
to  prove  it    See  the  note  to  p.  348  :  6. 

351  :  38-353  :  3.  Beddoe,  4,  p.  35;  Ripley,  pp.  lot,  153; 
Taylor,  2,  pp.  95,  98. 

353  :  5.    See  the  note  to  p.  196  :  7. 

CHAPTER  XIV.    THE  ARYAN  LANGUAGE 

IN  ASIA 

353  : 1.  See  p.  158  and  note.  Also  Peake,  3,  p.  165; 
Breasted,  1,  p.  176;  Von  Luschan,  pp.  341-343;  Zaborowski, 
I,  p.  113;  DeL^touge,  i,p.  353,  says;  "Aryans  were  in  India 
about  1500  B.  C." 

353  :  10.  See  Peake,  2;  also  pp.  170-171  and  313  c4  this 
book. 
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253  '•  13-    See  the  note  to  p.  >i5  :  it. 

353  :  13-15-  Eduard  Meyer,  Zur  SUattn  CadddOe  ier 
Iranier. 

353  :  16  seq.    See  tlie  note  to  p.  339  :  16  uq. 

353  :  19.    Zaboiwaki,  i,  ]^.  137  and  314. 

354  : 1.    See  pp.  173  and  325  of  this  book. 

354  : 3  stq.  For  Saoe  lee  the  note  to  p.  259  :  3i.  Cahun, 
Bistoire  it  VA^,  says  oa  p.  35;  "The  Saoe  and  the  ^)hta- 
lites  and  Massagetx  were  from  the  Kiptdmk."  See  also 
Zaborowaki,  i,  [^.  94,  loo-ioi,  315  ttq. 

354  :  6.    Massagetje.     See  the  note  to  p.  159  :  it. 

354  :  8.  EpbtaUtes,  or  White  Huns.  Cahun,  Bistoirt  4* 
I'AHe,  pp.  43-55:  "The  Turks  destn^ed  in  tlie  first  haU  of 
^te  seventh  c«ntuiy  a  powerful  nation,  the  Ephtalites  of 
Soghdiana,  north  of  Persia.  Tliey  were  called  Ephtalitcs, 
or  White  Huns  or  Tie-le-um  Turks."  See  aba  the  notes  to 
pp.  119  :  IS  f^^  >>4  =  3  of  this  book,  and  chap.  XXVI  in 
Gibbon  on  the  Huns  in  general. 

Procopius,  vol.  I,  says  in  speaking  ct  the  Ephtalite  Huns 
and  describing  their  war  with  the  Per^ans  about  450  A.  D.: 
"The  White  Huns  are  of  the  stoc^  of  the  Huns  ia  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  living  in  the  territory  north  of  Persia,  and 
are  settlers  oa  the  land  in  contrast  to  the  Nomadic  Huns 
who  live  at  a  distance.  .  .  .  They  are  the  only  ones  anong 
the  Huns  vho  have  white  bodies  and  countenances  that  an 
not  ugly  and  they  are  far  more  civilized  than  are  the  other 
Huns."  The  general  impiesaon  gained  from  Procc^iius  ia 
that  they  were  not  true  Huos.  "Massagets"  is  uaed  aa 
another  name  for  Huns  by  Procc^itis.  He  describes  them 
as  mounted  bowmen.  It  is  clear  that  in  using  this  name  he 
refers  to  Huns  only. 

254  :  13.  Medes.  The  name  Medes  is  variously  api^ied 
by  different  authorities;  by  many  the  Medes  are  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  the  Persians,  one  of  two  kindred  tribes  of  Nor- 
dics. The  author  follows  Zaborowski  in  applying  the  name 
to  the  rouiui-dculied  pc^xilation  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Persians.  See  Zaborowski,  i,  chaps.  V  and  VI,  especially 
part  II  and  p.  125.  Also  Herodotus  in  the  references  given 
for  Persia.  Hall,  Anci^rU  History  of  the  Near  East,  p.  459, 
gives  an  interesting  bit  of  their  story. 
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154  :  15.  Poslatu.  The  Penians  were  a  branch  of  Nor- 
dics who  invaded  the  territory  of  the  lOund'Slcdled  Medes, 
and  gradually  impooed  tbeir  hngoage  and  mudi  of  tfaeti  cul- 
t*ue  on  the  subjugated  populatioDa.  See  Sferodotus,  book 
I,  especially  55, 71, 71, 74, 91, 95,  loi,  107, 115,  "9,  i35.  '36; 
and  book  VI,  19,  where  he  dBCUSses  both  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. For  modem  commentary  the  author  follows  Zabo- 
rowski,  t,  pp.  138-139,  153  seq.,  chap.  VI,  and  also  pp.  313- 
ai4. 

Von  Luschan,  pp.  233-234,  describes  the  present-day  Per- 
sians, showing  that  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of  types  and 
that  the  Nordic  elements  have  been  largely  absorbed  by  the 
orighial  inhabitants.  He  adds,  however,  on  p.  234,  that 
while  he  never  saw  Persians  with  light  hgur  and  blue  eyes, 
he  was  told  that  in  some  noble  families  fair  types  were  not 
very  rare, 

254  :  19.  See  the  note  on  the  Medes,  and  Zabonywski,  p. 
156, 00  the  MagL 

254 :  36.  Daiius.  Zaborow^,  i,  p.  12.  Herodotus,  I, 
309,  says:  "Now  Hystaspes  the  son  of  Arsames  was  irf  the 
race  of  the  Aduemenidn  and  his  eldest  son  Darius  was  at 
that  time  twenty  years  old."  Another  name  for  Hystaspes 
was  Vashtaspa,  whose  father  was  Arsames  (Arsh&ma).  He 
traced  his  descent  through  four  ancestors  to  Aduemenes 
(Hakhiiaamish). 

Von  Luschan,  p.  341,  says:  "Nothing  is  known  of  the 
Aduemenides  v/bo  called  themselves  'Aryans  of  Aryan 
stock '  and  who  bron^t  the  'Aryan  bnguage  to  PeniB. 
About  1500  B.  C  or  earlier,  there  seems  to  have  b^un  a 
migration  of  northern  men  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt  and  India.  Indeed  we  can  now  comiect  even  Farther 
India  with  the  Mitaimi  of  central  Asia  Minor." 

See  Zaborowski  in  regard  to  the  Behistun  tablet,  etc.,  al- 
tbou^  [KacticaJly  any  writers  on  Persia  and  Meat^Mtanaia 
discuss  (Ms  great  monument. 

355  :  3.    Zabcwowski,  i,  pp.  116-117. 

255  : 6.  See  the  rtou  on  the  Medic  laogu^e,  355  :  13. 
Also  Zaborow^,  i,  pp.  34,  182-184. 

355  :  7  stq.    Zaborow^,  i,  pp.  i8>-i84;  Feist,  5,  p.  433. 
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25s  '■  I3>  Bactria  and  Zendic.  See  the  notes  to  [q>. 
119  :  15  and  357  :  ts. 

355  :  13.  Zendic  or  the  Medic  language.  See  Zaborowski, 
I,  duip.  VI.  According  to  the  Census  of  India,  vol.  I,  pp. 
391  seq.,  both  Persian  and  Medic  tongues  belong  to  the 
Aiy&n  stock.    They  are  divided  in  the  following  taUe: 

ARYAN 


Old  Persian  of  the  Ach^menides 
(Darius'  inK 
5th  century  B.  C.) 


Pebkvi  or  Parthian 

3d-7th  century 

A.  D. 


1 

-Mecfic 

(The  language  of 

Hides 

the  Averts.  No 

transition    lan- 

Medk  and  it« 
moucm  ucnva- 

1             1 
Qikhah  dwlecta 

rfthe 

1 
^mira 

Paahto 

m. 

Omuri 

Balochi 

Kurd 

ish 

Ot 

iier 

minor 

Modem  Pervan. 


Zab(»x>wski,  t,  p.  146,  positively  identifies  Medic  as  agglu- 
tinative, in  which  he  agrees  with  Oppert.  See  ch^)s.  V  and 
VI,  especially  part  IT  and  p.  135.  For  early  data  cm  the 
Medes  see  the  Herodotus  references  given  under  Persia. 
Zaborowski  says,  p.  121,  that  Medic  was  spoken  untfl  600 
B.C. 

35s  :  15.  Kurdish.  Von  Luschan,  p.  229:  "The  Kurds 
speak  an  Aryan  language.  .  .  .  The  eastern  Kurds  are 
little  known.  .  .  .  They  speak  a  different  dialect  from  the 
western  tribes,  but  both  divisions  are  Aryan."  On  the 
Kurds  as  a  people,  see  the  notes  to  p.  335  :  30. 

255  :  30.    Zaborowski,  i,  p.  216-317. 
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355  :  23-  Von  Luschan,  p.  334,  and  the  note  to  p.  335  :  19 
of  this  book. 

355  :  36-356  :  10.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander;  Bit- 
toria  Alexandri  Magni  de  preeliis;  Zaborowsld,  i,  p.  171. 

356  :  3.  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Persians.  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Alexander:  "After  this  he  accommodated  himself 
more  than  ever  to  the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  the 
same  time  persuaded  them  to  adopt  some  of  the  Macedonian 
fashions,  for  by  a  mixture  of  both  he  thought  a  union  mi^t 
be  promoted  much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority 
maintained  when  he  was  at  a  distance.  For  the  same  reason 
he  selected.  30,000  boys  and  gave  them  masters  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Grecian  literature  as  well  as  to  train  them  to 
arms  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  As  for  his  marriage  with 
Roxana,  it  was  entirely  the  effect  of  love.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the 
match  unsuitable  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  The  bar- 
barians placed  greater  confidence  in  him  on  account  of  that 
alliance.  .  ,  .  Hephsstion  and  Cratemus  were  his  two 
favorites.  The  former  praised  the  Persian  fashions  and 
dressed  as  he  did;  the  latter  adhered  to  the  fashions  of  his 
own  country.  He  therefore  employed  Hephiestion  in  his 
transactions  with  the  barbarians  and  Cratemus  to  signify 
his  pleasure  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians." 

356  :  II  seq.  Armenians.  Ridgeway,  i,  p.  396,  speaking 
of  language,  says:  "That  the  Armenians  were  an  offshoot  of 
the  Phrygians  as  mentioned  in  Herodotus  VII,  73,  is  proved 
by  the  most  modern  linguistic  results,  which  show  that  Ar- 
menian comes  closer  to  Greek  than  to  the  Iranian  tongues." 
C/.  also  Hall,  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  p.  475.  This 
need  not  imply  racial  affinity,  however.  The  following  notes 
on  Armenian  were  contributed  by  Mr,  Leon  Dominian: 
"The  proof  of  Aryan  affinities  in  the  Hittite  language  has 
not  yet  been  estahlished.  The  great  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing the  pre-Aryan  relation  of  Armenian  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  text  dates  only  from  the  fifth  century 
A.D. 

"The  Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  coming  from  southern 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Caucasus  (Herodotus,  IV,  11,  13), 
reached  Armenia  about  730  B,  C.  (see  Garstang,  The  Land  of 
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Ike  Bittiles,  p.  63).  The  old  Vannk  lai^puge  antedating  this 
invasion  resembles  the  Georgian  oi  the  Caucasus,  accwding 
to  Saycc  {Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  XIV,  p.  410),  who  has  studied 
the  local  inscriptions.  On  p.  409  he  infers  that  the  Atyan 
occupation  of  Anaenia  was  coeval  with  the  victory  of  Ary- 
anism  in  Persia  at  the  end  Of  the  sixth  century,  B,  C. 

"The  fact  that  Annenia  is  Unguistically  related  to  the 
western  groups  of  the  Indo-Eur<q>ean  languages  and  that 
the  Persian  element  cwisists  (rf  loan  wchtIs  is  corroboiated  by 
geographical  evidence.  The  Armenian  highland  cubninating 
in  the  17000  foot  akitude  of  Mt.  Ararat  has  acted  as  a  bar- 
rier dividing  the  plateau  of  Anatolia  from  that  of  Iran. 
Herodotus  called  the  Armenians  the  'beyond'  Phrygians." 
See  also  O.  Schrader,  Jevons  translaticHi,  p.  430. 

356  :  14  seq.    Phrygians.    See  the  note  to  p.  335. 

356  :  t$.    FiBx  Sartiaux,  Troie,  la  guerre  de  Troie,  pp.  5-9. 

356  :  16-17.    See  the  note  to  p.  339  :  3  seq. 

256  ;  31  stq.    See  the  table  of  languages  to  p.  343  :  5. 

356  :  37-357  :  7.    See  pp.  so,  134,  333-339,  of  this  book. 

357  :  13.    Bactria.    See  the  note  to  p.  119  :  15. 

357  :  16  uq.  See  the  notes  to  pp.  158  and  353.  Abo 
Voo  Luschan,  p.  343;  Zaborowski,  t,  p.  113;  and  the  Indian 
Census,  1901,  v6^.  I,  p.  394. 

357  :  rg.  Punjab.  Panch — five,  <d> — river,  in  Hindu- 
Btam.     Cf.  the  Greek  paOa—^vK. 

357  :  33.    Dravidians.    See  pp.  148-149  of  this  IxxA. 

357  :  33.  See  the  note  to.  p.  359  :  3t  and  Zaborow^  i, 
K>-  "3  «3- 

357  :  38-358  :  3.  See  the  note  to  p.  243  : 5.  George 
Tumour's  e^tion  In  1836,  of  the  Mahavamsa,  first  made  it 
pOMibte  to  trace  Sinhalese  history  and  to  prove  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  a  buul  <rf  Aryan- 
speaking  pet^  from  India,  under  ^^jaya  conquered  and  set- 
tled Ceylon  permanently.  There  are  a  number  (A  later 
works  on  Ceyloo,  dealing  with  its  archaeology,  flora,  fauna, 
history,  etc. 

According  to  the  British  Indian  Census  of  r^oi  nearly 
two-tbiids  of  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  were  Ifindus,  and  tbe 
language  of  Hinduism  has  become  that  of  the  province.    The 
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vernaculai  Assamese  is  doKly  related  to  Bengali,  E.  A. 
Gait  has  written  a  History  of  Assam  (1906). 

358  :  3.    See  the  notet  to  pp.  158  and  253  of  this  book. 

358  : 8.  Zaborowski,  i,  pp.  184-185.  Compare  de  Mor- 
gan's dates  with  those  of  Zaborowski,  the  Indian  Census 
and  Meillet. 

358  :  19.  See  Meillet,  Introdudum  A  I'ttvde  des  langua 
europtau.  On  p.  37  he  claims  that  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  comparable  to  that  prevailing  between  High  and  Low 
German.  Zaboiowski,  i,  p.  184,  says:  "The  language  of  the 
Avesta,  the  Zend,  is  a  contemporary  dialect  of  the  Persian 
of  Darius  («.  e.,  of  Old  Persian),  from  whence  has  come  the 
Pehlevi  and  its  very  dose  relative.  It  even  presoits  the 
closest  affinities  with  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  from  w^iich 
was  derived,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  classical  Sanskrit. 
This  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  is  itself  so  close  to  Old  Persian 
that  it  can  be  said  that  one  and  the  other  are  only  two  pro- 
nunciations cl  the  same  tongue."  See  also  the  Indian  Census 
for  1901,  vol.  I,  p.  394. 

358  :  35  seq.  Zaborowski,  i,  ^.  213-316;  Peake,  2,  pp. 
165  i^-  oixl  especially  pp.  169  and  173. 

359  : 4.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Tie  Pidse  of  Asia;  Pcake, 
2,  p.  170;  and  Breasted,  passim. 

359  'P-    See  pp.  173,  337,  253-254  and  257  of  this  boiA. 

359  :  16.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  119  :  13  and  355  :  7, 

359  :  21.  SaoBorSaka.  The  Sacs  (»- Saka  wei«[the  bknd 
peoples  who  carried  tlie  Aryan  language  to  India.  Strabo, 
511,  allies  them  with  the  Scythians  as  one  of  their  tribes. 
Many  tribes  were  called  Sacs,  especially  by  the  Hindus,  «1k> 
used  the  term  indiscriminately  to  designate  uiy  Doctbnn 
tovaders  of  India. 

One  tribe  gained  the  most  fertile  tract  in  Armenia  whidi 
was  called  Sacasene,  after  them. 

Zaborowski,  i,  p.  94,  rdates  the  Saca  with  the  Scythians, 
and  says:  "  The  Tadjiks  are  a  pet^e  oon:^Xlsed  d  supfwessed 
dements  where  Uonds  are  found  in  an  important  miaority. 
These  blonds,  saving  an  atavistic  survival  of  more  aiuient 
<x  sporadic  characters  I  can  identify.  Tliey  are  the  Sacs." 
He  continues,  in  a  note,  that  a  great  error  has  been  cmn* 
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mitted  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacte.  "Repeating  an  assei^ 
doc  of  Alfred  Maury,  whose  very  sound  erudition  enjoyed  a 
merited  reputation,  I  myself  once  repeated  that  the  Saoe 
who  figures  on  the  rock  of  Behistun  was  of  the  Kirghiz  type. 
This  assertion  is  completely  erroneous.  £  have  proved  it 
and  can  say  that  the  SacK  and  the  Scythians  were  iden- 
tical." 

Zaborowski,  p.  216,  also  identifies  the  Saca  with  the  Per- 
sians. On  this  whole  subject  see  Herodotus,  VII,  64;  also 
Feist,  s. 

359  :  3t.  Massagetat.  Zaborowski,  i,  p.  385,  says:  "Hie 
first  information  of  history  concerning  the  petqJes  ctf  Turk- 
estan refers  to  the  Massagets,  whose  life  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Scythians  (Herodotus,  I,  205-916). 
They  enjoyed  a  developed  industrial  civilization  wbDe  they 
remained  nomads.  They  were  doubtless  composed  of  ethnic 
elements  different  from  the  Scythians,  but  probably  already 
spoke  the  Iranian  tongue,  like  them.  And  since  the  time  of 
Darius,  at  least,  there  were  in  Turkestan  with  them  and  be- 
ade  them,  Saoe,  whom  the  Greeks  have  always  r^arded  as 
Scythians  come  from  Europe." 

Minns,  ScylhiaHs  and  Greeks,  p.  11,  says:  "The  Scyths  and 
the  Massagetx  were  contemporaneous  and  different.  Ihe 
Massagetie  are  evidently  a  mixed  collection  of  tribes  without 
an  ethnic  unity;  the  variety  of  their  customs  and  states  of 
culture  shows  this  and  Henxlotus  does  not  seem  to  suggest 
that  they  are  all  one  people.  Tliey  are  generally  re(i(»ted 
to  be  Iranian.  .  .  .  liie  picture  drawn  of  the  nomad  Massa- 
gets  seems  vety  like  that  of  the  Scythians  in  a  rather  ruder 
stage  of  development." 

Herodotus,  I,  215,  describes  them  as  follows:  "In  their 
dress  and  mode  of  living  the  Massagete  resemble  the  Scyth- 
ians. They  fight  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  neither 
method  is  strange  to  them.  .  .  .  The  foUowing  are  scHne  of 
their  customs, — each  man  has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  wives  ire 
held  in  common;  for  this  is  a  custom  of  the  Masssgets  and 
not  <d  the  Scythians,  as  the  Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human 
life  does  not  come  to  its  natural  close  with  this  people;  but 
yfhai  a  man  grows  very  old,  all  bis  kinsfolk  collect  together 
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and  offer  him  up  in  aacrifice;  offering  at  the  same  time  some 
cattle  also.  After  the  sacrifice  they  boil  the  flesh  and  feast 
on  it;  and  those  who  thus  end  their  days  are  reckoned  the 
happiest.  If  a  man  dies  of  disease  they  do  not  eat  him,  but 
bury  him  in  the  ground,  bewailing  hb  ill  fortune  that  he  did 
not  come  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no  grain,  but  Uve  on 
their  herds  and  on  fish,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the 
Araxes.  Milk  is  what  they  chiefiy  drink.  [Cf.  the  eastern 
Siberian  tribes  of  the  present  day.]  The  only  god  they  wor- 
ship is  the  sun,  and  to  him  they  offer  the  horae  in  sacrifice, 
under  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  swiftest  of  the  gods,  the 
swiftest  of  all  mortal  creatures." 

D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  4,  t.  I,  p.  331  declares  they  .were 
the  same  as  the  Scyths. 

Horse  sacrifices  are  said  to  prevail  among  the  modem 
Parses.  On  the  whole,  the  Massagetas  appear  to  have  been 
largdy  Nordic. 

359:34.    Kirghizes.    SeeZaborowski,i, pp.  216,390-391. 

359  :  3$  jej.    See  the  note  to  p.  i'i9  :  15. 

360  : 3.  Gibbon,  ch^.  LXIV.  Also  called  the  battle  of 
Lignitz.  Lignitz  is  the  duchy,  and  Wahlstatt  a  small  village 
on  the  battle-field. 

360  :  8.    See  the  notes  to  pp.  334  : 3  and  359  ;  zr. 

360  :  17.  Feist,  5,  pp.  i,  427-431,  says  the  Tokharian  ia 
idated  to  the  western  rather  than  to  the  Iranian-Indian 
group  of  languages,  and  [^aces  the  Tokhari  in  northeast 
Turkestan.  (See  the  note  to  p.  119  :  13.)  On  p.  471  he 
identifies  the  YuS-Tchi  and  Khang  with  Aryans  from  Chinese 
Turkestan,  basing  himself  on  Chbiese  annals,  the  date  being 
given  as  800  B.  C.  Cf.  also  the  notes  to  p.  224  :  3  of  this 
book. 

260  :  21.    See  DeLapouge,  t,  p.  348;  Feist,  5,  p.  530. 

360  :  39-361  :  5.    See  Feist,  above,  in  the  aote  to  360  :  17. 

361  : 6.    Traces.    See  the  note  to  p.  70  :  12. 

361  :  17.  Deniker,  3,  pp.  407  seq.;  G.  Elliot  Smith,  Anaent 
Egyptians,  p.  61;  Ripley,  p.  450. 
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aoinula,  136,  146;  of  metala, 
133, 137, 139,  146-147;  of  pot- 
tery, 146;  Celticiied,  174;  cen- 
tre of  radiation  of,  134,  136, 
1 41 -1 43;  conquered  by  Nor- 
dic*, 139,  145-147;  crowed 
with  Mediterraneans,  151 ; 
croned  with  Nordica,  134, 135, 
■S'l  163;  discovery  of  type  of. 
130^  disttftnitton  of,  341 ;  eaM- 
em  RfKead  of,  136;  Bnal  uiva- 
■inn  of  Enrape,  137-138;  firvt 
appearance  i^,  116;  ta  Europe, 
136;  habitat  of,  43-44;  hair  of, 
34;  in  AlHca  (North),  138, 
1410,  136;  Ahace,  140;  Arnior- 
ica,  951;  Asia,  144;  Aattria, 
333;  Auvergne,  146;  Baden, 
140;  Bavaria,  141;  Belghnn, 
138,  140;  Britain,  137-138. 
a39-»40,  347  (pit»ent  abaence 
of,  137);  British  Islea,  199, 
Brittany,  63, 146;  Canada,  81; 
ckiea,  94;  Denmark,  136; 
^ypC,  13S,  140;  Europe,  117 
(central,  138-139,  141);  (east- 
em,  44} ;  (weatem,  44) ;  (during 
the  Neolithic,  134);  France, 
63,  64,  138,  140, 146.  tW.  240. 
351;  Gaul,  340:  Germany,  64, 
73,  184,  333;  Greece,  65:  Hol- 
land, 136;  Italy,  64,  138,  140, 
154,  157  (north,  141):  Iretand, 
138, 137;  Lake  Dwellinsi,  I3i; 
Lorraine,  140:  NeoKthic  period 
136;  Norway,  136,  3ii;  Po 
valley,  157:  Rome,  154;  Rna- 
eia,  136,  143-144;  Savoy,  i^; 
Sicily,  14a;  Spain,  140;  Swit- 
zerland, 121,  135,  141;  Syria, 
140;  Terramara,  f3i;  Tyrol, 
141;  Wflrtembnrg,  140;  maxi- 
mum eictenaion  of,  I3&-I37; 
migjQtioaB,  route  of,  1 16; 
mixed  with  Celti,  177;  with 
Nordics,  25,  33-36.  62,  135- 
136;  Nordkiied,  130, 141, 147; 


north  of  the  Black  Sea,  136, 
144:  origin  of.  134.  341;  orig- 
inal language  of,  140,  335; 
phytical  characters  of,  35-36, 
73;  racial  aptitudes  of,  337; 
reinforced  by  others,  144;  re- 
placii^  Nordics  in  Europe, 
260;  resurgence  of  in  Europe, 
131.  146-147.  "84.  i90-»9". 
196, 310:  retreat  ot  from  north- 
west Europe,  136-138;  skuD 
of,  63;  ^>eech  of,  64;  substra- 
tum in  eastern  Germany,  73; 
underlying  population,  136; 
(in  relation  to  Nordica  in  c<u- 
tral  Europe,  141);  uninqior- 
tant  in  modem  culture,  147. 

Alps,  42,  123,  129,  r74,  i8r;  Al. 
pines  in,  i34;Iake  dwelling*  in, 
131 ;  MedJtertaneaits  in,  149* 
151;  Ntntlica  in,  151. 

Ahace,  182;  Alpines  in,  140. 

Amber,  135. 

America,  6, 10, 14,  57;  change  of 
religion  in,  319;  geniiis  in,  9I; 
immigrants  to,  318;  ia  Colonial 
times,  46-48,  83-45;  Meditcf^ 
raaeaa  dement  in,  45;  Nordic 
immigration  to,  31 1;  NordKS 
in,  83,  84,  87,  89,  306,  331; 
Norman  type  in,  307;  race  de- 
velopment in,  361-363;  !»• 
placement  of  types  in,  lio; 
result  of  ImmigratMMi  to,  11, 
12, 73, 86, 89-94,  ^°o,  309, 31  > : 
Scandinavian  element  in,  211. 

American  aristocracy,  5;  char- 
acters, 36:c(iloniea,  lo;  democ- 
racy, 6;  factories,  1 1 ;  (aimiag 
and  artisan  classes,  11;  In- 
diana, 33  (eliminated  by 
smallpox,  55;  arrowheads  <rf, 
113):  mines,  11 ;  Nt^ro,  pro- 
venience of,  S3 ;  Revolutioa,  6. 

Americana,  5,  11,  13.  77,  83,  88- 
90,  100;  birth-rate  decline  of, 
^,  91 ;  bnmet  type  of,  45, 190; 
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dcatructitm  ot  ia  Civil  War,  8S ; 
future  race  mixture  of,  93-9^, 
100 ;  in  competition  with  im- 
migTBnts,  91 ;  individiuliani- 
of,  13;  national  conKaoiwoeM 
of,  90;  Nordic  demeirt  of,  SS; 

southerners,  43;  typical  hair 

shade  of)  26. 
Amerindian  blood,  61, 
Amerinds,  33.  31,  33,  34> 
Amoritesi  233. 
Anak,  aoiu  ot,  333. 
Anaryan   langtu^ss,    140,    194, 

304,  333-236 1  MirvivaJs  of  in 

Europe,  334,-236.  340;  in  Ru»- 
'  1  the  British  lales. 


;  present  populatisn 


346. 

Anatolia,  3t; 
of,  335. 

Anatolians,  337. 

Andaman  Islands,  Negroids,  in, 
»49. 

Aisles,  177;  in  Britain)  aoG,  34^ 
349;  in  England,  300;  in  Scot- 
land, 2031  ori^n-of,  200. 

Anglian  blood  of  Americaa-  set- 
tlers, 83. 

Aimliait  t^ipe,  40. 

Anglo-Norman  type,  163. 

Anglo-Normanaof  Irdand,  64, 

Anglo-Saxons,  63,  67,  So,  154: 
and  genius,  109;  in  Colonial 
America,  83. 

Animals,  domesticated,  II3, 117, 
123,  laj,  I3»,  146,  340. 

Antes,  141. 

Anthropoid  Apes,  toi-ios. 

Anthropolog}^  3,  97;  is  tbo 
British  Islrn,  349. 

Apes,  I0I-IO3. 

Aquitain^  Iberian  Uaguage  ofi 
194^  brunet  elemeatm  from, 
3aB;  and  Celtic  language,  34^. 

Aquitautan  language,  140. 

Arabia,  44,  152- 

Arabic  language,  in  Spaing  1^ 


EX  447 

Arabic  racei  1 471 

Arabs,,  in  Spain.  156. 

Aral  Sea;  tm  atto  Caspian- Aral 
Sea,  171,  254. 

Argentine,  78. 

Arian  faith'  of  the  batfaarians, 
lAi. 

Aristocracy,  5.  "»t  •4'»-»4».  »33- 
154,  <»7-ia9,  19»-I<W.  t9«- 
197;  Alpine,  154;  Austrian, 
141;  Bavariaoi  141;  British, 
947;  French,  140:  German, 
141:  Greek,  IS31  Italian,  189, 
ara  militery,  781  Peraian,  aMi 
Roman,  154:  Russian,  149; 
Spowsb,  192,  247;  Swabian, 
141;  a  true,  7,  S. 

Aristocrats,  188,  191,  193,  197^ 

Aristotle,  326. 

Armenians,  59,  63,  66,  33a-239, 
396;  langnuge  of,  33S,  356. 

Annenoid  AlpitK*,  2541 

Arrewioids,  20,  134,  298,  354, 
257- 

Annies,  conscript  and  vduataer, 
198. 

Armor,  lao;  ai  Ac  Rotnan,  i-^. 

Anaorica;  jw  ait»  Brittany;  Al- 
pioea  in,  391;  Celts  in,  35»- 
351. 

Armofican  language,  348,  391-. 

Armoricans,  3S0> 

Arpow,  in  the  Azilian  Period, 
ny,  in  the  folwolithia  Period, 
113,  US- 
Am,  Cn>-Magnont  113;  Mi^(l»- 
lenian,  114;  in  the  Pahcolithic 
Period,  112;  deeliae  of  in  the 
Solutieoa  Period,  114, 

Arya,  239-341. 

Aryan  deitiaii.ass- 

Aryan  kngnaga  or  spaedti  30, 
61.  67,  130,  15S,  i6i.  235)  and 
AlpiBse,  338;  aaaociated  mtb 
the  Nordics,  234,  34J-24S; 
divenrity  of,  242{  hmC  ap|)«wr 
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ance  of  in  Europe,  346;  tm- 
pooed  upon  the  Alpinei  and 
MeditenaneanB,  34a;  in  Ar- 
menia, 239:  in  Asia,  353-363; 
in  Asia  Minor,  338-339;  in  the 
Caucasui,  ii^-ty);  in  Iran, 
338~339;  introduced  into 
Etniria,  344 ;  into  Europe,  1 55 ; 
Into  Greece,  203;  into  India, 
358;  into  Media.  354;  into 
Spain,  193;  language  of  the 
Chaetes,  66;  of  Hinduatan,  67, 
70;  origin  at,  342-252;  place  of 
development  of,  343;  primitive 
313;  E*re- Aryan,  304,  333, 
335,  347.  Proto-Aryan,  61, 
333,  338,  343-343. 

Aryan  race,  3,  67,  313. 

Asia,  30  31,  6t;  AlfHnea  in,  144: 
area  o(  man's  evolution,  13; 
Aryan  lai^uages  in,  353-263: 
Aryanication  of,  355;  blond- 
ness  in,  234;  cradle  of  man- 
kind, loo-ioi ;  cradle  of  the 
Negro,  33;  early  civilizations 
in,  119;  ethnic  conquest  trf,  78; 
(western)  Hellenization  of, 
162;  (western)  Macedonian 
dynasties  of,  i6a;  Mediter- 
ranean languages  in,  353; 
Mediterranean  race  in,  148- 
149;  Mongols  destroy  civiliza- 
tion in,  360;  Negrito  substra- 
tum in,  148-149;  Nordics  in, 
314,  334,353-363. 

Asia  Minor,  30:  Alpines  in,  137, 
134,  136;  Armenians  in,  356; 
bronze  weapons  in,  137;  Cim- 
merians in,  354;  eariy  iron  in, 
139;  Gauls  in,  158;  Greeic  col- 
onies in,  160:  Hetlenized,  330; 
invaded  by  Phrygians,  159; 
Nordics  in,  314,  335;  Turkish 
language  in,  337- 

Asiatic  types,  Europeanized,  144. 

Ana  tics,  33. 

Assam,  dialects  of,  358. 


Assyria,  147;  ancient  dviliza- 
tions  of,  153;  languages  of, 
339- 

Athenians,  instability  and  ver- 
satility of,  339. 

Athens,  160,  l^. 

Atlas  Berbers,  25. 

Atlas  Mountains,  333. 

Attica,  and  genius,  109;  Pelss- 
gians  in,  160. 

Attila,  139,  350. 

Augustus,  Emperor,  51, 154,  316. 

Aurignacian  Period,  105,  loB, 
til,  113,  114,  133. 

Australia,  Nordic  race  in,  79. 

Australians,  31 ;  opponng  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese,  79. 

Australoids,  33, 107:  hairiness  of, 
234. 

Austria.  56,  183;  At[HneB  in.  210, 
333;  Nordics  in,  310;  present 
population  of,  33i-333;Slav8 
in,  141. 

Austriana,  57,  135. 

Auvergne,  Alpines  in,  146;  an- 
cient centre  of  population,  1 49. 

Avars,  143-145;  language  of,  336, 

Avesta,  35.^. 

Azilian  Period  (Azilian-Tarde- 
noisian),  99, 105,  115-117,  133. 
136;  and  brachycephalicB,  1 16; 
and  Mediterranean  race,  117; 
bow  and  arrow  in,  113,  1(5. 
i"3.  '38. 


Babylonia,  147;  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of,  153. 

Bactra,  119. 

Bactria,  language  of,  355;  Mon- 
golizationof,  359;Saczin,3S9, 

Baden,  Alpines  in,  140. 

Bahamas,  39,  40;  English  in,  40. 

Balkan  Peninsula,  Albanians  in, 
153;  lUyrians  in,  153;  Medi- 
terranean substratum  in,  152- 
153;  Nordics  in,  189;  Slavs  in, 
143.  153. 


BaHcan  Question,  136-157. 

Balkans,  56,  57,  144;  Alpines  in, 
11&,  134, 137,  isiS;  immigranta 
from,  89;  language  in,  337. 

BalLfa,  119. 

Balochi  dialect,  35;. 

Baltic,  coastB,  Neolithic  occupa> 
don  of,  133-133;  Pre-Neo- 
lithic  culture  of,  117;  Prov- 
inces, 3ii,  313;  Race,  Me  Nor- 
dic race;  Rusufication  of,  J8; 
Sea,  20,  37, 117,  133, 134, 151, 
168,  i6p,  171,  173.  174.  '80; 
see  alto  Nordic 


Baluchistan,  148. 

Bantus,  8a 

Barbadoes,  39. 

Bashkirs,  144. 

Bawgues,  140;  languagcof  audita 
affinities,  140;  334;  phyucal 
charactoa  of,  234-335> 

Baa-reliefs,  ii3. 

Batavia,  3io. 

Bataviaiu,  177. 

Bavaria,  Alpines  in,  116,  141; 
dolichoce[dialics  in,  116. 

Bavarians,  135,  141. 

Bealrar  Maker  type,  138,  164. 

Bedouins,  100. 

Beigs,  145,  194-195.  aoo.  269: 
in  Britain,  351;  in  England, 
175;  in  France,  175;  Gaul,  351 ; 
Normandy,  351;  mixed  with 
Teutons,  348;  language  of, 
351. 

Belgians  (modem),  iqs> 

Belgium.  j6,  64,  195;  divided 
into  Walloons  and  Flemings, 
57;  Alpines  in,  116,  138,  140; 
Walloons  in,  146. 

Benin,  Bight  of,  83. 

Berbers,  35,  63,  153,  333;  lan- 
guage of,  304,  333;  related 
to  the  Spaniards  and  South 
Italians,  153. 

Berserker,  331. 
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BeMarabia;  Rumanian  language 
in,  3+5. 

Birth  control,  48-49;  increase, 
51;  privilege  of,  6;  rate  in 
npper  and  lower  classes,  47-53, 
91 ;  unconaciou*  part  played  by 
church  in,  53. 

Black  Belt  of  Miseiadppi,  76, 

Black  Breed  of  Scotland,  107. 

Black  Sea,   125,   136,   144,   165; 

.    Alpines  north  of,  136. 

Blends,  14. 

Blond  Hair,  34,  35. 

Blond  type,  24-26;  239,  330; 
crossed  with  brunet,  14,  tS, 
26,  38,  303;  origin  of,  314. 

Blond  aesB,  35,  36;  associated 
with  glabrous  skin,  33;  with 
red  hair,  33;  of  Ainus,  334;  of 
Albanians  and  Giceks,  163;  of 
Berbers,  333;  of  Libyans,  333; 
of  Swiss,  i36;of  Tamahu,333; 
in  Asia,  234;  in  Bosnia,  190; 
in  central  Europe  in  Roman 
times,  131;  in  Ireland,  301;  in 
literature  as  special  trait,  339; 
in  Poland,  190;  in  Russia,  190; 
in  Spain,  193;  of  Christ,  330. 

Blonds,  mixed  with  brunets,  303. 

Bohemia,  59,  183:  revolt  of,  187; 
loss  of  population  in  durii^ 
Thirty  Years'  War,  184. 

Bohemian  national  revival,  58, 


Borreby  type  (see  Beaker  Mak- 
er,), 164. 

BoTusswn  language,  342. 

Bosnia,  190. 

Boundaries,  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  185;  of  Nordics 
and  Alpines,  185-186;  of  East- 
em  and  Western  Empires,  179. 

Bow  and  arrow  in  the  Paleo- 
lithic Period,  113,  113,  115. 

Brachycephalic,  as  a  term,  19; 
races,  first  appearance  of,  1 16, 

Brachycephaly.    19,    116,    123, 
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IS>>  I57i  173:  increMe  of  in 
FTBDoe,  197:  KiuMsn,  ajfi. 


BmHknbniKi  populatiim -of,  73. 

Brasil,  Negro  Mood  in,  78. 

Brenner  Pan,  i8g. 

Brcnniu.iiK'. 

BretoaB,-6a;  AMtic  origin  of,  63. 

Britain,  I38,igi,  194; Alpine >in- 
vasion.of,  389;  AJ^«  «n,  ao6. 
348-349;  Aryan  language  in, 
334;  Beaker  Msken  in,  i^Bl; 
fielgff  in,  a^.  351 ;  bitmein, 
137;  BnnweABe  in,  i6b;  Cel- 
tic language  in,  347;  Celt*  in, 
348:  Danes  in,  349;  Gddeh 
in,  174,  34S;  iron  in,  ^igo- 
131;  land  conneotion  of,  With 
iFrance,  199;  with  Inland, 
199;  Icaa  of  Roman  power  in, 
390;  Medltenaneana  in,  103, 
137, 34S;  (eee  alto  Sritirii  lalea 
and  Engiwi);  NeOUthicpapu- 
rlation  of,  ■tas<  Normam  in, 
349;  None  in,  349;  iUao- 
lithic.population'of,  133;  Rto- 
to-MeditetrancBUB  in,  190; 
ncc  mixture  in,  348;  raci^ 
:eonipo«tiion  of,  199;  Round 
Barrow  Men  in,  163:  Sbsdhs 
in,  348-349;  WeUi  in,  348- 
349. 

Britiih,  39;  native  Britirii  atat- 
uie,  39. 

British  Empire,  57. 

British  Iries  (mb  aho  Britain  and 
England);  Alpinea- absent  in, 
631  absence  of  raund  Bkillls  in, 
«3.  J37,  '36,  347,  349;  ah- 
'thropology  of,  349;  'bnraets 
of,  aS,  39, 149, 150;  ccMK|uend 
by  Saxona,  i«o;  Celtic  Ian* 
gu^es  'in,  349-390;  Iberian 
•ubatmtuni  -in,  349;  ioTCided 
by  Be^  or  Cymry,  199;  by 
Brythona,    199;    by   Gc^dah, 


149. 

ii98,Di6:dt(nrdiaBin,  188,499- 
M^369,  371;  Saaon-andAan' 
ith  poitB  ai,  88;  Banau  in, 
180;  Teutonic  langnaBW  in, 
349;  Vikinge  in,  049. 
Brittany, '81,  139,  iifis,  303,  348: 
■.i**e  Amurica);  Alpina  in, 
146,  367;  Arnumcan 'language 
in,  .348;  .Celtic  language  in. 
350-353;  CrftB  Sn,  350-351; 
la'in,  j39;'inegalitlK  in, 
ivqged  by  tke  Sanims, 


Bronze,  133,  i55;aaM)ciat«lw)th 
Alpines,  138,  136;  compeai- 
tion  and  invention  of,  106; 
effect  of,  137,  infl,  109;  .fab- 
ulous value  of,  136;  imple- 
nsnts,  wide  rii<imian.<rf-cwii- 
mon  tiyp««,  138;  in  Cn*e,  138; 
in  England,  t38,  437;  >in  Ire- 
land, 137;  in  ItaVf,  137-138; 
in  megalithic  monumeotn,  109; 
in  north  Africa,  .138;  >in  Scan- 
dinavia, ia8;-in&veden,  137; 
introduction  of,  '157,  198;  -on 
Atlantic  coasts,   isS;  abscnoe 


of  in 


137. 


Bronie  Period  (Age),  ise^ua, 
I36-I3B.  137,  163.  174.  199. 
313,  338,  367;  and  'Beahtf 
Makers,  138;  in  die  South 
contemporary  with  tbe  north- 
ern neolithic  'I39- 

Brunei,  crossed  with  blond,  14, 
18,  36,^,  300. 

Brunetnesa,  among  Greeks,  163; 
in  uentnll  Ennipe,  131;  in 
-lifiecature,  -as  ■  sptoal  ohar- 
acter,  339;  in  J&ighind  and 
America,  150,-153:  in'SootlaiMl, 
i»o,  rsa,  304. 

Btfinn-Ifedmoat  iBrce^  113,  114, 
T3a. 

Brutus,  317. 

Brythonic  elements,  in  ScoCland, 


303;  (Cymric)  : 

language,  246;  in  FRUice|,34ftt 

in  Walu,  aog. 
Brythoru,  303,  347-^49,  364;  on 

thacontiiienU  174;.  in  England) 

■  73,  300,  3o6;  in  Ireland,  300, 

306. 
Bultowioa,  Rumanian  lancuag* 

in,  345- 
Bulgaria,  Moogploid  character! 

in,    144;    MediterruwaiM   in, 

153- 
Bulgarian  oatioiuil  revival,  5B. 
BulgariaoB  and  Cbriatunitir,  45: 

dominatioa  oi  in  Thrace^  246. 


14* 
Burgund,  143. 
Bin^ndiaiM,  70,  73,  145,  177, 

194;  in  Gaul,  180. 
Burgundy,  30,  182-1^3. 
Byzantine  Amy,  189;  Empftc, 

65,   165-166,   179,   161,    169, 

331,  337,  346;  (teciinc  of,  331; 

Greeks  in,  163. 

I,  93i  166. 


Caoocncy,  7^ 

Cteaar,   69,   140,   183^   i93->95, 

300,  317,  331,  348^  asr. 
Caithness,  349. 
Calabrian,  language,  344. 
California,  11.  75. 
Califoraians,  79. 
Caligula,  317. 
Campigniui   Period,   laoi   Ui; 

culture  of,  133. 
Canada,    33^    Nordica   in,.  81-; 

Frendi  Canada,  47. 
Canadiana.  9^i»cfaj,  11^  47,  98, 

81;  origin  of,  81;  Alpine  diar- 

acter  of,  811  language  of,  81; 

(Iriib),  ii ;.  Indian,  9,  87. 
Cantabrian  Alpa,  140,  367, 
Cacpathiaa  Hountaini^  B34,  i^, 

i+i,  14a,  14a.  244-345. 
Carthage,  136,  163,  180;  andent 

cJviliaation  of,  1S3- 
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GardtqiniMU,  338. 

Caspian  Sea  {tee 'also  Caaptan- 

Aral  Sea),  171,  357, 
Ca^ManrAral  Sea,  170,  3t4t  395, 

394.358. 
Gaflritcride*,  K171 
CaHiui,  317. 
Caates,  70. 

Caatflian  lu^uage,  196,  344, 
Catabfi  language,  156,  344. 
Catholic  boundaries  in  Euii[>p», 

185. 
Catholic  cotoniea,  tile  half-breed 

in.»S. 
Caucasian  race,  3,  33,  34,  65,  66, 

67;  hair  of,  34;  in  the  United 

States,  65;  origin  of.  the  name, 

66. 


■,  66,  144,  aas,  338-339. 

353;  Cimmorian  raid*  in,  354; 

Nordics  in,  314,  338. 
CiHicaeua  Mountaine,  66,   914, 

357. 
Cavalier  type,  185. 
Caveraa  id  France  and  Spain, 

113,  139. 

CehtiMriana,  193;  language  of, 
334- 

Celtic  dialects,  63,  T30. 

Celtic  languagea,  fc;  antedating 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Qigland;  ami 
Komani  itt  Franca,  63;  in- 
Spai^r  i55i  334;  Celtit  and 
High  German,  189;  Celtic  fat 
France,  194,  348;  Caltia  lan- 
guage ot  the  NcMtlica,  194; 
fiiBb  ctVIMa  the  RMim  weat- 
vardi  346;  intnoducad  into 
•  Britain,  347-350;  in  Brittany, 
35i>-35i;  in  Gaul,  350^  d»> 
■ceodant*  o^  sgix  rerananta 
of.  IS9-IS* 

Celtic  Nordica,  139. 

Celtic  race,  3,  63-64. 

Cdtic^^wsidng  aatwfis,  130, 131, 
i39t  173-177.  i»9.  '93,  199; 
physical  chanaclaraof,  17^ 
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Celtic  tribu,  350;  in  Armorica, 
25'. 

Celto-Scytha,  174. 

CdtB,  63,  63,  194;  in  the  Rhine 
valley,  174;  in  the  Danube 
valley,  174;  expulsion  of  from 
Gerrnany,  174;  physical  char- 
acters of,  175;  mixed  with 
Mediterraneans  and  Alpines, 
177;  "Q"  and  "P,"  347-248, 

Centjral  America,  61,  75. 

Centum  group  of  Aryan  Ian- 
Cuages,  356. 

Cephalic  index,  19-34;  in  Eng- 
land,    13?; 
France,  197. 

Cereals,  138. 

Ceyton,  358;Medil 
in,    148;    Negroids    in,    149; 
Veddahs  in,  149. 

Chilona,  battle  of,  350,  373. 

Channel  coasts,  30t;  depremon 
of,  199. 

Characters,  unit,  13  el  seq. 

Charlemagne,  183,  187,  191,  igy, 
capital  of,  183;  coronation  of, 
183;  empire  of,  183;  langiwge 
of  the  court  of,  183. 

Charles  V,  183. 

Charles  Martel,  181. 

Chase,  the,  133. 

Cbellean  Period,  104-105,  133; 
Pre-Chdiean,  104-105. 

ChertxHUS,  3oi. 

China,  whites  tn,  78. 

Chinese,  11,  79,  119,  i6o:  in 
California  and  Australia,  79; 
Nordic  elements  among,  334. 

Chinese  civilization,  119. 

Chinese  coolie,  1 1 . 

Chineae-Turkestan,  Wu-Suns  in, 
360;  Tokharian  language  in, 
a6o. 

Chivalry,  338. 

Christ,  337;  blondness  of,  330. 

Christianity,  181-183,  331-333. 

Chronological  table,  132-133. 


Chroix4ogy,  Hebrew,  4. 
Chuich,  and  birth  cootn^  53; 

harboring    defective    strains, 

49-50. 
Church  of  Rome  and  democracy, 

85- 
Cimbrj,  177. 
Cimmeriana,  173,  189,  314.  "5. 

353.  258,  369. 
Cinque  cento,  315. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  157. 

Cities,  consumera  of  men,  309; 
Alpines  tn,  94 ;  Mediterranean* 
in,  94, 3091  Nordics  in,  94, 309. 

Civil  War,  16,  43-43,  81,  86,  88, 
218. 

Civilization,  foundation  of  Eu- 
ropean, 1&4,  165;  and  race 
mixture,  161;  of  Nonlica  and 
Mediterraneans,  314-316. 

Climate  and  arboreal  man,  loi. 

Climatic  conditions,  38-43,  315. 

CnotBos,  165. 

Colonial  American  families,  46- 
48,  51.  83-85. 

Colonial  population,  of  America, 
48.  83.  84. 

Colonial  Wan,  causes  of,  85. 

Colonies,  American,  No(dic 
blood  in,  84;  Catholic,  in  New 
France  and  New  ^Min,  85. 

Colonization,  93. 

Columbaria,  330. 

Competition  of  races,  46-55. 

Conquistadores,  73,  193, 

Conscript  Armies,  197-198. 

Constant  ine,  166. 

Constantinople,  166  (tte  BytaO' 

Consumption,  55. 

Continuity  of  phyncal  diarac- 
teiB,  36a. 

Copper,  135,  133;  ip  Egypt,  125; 
first  appearance  of  in  Europe, 
133;  implements,  iii;  mines, 
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Comlah  language,  348. 

Coniirales,  178. 

Cornwall,  178;  racial  typea  in, 
306;  E^oentdaiw  in,  127. 

CotentJn,  aoi. 

"Crackera,"  39. 

Cretans,  398. 

Crete,  99,  165;  ancient  ciWtiza- 
tion  of,  153:  hmate  in,  138; 
Hellenea  in,  t6z:  Minoan  cul- 
ture of,  99,  164:  Pre-Aryan 
language,  remnants  in,  333. 

Crimea,  176;  GauU  in,  174. 

Croets,  143. 

Cro-Magnon,  race,  105-107, 
108-115,  133;  and  art,  II3, 
114;  and  Eaquimaux,  1 13; 
cntnial  capacity  of,  109;  cul- 
ture of,  111-113;  direction  of 
entrance  of,  into  Europe,  1 1 1 ; 
dimppearance  of,  iio-iii, 
it5;  disharmonic  features  of, 
no;  distribution  of,  in;  first 
appearance  of,  108,  in;  genius 
of,  109;  in  France,  365;  origin 
of.  III;  race  characters  of, 
10S-109;  remnants  of,  15, 1 10; 
■kuU  of,  15,  no;  weapons  of, 
lis,  113. 

Crosdng.'bruneta  and  blonds,  14, 
18,  36,  38,  303. 

CnidGxioQ,  in  art,  330. 

Crusades,  183,  191. 

Cuba,  76. 

Culture,    European,    derivation 

Cumberland  Mountains,  39. 

Cymric  invasions,  174;  (Bry- 
thonic),  347. 

Cymric  language,  348;  Anaryan 
syntax  of,  304 ;  in  Britain,  348 ; 
in  central  Europe,  248;  in  Nor- 
mandy. 951;  in  Wales,  305. 

Cymry,  145,  174,  305-306,  347, 
369,  371;  and  La  Tine,  131; 
in  Britain,  175,  300;  in  France, 
175.  »5i. 


Cyprus,     mines    of,     135;    My- 

cenEean  culture  of,  164. 
Cyrus,  354. 
Csechs,  143, 

Da  Vinci,  Leonardo,  315. 

Dacia,  345. 

Dacian  Plain,  176,  344-345;  oc- 
cupation of,  143, 

Dalmatian  Alps,  30;  coast,  138. 

Danes,  6g,  145,  177,  196,  3c6, 
311 ;  along  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
180;  in  Britain,  249;  invasion 
of,  301 ;  Nordic,  64;  of  Ireland, 
63-64,  301 ;  of  Schleswig,  Ger- 
manization  of,  58-59. 

Danish  barbarians,  identified 
with  Normans,  353;  Danish 
blood  of  American  settlers,  83; 
Danish  Peninsula,  300. 

Dante,  315. 

Danube,  344-345;  Alinnea,  in 
valley  of,  116,  I37,  136,  167: 
lake  dwellings  of,  I3i,  133; 
Nordics  in,  174;  routes  of,  125. 

Dardanelles,  256. 

Darius.  254-255:  Nordic  type, 
35a. 

Dark  Agts,  99. 

Dart, barbed,  112: poisoned,  II3. 

David,  fairness  of,  333;  mother 
of,  333-224. 

Dawn  Man,  105. 

Dawn  stones,  103-103. 

DeGeer,  Baron,  169. 

Delphi,  Galatians  at,  158. 

Democracy,  5,  8,  10,  la,  78,  79; 
and  socialism,  79. 

Democratic    forms    of    govera- 

IDenmark,  Alpines  in,  136,  311; 
kitchen  middens  of,  133;  Mag- 
lemoae  culture  in,  I17,  133, 
169;  Teutons  from,  174- 

Dinaric  ratx,  or  type,  138,  163' 
164.  190. 

Diogenes,  227. 
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».  54.55- 
DisharnxKiic    combimtMNW    ai 

|Ay»ical  diaractera,  14.  a«.  35. 

no. 
Dnieper  river,  143. 
Dog,  the,  dooMsticatcd,  1 17, 123 ; 

Palei^thic,  tia. 
DolichocephaKc,  at  a  term,  19; 

Ddicbacephalica,  eartieat  races 

in  Europe.  116. 
DolicbcKepbaly,    24,    107,    108, 

114,  116,  123,  136,  I4»-I49. 

IS'.  17a- 

DoUcbocepha     and     iimtiililtin, 

129. 
Dolmens,  of  Brittany,  abaence  of 

bronxe  in,  139. 
Domwticated  animal*,  1 17, 133- 

«3. 138. 
Dominioa  of  Casada,  ta. 
Dordogne,  stature  in,  198. 
Dorian  diakcta,  164,  349;  ' 

■ion  of  Graece,  99,  159-160. 
Dorians,  159-160,  164,  1S9,  ^. 
Dravidiana,  148, 357;  mixed  with 

Meditenuneaiu,  150. 
Dutch,  61;  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  78; 

in  New  York,  So,  84;  in  South 

Afrka,  80. 

East  Indies,  iriiites  in,  7S;  Dutch 
in,  78. 

Eastern  Empire  of  Rome,  165- 
166,  176,  179,  Ml. 

EccleaiaBtica  among  Nomvoa, 
brachycephalic,  306. 

Egypt,  Alpines  io,  laS,  140; 
ancient  civilization  of,  119, 
153,  164;  bnMue  weapons  in, 
137;  copper  in,  135;  culture 
synchrooous  with  the  nwtbeni 
Neolithic,  135;  (lower)  earliest 
bxeddateof,  135;  fellaheen  of, 
lS;freednienof,'i6:He]lenized, 
220;  invaded  t^  Libyans, 
333;  iron  in,  139;  Macedonian 
dynasties   of,    163;   Mediter- 


ranean nee  IB.  14S; 

meats  in,  ijs:  aatiMUli 

of,  58:  NonUcs  in,  233- 
Egyptiaas,  IS,  69;  ancient.  152: 

language  <rf,  333. 
Elam,  147. 
Elimination  of  the  weak  amd-m»- 

fit,49-M. 
Eneidtthic  Ptriai,  »i,  laB,  133. 
EoerEy  of  the  Nordics,  915. 
England,  10,  ai,  36,  36,  te,  185- 

bmnze  introduoed  'into,  138; 
Btytfaoos  in,  175:  csphalir  in- 
dex in,  137,  13B;  amqaend  by 
the  Danes,  69,  aor;  hy  the 
NonnaiM,  69,  aa6-307:  by  the 
NotaeaMn,  69;  by  the  Saaans, 
69;  blands  mixed  with  hiii- 
of. 
.  1.  43. 
209;  ethnic  elements  in,  aoi- 
210;  Goidelic  «le meats  in,  jdi 
Gnidriic  speed)  <«,  soo 
Ibesian  substratum  in,  20i 
iron  in.  129-131;  land  coswrr- 
tkm  of  with  Irdand  and 
France,  laS,  199;  hMs  of  Nor- 
dks  in,  168,  191;  Ueditcr- 
lanean  lace  in,  a6,  $3,  Ijo,  tS3, 
>55>  acQ,  ao8-3io;  mognlMH 
in,  155;  nobility  is.  191;  Nw- 
dic  race  in,  a6,  1S8,  i99-aio: 
decline  of  Nonlk:  dement  in, 
190,  191,  ao8-aio; 
type  in,  2o6-<2oe,  39: 
types  in,  349;  PDSt-Roman  in- 
vaders of,  73;  race  elements  in. 
64,  249;  Itound  B«rn>*  mat 
of  I  137-138:  Saxon  invasion 
of,  300-3OI ;  Saxon  speech  of, 
69;  severed  fnxii  France  and 
Ireland,  ia8 ;  stone  Tipnna  in. 
iffo-iai;  in  worid  war,  191, 
198. 
En^ish,  the,  61 ,  67 :  bruaet,  f 49- 
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i$o;  bcrderera,  40; 

36,39,64;-in 

in  New  York.  80;  in  South 

Afrioa,  80;  .rnodern,  671  Nor- 

man  type  among,  ao?;  Round 

Barrow  Burvivali  among,  164; 

typical  hair  shade  of,  a6. 
BngUth  Channel,  199. 
Engliab  bngmge,  61;  a  wvrid 

language,  80.  304. 
English  raee  related  to  tbe^is- 

■iana,  73, 
EnvinMRient,  4,  X6,  19,  28,  3S- 

39,  98-99;  eflecta  of,  362. 
Etamikropiu,  1 05-106. 
Eolithic  culture,  riog;  man,  97- 

103;  Period,  103-403,  lOSr  I33. 
Eolitha,  ii»-i«3. 
EphtalitcB,  254. 
Bpirua,'rt4. 
Erae  langu^e,  247. 
fiaquimaux,  and  Gro^Magnont, 

no,  iia,  235. 
Esthonians,    234:  'language    of, 

331,  236,  a^dl'inuntsratMiK^' 

236. 
Eatht,  236,  243. 
Eternal  City,  153. 
Ethiopia,  rsi- 
Ethiopian  Negro,  24,  151. 
Etruria,  153,  16$;  ancient  eiMli- 

lation   of,    153; 

irith  the  Latini, 

of,  165. 
Etruscans,   154,  137,  244:  lu)- 

guage  of,  234,  344;-erapiK  of, 

157;  power  of  destroyed,  i$7; 

leam  Aryan,  244. 
Eugenics,  ideal  in,  48. 
Eurasia,  100,  202. 
Europe,  M,ai,  34. 27. 30.  ♦».  5*. 

60,  62,  63,  68;  abandoned  to 

invftden,  179;  Alpine* in,  117; 

Anaryan  survivnls  in,  33«--a35; 

brain   capacity   of,   53;   Cro- 

Magnsns  in,  loa,  119;  dolieho- 

cephalic,   116;  early  man  in. 


EX  455 

102;  glaciBtian  Jn,  loi-^ioa; 
not  the  home  of  the  Alpines, 
43;  nor  of  riie  SiMrt,-65;  Get- 
nun  iQCpes  in,  jm;  iron  in,  129- 
131;  (mediaeval),  ro,  52,  »; 
megaliths  in.  ^95;  Mongols  in, 
6s  1  Nordic  anstosracy  in,  188; 
tte  aiso  Ariatocracy;  Nordics 
in,  188;  jteninsula  of  Asia 
or  Eurasia,  too;  Pre-Aryan 
speedb  in,  235;  Teutonic,  179- 
187;  Turkish 'language  in,  337; 
fwcMenl)  introduction  tk  Ar- 
yan apeedi  hito,  S34. 

Europe  (Pdleotithk;),  13. 

European  culture,  d 
164. 

Bmnpean  maa,  ^,000  yean  aga, 
■109. 

European  lacea,  IB-^I,  24,  a^ 
30,  33,  a.  3S,  60,  66,  131; 
natiUBl  twbitat  of,  s7;  jdiyaical 
characters  of,  »,  91,  34;  pres- 
ent diftrilNition  of,  a72-^3> 

European  vnta  and  Nwdics,  73> 
74;  «awe«  of,  56. 

Europeans,  in  Bnzil,  78;  mod- 
ern,'cranjal  capacity  o(,  (09. 

Etukaiian  language;  Mte  olta 
Basque,  140^  235. 

£udiariBBa  (Baaqoes),  -234. 

Eye  coloe,  13,  24,  35,  35,  135, 
l68,  175. 


Farms,    immigrants    on,    209; 

nurseries  of  natiooi,  209. 
Fellatwan,  152. 
Pen    distrirta,    UedttecnuittanB 

i».-l«- 
Fesdiaand  of  Hapabuis,  187. 
Fortuity  «nd  infeaiUty  of  races. 


Finland,  99,  ^36;  lUpioes  in,'2ii ; 
ndonisad  by  Snwtbn.  ttt  ;«on- 
■querod  bytheVaiMigians,  177. 
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Finluiden,  language  a(,  334, 336, 
343- 

Finnic  dialect*,  334. 

Finns,  58,  243:  ronnd-akulled, 
invatioa  of,  336. 

Firbo^  108,  303. 

Flanders,  183;  Nordics  in,  iSS, 
310,  231. 

Flemings,  57,  61,  195,  aio;  Ian- 
gu^e  of,  195:  descended  from 
the  Franks,  210. 

Flints,  chipped,  102-104,  "3t 
■  19-131;  polished,  119-130. 

Foot,  as  a  race  character,  31. 

Foreats,  124. 

Forty- Ninera,  75. 

France,  33,  56,  ^,  63;  and  the 
church,  rSi;  and  the  Ht^fue- 
nots,  53;  Alpines  in,  138,  140, 
143,  194;  Aryan  language  in, 
334;  Athenian  versatility  of, 
161 ;  Basques  in,  140;  Bronce 
Age  in,  129,  131;  Brythonic 
language  in,  348;  caverns  in, 
113;  Celtic  langit^e  in,  194, 
348-251:  connection  of  by 
laiid  with  Britain,  199;  ce- 
{^lic  index  in,  I97;conquered 
by  Gauls,  173;  Cro-Magnon 
race  in,  no;  Cymry  or  Bdgte 
in,  175,  351;  decline  of  inter- 
national power  in,  197;  first 
Alpines  in,  ii6;HallBtatt  relics 
in,  131;  in  Oesar's  time,  194- 
T9j;invadonofbyGaul«,  199; 
loss  through  war,  197;  Medi- 
terraneans in,  149,  156,  194; 
megaliths  in,  129;  mercenaries 
in,  135;  Nordic  aristocracy  in, 
140;  Nordics  in,  188,  331; 
Normans  in,  201;  I^eolithic, 
remnants  in,  no;  racial  com- 
position of,  194;  religious  wars 
of,  185,  196;  Saxons  in,  30i; 
eevcied  from  England,  138; 
stature  in,  198;  Tardenoiaiaii 


Period  of,  115;  variation  of 
physical  characters  in,  33. 

Francis  I,  183. 

Franco- Prussan  War,  198. 

Franldsh  aristocracy,  196;  dynas- 
ties, 195;  kingdom,  196. 

Franks,  67,  70,  145.  '77.  '81, 
351 ;  founders  ol  France,  195; 
in  Belgium,  195;  in  Gaul,  306; 
conquer  the  Lombards,  181; 
conversiMi  of,  181;  contrcri 
western  Christendom,  181 ;  de- 
feat the  Moslems,  181;  Idng- 
dom  of,  180-196. 

French,  67;  stature  of,  197-198; 
conscripts,  198;  language,  344; 
Revolution,  6. 

French  Canadians,  il,  58. 

Frisia,  73. 

Frisian  coast,  3 10:  dialect  (Taal), 
South  Africa,  80. 

Frisians,  177^  Nordic  character 
of,  73. 

Friulian  language,  244. 

Frontiersmen  of  Amo-ka,  45, 74- 
75,  85. 

Furfoos-Grcnelle  race,  116,  132, 
136,138. 

"Furor  Normanoruoi,"  IJO. 

Gaelic  247,  349. 

Galatia,  158,  225.- 

Galatians,  158;  phywcal  char* 
acter  of,  175. 

Galicta,  345;  Nordics  in,  156. 

Gallicia,  Slavs  in,  143. 

Gaul,  60,  131;  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
157;  Roman  Gaul,  69;  Alpines 
in,  124,  340;  Belgge  in,  351; 
Burgundians  in,  tSo;  Celtic 
speech  in,  ago;  conqueied  by 
the  Goths  and  Frankly  351; 
Franks  in,  3o6 :  Goidels  in ,  348 ; 
languages  in,  69-70;  Latinised, 
194;  Latin  speech  in,  351; 
Mediterraneans  in,  123:  Nor- 
dies  in,  193-194:  Nordics  or 
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Ceiti  croM  into,  173,  194: 
Teutonic  speech  in,  151;  Visi- 
goths in,  iSo. 

Gaula,  68,  131,  145,  156,  189, 
194;  ancient,  339;  conquer 
France,  174;  enter  Spain,  174, 
193;  in  Asia  Minor,  158;  in  the 
Crimea,  174:  in  France,  199; 

.  inGalatia,z35;  inGreece,  158; 
in  Italy,  157, 174, 335;  In  south 
Russia,  174;  in  Thrace,  335; 
mijcedwith  Alpines,  347:  mixed 
with  Mediterraneans,  193, 347; 
physical  chaTacters  of,  175; 
as  a  nilioK  class,  247. 

Genius  and  leaders,  98;  and  edu- 
cation or  environment  versus 
race,  981  in  Greece,  109;  in 
various  states,  99;  gen  i  its-pro- 
ducing type  and  rate  of  in- 
crease, 51,  99. 

Ceonia,  39,  99. 

Georgians,  337. 

Gepid«,  177. 

Goman,  Emperor,  183-183;  ^i"' 
pin,  184;  immigrants  to 
America,  84,  86,  87,  184:  in 
the  Civil  War,  87;  in  Brazil, 
78;  language,  6t,  183, 18S-169; 
Revolution,  of  1848,  87;  type, 
73. 

Germans,  61,  67;  Austrian  Ger- 
mans, 145;  defeat  Mongols, 
360;  descendants  of  Wends, 
73;  immediate  forerunners  of, 
194;  in  America,  84:  in  Brazil, 
78;  in  Civil  War,  87:  of  the 
Palatinate,  84;  RusriScation 
of.  58;  stature  of,  154. 

Germany,  65, 73, 300;  Alpines  in, 
64.  7'.  73-  "4.  135,  i4'-'43, 
184-187,  189,  233;  Celts  in, 
173-174,  34S;  change  of  race 
in,  141-143.  184-185;  Chris- 
tian overlordship  of,  ie3ieariy 
Nordics  in,  134,  131;  gentry 
of,  185,  198;  G<udids  in,  347- 


EX  457    . 

348;  imperial  idea  in,  187: 
loss  of  population  of  during 
Thirty  Years'  War,  183;  Medi- 
terraneans in,  133;  in  Middle 
Ages,  [83;  modem  population 
of,  186,  331-333;  nobility  of, 
185;  Nordics  in,  73,  124,  131, 
141-143,  170,  174,  184,  187- 
188,  310,  313,  331;  peasantry 
(Alpine)  in,  185;  race  con- 
in,  135;  racial  composition  of, 
73,  73,  184;  Slavic  substratum 
in,  73,  131,  141-143;  Teutons 
in,  73,  73,  184-1B9;  Thirty 
Years'  War,  rffect  of,  183- 
187,  198;  unified,  56-57,  186; 
Wends  in,  336:  women  of,  338; 
in  world  war,  186-187,  331. 

Ghalcha,  355,  359. 

Ghalchic,  a6i. 

Ghettos,  209, 

Gizeh  round  skulls,  137. 

Glacial  stages,  loi,  [05-106, 133. 

Gladation,  1 00-106,  133. 

Goidelic  dialects,  300-301,  348; 
element*  in  Scotland,  203; 
lai^uagc,  Anaryan  syntax  in, 
304;  in  Wales,  305;  older  in 
central  Europe,  248. 

Goidels,  131,  i73-"74.  r94-i95t 
300,  347,  369,  371 ;  crossed 
with  Mediterraneans,  348-349; 
invade  Britain,  199;  late  wave 
of  from  Ireland  to  Scotland, 
350;  a  ruling  class,  347. 

Gold,  135. 

Gothic  language  in  Spain,  156. 

Goths,  66,  73,  14a,  145, 176-177, 
180-181,  189,  193,  306,  311, 
351,  370;  early  home  of,  176; 
in  Italy,  157- 

GrvculuB,  163. 

Greece,  59;  ancient,  absence  of 
Dinaric  type  in,  1641  andent 
dvilization  of,  153:  classic 
period  of,  99,   160-161;  con- 
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qnend  by  Aclucoiu,  158;  out- 
tiire  of,  aontnuted.  with  that 
of  the  Pernatu,  3^;  dark 
period,  of,  99:  0<ntaii  invawHi 
of>  Ml  IS9;  HoiDeric,  163-164; 
HoBeric-MyceniBBn  culture  of, 
99;  MedketTanaen  aubatratum 
hi,  153;  modern,  161-164; 
Hdlaoea  in,  itia;  Hycouaan 
culture  of,  164;  Nordica  in, 
K39-ite,  173,  214;  PriaigiMia 

war  of  with  Penia,  353. 
GnA  lanfuage,  179;  oriEin  of, 

'43- 
GnakataMa,  163. 
Greeka,  in  Aaia  Minor,  160. 


109;  bnmcta  among,  Tg9, 
163;  biooda  anutng,  199, 
163;  geniua  of,  109;  lan- 
gmgt  of,  15A;  Uecflter- 
rannwi^  133,  158 

rhwir,  161,  as6;  ' 
ot  139.  163; 
BBMMig,  161V-161;  chanaa- 
MB  of,  1S4,  160;  language 
of,  161;  Nordic  type  of, 
163  r  phyMcal  chancter  of , 
163;  fac«  mixture  anwag, 
i«o-t6t 

Dodeni,  68;  Alpinea  amo^, 
«g;    bngnage    of,     163; 


i«3. 
Gicenland;  311, 

Gr^ory,  Piqw,  130. 

Gmtdle  raoe,  ti6,  i3>,  136,  tgS, 

Gulf  StMca,  Negraea  in,  76. 
GOox  gfadation,  loi,  133. 
GUni-Mindd  gladatkm,  139. 
Guatavua  Adoipbat,  aio. 

lUr.  of  the  head,  »:  ckcnrter 


Hair  ccJor,  13, 34, 35,  38,  3a,  35, 

I35i  i«8,  175- 
Hairinem,  31,  168;  of  the  Ainua, 

3S4;  of  tbe  Amtraloida,  234; 

of  the  Scandinaviana,  324. 
Haiti,  76,  77, 
Hailatatt  iron  culture,  199,  130- 

I3». 
Hnmitic   peofdea,    132;   qieoch, 

140. 
Hannibal',  217. 
Hanover,  73. 
Hapaburg,  House  of,  1S3;  Fefdi- 

nandof,  187. 
Harcdd,  King  of  Ei^^and,  lao. 
Hebrew  chrontrfogy,  4. 
Hejdelbeif  jaw,  103;  nun,  106, 

"«.  133- 
HeHaat   ancient   d^ixatiou'  of, 

IS3,  160,  315:  oonquered  by 

Macedon,  161-163. 
Hellenea,  68,  iS8-i*3i  213,  243; 

lai^uage  of,  333-334, 
Hellenic  colonies,  163;  1 

233"a34;  "tatea,  165. 
Henry  VlII,  183. 
Henry  the  Foirier,  143. 
Heredity,  4, 13  e<  Mf.;  in  iclation 

to  enviroBm 

ble,  1A-19. 
Heroea,  blondneaa  of,  159,  329. 
Hamli,  177. 
Hidalgo,  nnaaing  of  the  term. 

High  German,  and  TeutDOUEd 
Mtrinea,  189;  and  Celtic  de- 
moUs,  189:  High  German  peo- 
^  73i  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man, 238. 

HigUaBdera,  Scottiahv  62. 

Hii^laiida,  Goiddic  apeech  in, 
asm  bngu^e  of,  347. 

Uimalnyaa,  weatem,  22;  Alpinea 
in,  13*. 

Ufftdu  Knih,  ao,  ^i  Alpinea  in, 
>34- 

Htndua,   18,  ai,   70,   1591   ai6; 
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Aryan  BpMch  of,  67 :  laDguagea 
of,  148,  3i6,  '357. 

Hinduatan,  67,  70>  i4&-449i  "SS: 
MediMriBiMBiw  in,  149:  'Nor- 
die  invBcfan  of,  67,  joifbyu' 
cal  typee  of,  33?;  whitd  in, 
78. 

Hinite  empire,  356;  'languBge, 

Hlttitcs,   anocBton  of  the  Ar- 

iiwniaiM,  339;  and  iron,  139. 
Hiuog-Nu,  .334. 
MotiMwtaufen  empttron,  1.86. 
UoUand,  a6,  73i  JSa,  aio;  Al- 

tMnee^in,  is6;-bKtam  in,  U7; 

Nordiis:in,  iSfi,  310. 
HttUanden.   Kktitd   to   Anglo- 

Saxona  of  England,  80. 
Hobtein,  73. 

Holy  RonBn  Empire,  tea,  164. 
Homer,  159,  -1S9. 
Homefio-Mycenccan  dvUintion, 

159. 
BouM,  33,  33i  itir:  MwoAro^iM, 

105-106;  mro^cMM,  i67:Mde^ 

i«:g«MM,  103,  106, 118;  ^ilk^ 


Hone, 

"House of  Refuge,"  115. 

Hudion  Bay  Company,  9. 

Huguenots,  extenniiiatcd  in 
France,  53:  in  exile,  93;  in 
America,  84. 

HumMdt,  skull  of,  336. 

HungBrion  nation,  59. 

Hunganana,  143;  modern,  14^. 

Hiu^ary,  144;  Alpineaand  Nor- 
dics in,  3io;  catly  Nordio  in, 
131;  independent,  S9:  lan- 
guagesin,  336;  Saxons  in,. 301 ; 
Slavs  in,  lai- 

Huns,  176. 

Hunting,  113, 133. 

Hybridism,  >4,  17, 18, 60,  r68. 

Iberian  language,  194,  335. 
Iberian   Peninsula,   Aryan   lan- 


lin,  753,  iis6;-MHteB,  to. 

IbMiaa  subspaoieB,  oo,  J48 
ime  .Maditerrancan  'lao^;  as 
:>iibstiatum  in  Dritirii  lales, 
349;  in  Fji^nd,  aoi ;  in  Ire- 
Ind,  30I. 

Ibadan  Qqx  <ar  ^nce,  14S,  ao3 
(jut  MediMnwKan  race);  ve- 
^aucgence  of,  -fai  ScoCknd,  349. 

Ifaerinw,  M,  igfi,  hm,  aoi,  349. 

Iceland,  Bi  I. 

Illyrla,'.atature  in,  J90. 

Illyrian  language,  164;  origiB  of, 
940- 

Illyriana,  mixed  with  Slaw,  T53, 


vironment,  90:  in  A 
la,  &«,  fl6-9B,  MK),  311,  atS; 
Gonnan  and  Irith,  84,  86,  87; 
large  farailics  among,  47;  Nor^ 
wegkn,  311;  Scandinamn, 
3ix:  skulls  M,  17;  TMitonic 
and  Nordic  types  oif,  184. 

ImmigiHtiDD,  and  dedinc  ol 
American  birth  rate,  91:  Oer- 
man,  is  Brasil,  781  halian,  in 
Brazil,  78;  Jqpaneae  and  Chi- 
nese, 79;  result  of,  in  the 
United  "States,  11, 13,  89-94. 

Inunigration  Commission,  Con< 
gressional,  report  of,  17. 

Immutabili^^f  characters,  ig. 
iB. 

Imperial  idea,  i6»:  at  Gennany, 
187. 

Impleinenti,  bnoic  131.  m; 
copper,  <I35:  aint,  ios-104; 
mle  diffusion  at,  u8. 

IndnerBtion,  isB.      . 

locicaae  of  native  AnwrioraiB, 
88,  89;  and  immigistioB,  4g. 

India,  33,  33,  66,  78,  119,  171. 
341,  361;  Aryaa  taaguign  in, 
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173.  ai6,  337,  357-261;  con- 
qtiering  claMti  in,  70,  71; 
DravidMu  in,  148;  foMil  de- 
pond  in,  loi;  MediUtraaenna 
in,  150-151,  361;  Negroidi  in, 
149;  Nordic*  in,  337;  phyncat 
type*  ofp  '57;  Pre-Dravidiana 
in,  149;  prehistoric  reitiains  in, 

SacK  in,  357-358;  Sanakrit 
introduced  into,  3i6;  aelectioti 
in,  150;  whites  in,  78. 

Indian  languages,  173,  3i6,  337, 
357-^1- 

Indians,  9. 18,  23,  33,  55,  65,  76, 
77.  85.  87. 

Individualiim,  la. 

Indo-European  net,  3, 66;  Indo- 
Gennanic  race,  3,  66;  Indo- 
Iranian  group  of  Aryan  lan- 
guages, 261. 

Inequality,  law  of  nature,  79. 

Inheritance  of  geniua,  15, 16,  96. 

Inhumation,  128. 

Inquiution,  in  selection,  53, 

Instep,  as  race  character,  31, 

Intellect,  privilege  of,  6. 

Interglacial  periods,  I03,  104, 
105.  133. 

Invaded  countries,  effect  on  lan- 
guage and  population  in,  70- 
73- 

lonia,  Pelasgians  in,  160. 

Ionian  language,  163-164,  343. 

lonians,  159. 

Iran,  Alpines  in,  134,  261. 

Iranian,  division  of  Aryan  lan- 
gu^es,  355,  259,  261;  pla- 
teaux, 116,  238. 

Ireland,  59;  Alpines  in,  138; 
blond  elements  in,  63,  301: 
Celtic  language  in,  247;  cm- 
nection  of,  by  land,  with 
Britain,  199;  Danes  in,  301; 
Erse  language  in,  247 ;  G^delic 
dement  in,  301 ;  C<Mde]ic  in- 
viaien  of,  199,  aoo;  Goidelic 


qieech  in,  200;  Goidels  leave 
Irdand  for  Scotland,  350: 
Iberian  substratum  in,  201; 
Mediterraneans  in,  303;  Nor- 
dics in,  201;  Paleolithic  man 
in,  303-203;  Paleolithic  lem- 
nants  in,  108;  religion  in,  203; 
severed  from  England,  138. 

Irish,  29,  58;  immigrants,  11,86, 
67;  instability  and  versatility 
of,  339;  intellectual  inferiori^ 
of,  203;  Neanderthal  type  of, 
to8;  race  dements  in,  63,  64, 
175,  301-203,  339;  led  hair 
of,  175;  stature  of,  39. 

Irish  Canadians,  ii;  Irish  Cath- 
olic imm^rants  to  Americn, 
84,  86,  87;  Irish  coasts.  None 
Isngu^c  on,  249-250;  Irish 
immigrants  in  the  Civil  War, 
87;  Iri^  language,  Pre-Aryan 
syntax  of,  204,  349;  Irish  na- 
tional movement,  58,  64;  Iriah 
recruits,  p^inentatioa  of,  303; 
Irish  type,  303. 

Iron,  133,  134, 139, 133;  £seov- 
ery  and  effect  of ,  i29;fabu)aus 
value  of,  126;  first  appearance 
of,  131;  in  Asia  Minor,  129; 
in  eastern  Europe,  129;  in 
Egypt,  I29;in  western  Europe, 
130;  weapons,  126,  159,  200. 

IroqucMS,  85. 

Islam,  59. 

isle  of  Man,  language  of,  347. 

Italia  Irredenta  Movement,  58. 

Italians,  68,  gi ;  dedine  of,  317; 
descended  from  slaves,  3t6; 
loss  in  war,  31G;  (south)  im- 
migrants in  Braiil,  78;  (south) 
mixture  of,  71;  related  to  die 
Berbers,  152. 

Italy,  29,  120;  Alpines  in,  64, 
137,  139-140,  157;  and  the 
Huguenots,  53;  bronae  In,  137: 
introduction  tA,  from  Crete, 
138;  Eneolithic  Period  in,  I3i, 
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138;  Gauli  in,  174,  335;  Goths 
in,  iS7;Lakedn«llinKiin,  139; 
languages  in,  334,  344;  Lom- 
barda  in,  157,  180;  Mediter- 
raneans in,  39,  las,  15a,  157- 
158;  mercenBricB  in,  135;  My- 
cenzsD  culture  in,  164;  Nor- 
dics in,  42,  145,  157,  173,  174, 
180,  189,  315,  330-331,  269- 
371:  Ostrc^oths  in,  180;  races 
in  the  north,  157,  i8g;  races  in 
the  south,  ijS;  Terramara 
Period  in,  133;  Teuton*  in, 
276,  iSo;  slaves  in,  3i8; 
Saxona  in,  301 ;  Umbrians  and 
Oscans  in,  17J;  under  Austria, 
183;  unificatioa  of,  56,  57. 
Ivory  carving,  1 13. 

Jamaica,  population  of,  76. 

Japan,  Ainus  of,  334. 

Japanese,  11;  in  California  and 
Australia.  79. 

Java,  connection  of  with  main- 
land, loi;  prehistoric  remains 

Jews,  16-18,  83,  91,  337. 
Jute^  177. 
Jutland,  300. 

Kalmucks,  144. 

Kassites,  314,  939;  language  of, 
339;  Aryan  names  among,  253, 

Kentish  dialect,  related  to  Fris- 
ian and  Taal,  So. 

Kentucky,  39,  40. 

Kiptchak,  354. 

Kiif  hizes,  359. 

Kitchen  Middens,  133, 

Kurd,  too. 

Kurdish  dialect,  355. 

Kurgans,  Russian,  369. 

Lacedfemonian  power,  160. 
Ladin  language,  344. 
Lake  Dwellers,  lai,   133,   139; 
physical  characters  of,  139. 


Lake  Dwellings,  133;  broose  in, 

137. 

Languages,  3,  4,  333-363:  and 
nationality,  56-57;  changes  in, 
349-353 ;  through  superposi- 
tion, 3C4;  in  invaded  countries, 
70;  a  measure  of  culture,  340; 
nationalities  founded  on,  56, 
57;  no  indication  of  race,  60- 
68.  See  also  under  various 
languages. 

Languedoc,  Mediterraneans  in, 
156;  Nordics  in,  180. 

Langue  d'oll,  140,  180,  344. 

Lapps,  language  of,  234,  336, 

La  Tine  culture,  131;  Period, 
130-133,  '66, 

Latifundia,  218. 

"Latin  America,"  61. 

Latin  language,  69;  ancestral 
forms  of,  334;  derivation  of, 
344;  descendants  of,  344;  in 
Gaul,  183,  351;  in  Normandy, 
251;  in  Spain,  15G;  limiting 
Western  Itoman  Empire  on 
the  east,  179;  Teutons  adopt  it 
in  Artois  and  Picardy,  3io; 
Vlachs  in  Thrace  adopt  it,  246; 
Latin  nations,  61;  race,  3,  6t, 
76,  154;  stock,  6l ;  type,  76. 

Latins,  struggle  of  with  Etruria, 
154- 

Leaders  and  genius,  98. 

L^endary  characters  and  physi- 
cal types,  239-330, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  315. 

Lettish  language,  213,  342. 

Levant,   fiellenijeatioa  of,   162, 

Libya,  153. 

Libyans,  blondness  of,  223;  in- 
vade Egypt,  333. 

Liguria,  Mediterraneans  in,  153, 
157. 

Ligurian  language,  140,  334. 

Lipe,  as  race  character,  31. 
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Utamy  ehanctanand'phyrical 

types,  aag-ayt. 
I.ithiiania«  laneiage,  313,  343. 
"Litiu  Saxontcuni,"  353. 
LivoDtan  lanpiage,  336. 
Livooiaiu,  or  Livs,  336- 
Lombards, 73, 143, 145.  I77. 371 ; 

in  Italy,  157,  180;  overthrow 

of,  by  Franlia,  lAi,  191- 
Lombardy,  35,  35,  183;  Nordica 

in,  189,  331. 
Loiidoa,  ap,  15]. 
Long  akullB  in  India,  361, 
Lorraine,  183;  Aljunea  in,  141O. 
Low  Countrien  and  the  Hague* 

"•ot»,53. 
Low  German  language,  338;  and 

the  Nordics,  188-189. 
Low  German  people,  73. 
Lower  Paleolithic,  104-106,  133. 
Loyalists,  6. 
Luiitania    (Portugal),   occupied 

by  the  Suevi,  180. 
Luxemburg,  183. 

Maccdon,  161-162. 

Maceduiian  dynaatles,  163. 

Maoedooiana,  mixed  with  Aaiat- 
ks,  161-163. 

Magdalenian  bow,  113-113; 
Period,  105,111,113,114,115, 
133;  art,  114. 

Magi,  354, 

Maglemose  cultuic,  117,  133, 
133,  169,  365. 

Magna  Gnecia,  r^S. 

Magyar  laiwuBg^  336,  344. 

Magyars  143,  144. 

Malay  Pew—uk,  N^roid*^  in^ 
149- 

Male,  as  indicating  tbe  trend  of 
thn  lace,  37. 

Man,  anceatrf  ot,  104-118^  ar- 
boraol,  101;  aweat  at,  9t-9»: 
dasuficatian  of,  33;  definition 
of,  104;  earliest  skeletal  evi- 
dence of,  in  Europe,  loi,  los; 


ewolution  oft  101 ;  phaKS-  of 
developn>entof,ioi-io3c  place 
of  origin,  100;  pnedispoMtion 
to  miMnate,  33;  race,  laagi^ge, 
aad  natioaatity  of,  3,  4;  three 
distinct  Mbapedea  of,  in  Eu- 
rope,. 19-33, 

Manx  language^  347. 

Marconanni,  177. 

Maritime  aidiitecture,  165,  199. 

Mariua,  177,  317. 

Maniagea    between    contrasted 

Maad'Acil,  115,  363. 
Massachuaetts,  genius  produced 

in.  99. 
MaHBgeDe  (ma  SBca),  314,  354, 

357,  370;  physical  characters 

ot. '59- 
Maisif  Central,  ift. 
Medes,  173, 3i6,  354;  Nordics  in 

the  Empire  oft  354. 
Media,   147;  language  of,  339: 

introduction    ot    Aryan    Ian- 

guags  into,  354;  Nordica  in, 

173- 
Medixval  Europe,  lo,  53,  179- 

1 88.    See  alio  Middle  AgcK 
Medic  language  {see  Media,  also 

Zendic  language),  335. 
Mediterranean   basin,   89,   ill, 

133;     immigrants     from     to 


Madlterranean  race,  or  sub- 
apeciea,  ao,  31,  33,  34,  36,  39, 
31.  34.  66,  68,  69,  III,  134, 
145,  148-167,  336;  and  Alpine 
lace,  146,  181;  and  ancient 
civilixatjon,  153,  314-315;  and 
Aryan  speech,  155,  333,  335, 
237-338,  357;  and  Celtic  lan- 
guage, 347-351;  and  Gauls, 
156;  and  Negroes,  151;  and 
Negritos,  151;  and  synthetic 
languages,  337;  as  sailors,  337— 
33S;  doHsic  civilisation  due  to, 
>53,  165-166;  Celticiced,  348; 
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crotMd  with  Goidela,  348:  de- 
sertion o[,  30,  148;  distribu- 
tion o[,  146-149,  341;  distribu- 
tionin  the  Neolithic,  123. 148- 
149;  in  the  Paleolithic,  147; 
to-day,  30,  148  leq.,  153,  167, 
973 ;  habitat  o(,  44,  45 ;  hair  of, 
ao,  36,  31,  34;  ezpansion  of, 
366;  eye  color  of,  30;  fore- 
niniiera  of,  117;  handaoDieat 
types  of,  15S;  in  Afghanistaii, 
1481  Africa,  148,  151-133,155; 
Algeria,  44:  America,  44,  45; 
Arabia,  153;  Argentise,  78; 
Aria,  148-150,  357;  Axilian 
Period,  117:  Baluchistan,  1481 
Britain  (lec  also  Britiih  Ides 
and  England),  133,  i49,  347- 
349;  British  isles,  137,  149- 
153.  177  (Pre-Nordic),  IS3. 
198-199,  347;  Bronse  Age, 
138,  15s;  Eastern  Bulgana, 
145;  Canada,  44:  Ceylon,  148; 
citiea,  94,  309;  north  and 
western  Europe,  149,  155: 
Egypt,  146;  England,  or  the 
Britirii  Iiiea,  64,  83,  133,  137, 
137,  149,  150,  153,  308-310, 
349;  France,  44, 149, 156, 194, 
197;  Greece,  158-161;  Iberian 
[^insula,  153, 1561  India,  66, 
14B,  150,  357,  361;  Italy,  133, 
'»7.  I57t  158;  Languedoc,  156: 
Liguria,  153,  IS7:  Morocco, 
148;  Nile  Valley,  151;  Paleo- 
lithic Period,  149;  Perna,  66, 
148;  Po  Valley,  137:  Provence. 
156;  Rome,  153-134:  Sahara, 
151;  Scotland,  150,  153,  303- 
304;Senegainbiaaregioiia,  131; 
i  n  ^ly ,  1 58 ;  in  South  Anterica, 
78;  in^ain,  149, 151,  i5S-'56, 
193;  in  the  Terramara  Period, 
133;  in  Wales,  63, 63, 153, 177, 
303,  305;  increasing:  in  Amer- 
ica, 45;  language  of,  I55~>58, 
333;    (in    Spain,    Italy,   and 
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France,  338);  knowledge  of 
metallur^,  146;  mental  char- 
acteristica  of,  339;  mixed  with 
Cdts,  177;  with  Dtavidians, 
150;  with  Gauls,  193;  with 
Negroids,  150,  241;  with  Nor- 
dics, 161 ;  with  other  ethnic 
elements,  149-166;  never  in 
Scandinavia,  150-151;  not  in 
the  Alps,  149,  131:  not  purely 
European,  135,  341 ;  oi^in  erf, 
341;  original  language  of,  2331 
physical  characters  of,  34,  1 1 7. 
134,  148;  racial  aptitudes  of, 
338-339;  rise  <rf,  in  Europe, 
190;  route  of  miration  of,  [55; 
resurgence  of,  190,  196;  in 
England,  S3, 308;  skulls  of,  30, 
34,  117, 134;  stature  of,  30,  39; 
underlying  the  Alpines  and 
Nordics  in  western  Europe, 
150;  victims  of  tuberculosis, 
45;  yielding  to  the  Alfiines  at 
the  present  time,  177;  Proto- 
Mediterraneans,  133, 149, 150. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  71,  89,  ill, 
117,  133,148,  155,  165,179. 

Megalith  ic  monuments,  I3fr~i39; 
distribution  of,  155,  365. 

Melaneaians,  33. 

Melting  Pot,  16,  363. 

Mendelian  characters,  13. 

Mercenaries,  135,  316. 

Meaaticephaly,  19. 

Mesopotamia,  147,  339;  chron- 
icles of,  353;  city  states  of,  119; 
copper  in,  135;  culture  syn- 
chronous with  the  northern 
Neolithic,  133;  earitest  fixed 
date  of,  136. 

Messapian  language,  334. 

Measiiia,  Pelaagians  in,  160. 

Mesvinian  river  terraces,  133. 

Metallurgy,  1 30,  133,  133,  135- 
133,  146,  338-340,  367. 

Metals,  130-133. 

Mexkan  War,  86, 
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Mexico,  17,  76;  peona  of,  9. 
Michael  Angelo,  315, 
MicroUths,  113. 
Middle  Ages,  65,  135,  156,  183, 

185,  189,  197,  303,  337;  dvili- 

zatbn  of,  165:  elimination  of 

good  strains  of,  52-53- 
Middle  Paleolithic  Period,  104, 

106,  133. 
Middle  West,  settlement  of  by 

poor  whites,  40, 
Migrating  types,  10,  308. 
Mikklegard,  179. 
Mindel  glaciation,  133, 
Mindel-Risa   Interglacial  stage, 

I03,  133- 
Minoan  culture  of  Crete,  99,  164; 

Minoan  Empire,  164. 
Miocene  Period,  Ioi-I03. 
Miscegenation,  60. 
Mississippi,  99;  black  belt  of,  76. 
Missouri,  40;  river,  40. 
Mitanni,     314;     Aryan     names 

among,  253;  Empire  of,  339. 
Mixture  of  races,  18,  34,  60;  lee 


Mohammedan   Invasion   of  Eu- 

Moldavia,  Vlacha  in,  346. 

Mongolian  elements  in  Europe, 
139- 

Mongolians,  see  Mongols. 

Mongoloid  race,  33,  144,  237; 
hair  of,  34;  invasions  o(  Eu- 
rope by,  65,  359-360,  373. 

Mongols,  31,  33,  34, 65, 134,  i39. 
144,  224,  241,  360;  crossed 
with  Ainus,  335;  crossed  with 
Esquimaux,  335:  in  Russia,  65. 

Monosyllabic  languages,  240. 

Moors,  in  Spain,  156,  181,  192. 

Moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
characters,  race  differences  in, 
236  el  seq. 

Mordvins,  144. 

Morocco,  bronze  in,  128:  Medi- 
i  in,  148. 


.  >3. 
Moscovy,  312. 
Moslems  in  Europe,  181. 
Mound  burials,  139. 
MouBterian  Period,  104, 106-107, 


13*. 
Muscovite  e: 

65. 
Mycenae,  ancient  civilization  of, 

153- 
Mycenaean  civilization,  159,  161, 

164:  culture,  of  Crete,  164:  of 

Greece.  99;  of  Sardinia,  164. 
Myrmidons,  159. 


'97- 


Napoleo 

Napoleo 

National  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
cans, 90. 

National  movements,  57,  58; 
types,  absorption  of  h^her  by 
lower,  58.  59. 

Nationalities,  formed  around 
language  and  rel^on.  57.  58. 

Nationality,  3. 4 ;  artilicial  group- 
ing, 56;  and  language,  56-68. 

Navigation,  development  of,  165, 
199. 

Neanderthal  man,  15,  IO4-107, 
III,  114,  118,  132;  habits  of, 
107:  race  characters  of,  107; 
remnants  or  survivals  of,  15, 
107-1081  skull  of,  15,  107-ioS. 

Neanderthaloids,  106-107;  rem- 


Negrilos,    and    Meditf 

151 ;  as  substratum  in  southern 
,  Asia,  148-149. 

Negroes,  16,  18,  23,  34,  31,  33, 
34.  40.  65.  76.  80,  88,  152: 
African,  80:  American,  pro- 
venience of,  82;  and  genius, 
109:  and  the  Mediterranean 
race,  151-152;  and  socialism, 
87;  citizenship  of.  3t8;  hair  of, 
34 ;  in  Africa,  33,  34, 33,  79, 80: 
America,  82;  Brazil,  78;  Haiti, 
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76,  77;  Mexico,  76;  New  Eng- 
land, 86;  South  America,  76, 
78 ;  Southern  States,  43 ;  United 
States,  16,  40,  65.  76,  82,  85- 
87,  99;  Weat  Indies,  76;  Nor- 
dic blood  in,  82;  rapid  multi- 
plication of,  79;  replacing 
whites  in  the  South,  76-78;  a 
servient  lace,  87,  88;  station- 
ary character  of  their  devel- 
opment, 77. 

N^jroids,  33,  111,  149;  crosaed 
with  Mediterraneans,  150,  241, 
357;  hair  of,  34;  (in  India) 
physical  character  of,  261. 

Neo-Celtic  languages,  348, 

Neo-Latin,  350. 

Neolithic  (New  Stone  Age),  29, 
105,  136,  139,  148,  157,  I&9. 
199,  ao5, 313-^14,  248;  Beaker 
Makers  in,  138;  beginning  of, 
II8-I23:  duratbn  of,  I3i; 
distribution  of  races  during, 
133-124;  in  western  Europe, 
121;  northern  Neolithic  con- 
temporary with  southern 
Bronze,  129;  Pre- Neolithic, 
117,  307:  Upper  or  Late  Neo- 
lithic, 121,  133;  and  writing, 
115. 

Neolithic  ancestoi?  of  the  Proto- 
Mediterraneans,  149;  invasion 
of  the  Alpines,  138. 

Nero,  217, 

New  England,  n,  38,  41,  55; 
immigrants   in,    II,   73;    lack 


N^To  in,  86;  Nordic  in  Co- 
lonial times,  83;  race  mixture 
in,  73;  settlers  of,  83, 

New  England  type,  S3. 

New  France,  Catholic  colonies 
in,  85. 

New  Spain,  Catholic  colonies  in, 
8S. 

B  Neo- 


New  York,  5, 41,  80;  immigrants 
in,  91,  92. 

New  Zealand,  whites  in,  79. 

Nile  river.  So;  Nile  valley.  Medi- 
terraneans in,  151, 

Nobility  (French),  Oriental  and 
Mediterranean  strains  in,  197. 

Nomads,  10,  209,  258,  259;  see 
also  migratory  types. 

Ncm-Aryan,  304.    See  Anaryan. 

Nordic  aristocracy,  213;  see  also 
aristocracy;  in  Austria,  141; 
Britain,  247;  eastern  Germany, 
141;  France,  140,  196-197; 
Gaul,  247;  Germany,  187; 
Greece,  153;  Italy,  315;  Lom- 
bardy,  189;  Persia,  254;  Rome, 
154;  Russia,  143;  Spain,  192, 
247;  southern  Europe,  188; 
Venice,  189;  loss  of  through 
war,  191. 

Nordic  broodland,  141,  213  et 
seq,;  Nordic  conquerors  of  In- 
dia, 71,  316;  fatherland,  213- 
223;  immigrants  to  America, 
3Ii;  invaders  of  Italy,  215: 
invasions  of  Asia,  257-359; 
nations,  142. 

Nordic  race,  or  subspecies,  ao, 
24.  31.  61,  131,  133.  H?.  151. 
167— 1 78:  adventurers,  pioneers 
and  sailors,  74;  affected  by  the 
actinic  rays,  84:  allied  to  the 
Mediterraneans,  34;  depleted 
by  war,  73-74;  a  European 
type,  167;  in  the  Great  War, 
168;  habitat  of,  37-38;  hair  of, 
34;  in  Italy,  42;  in  the  sub- 
tropics  and  elsewhere  outside 
of  its  native  habitat,  41-42; 
location  of,  in  Roman  times, 
131;  mixed  with  Alpines,  25, 
35-36,  135-136;  mixed  with 
other  types  in  the  United 
States,  82-94;  passing  of,  168; 
physical  character  of,  20,  36, 
37,  29,  31,  33,  167-168;  at  the 
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praeiit  tinw,  i68;  racial  apd- 
tude*  of,  326-338;  red-hau«d 
branch  of,  33. 

Nordic  atature,  39. 

Nordic  substratum  in  eaatem 
Germany  and  Poland,  141 ; 
in  Ruaaia,  173. 

Nordic  troops  of  Hiilip  and  Alex- 
ander, 161. 

Nordic  type,  40;  among  native 
Americana,  88;  in  California, 
75:  in  Scotland,  249. 

Nordic  vice,  53. 

Nordic*,  58,  6t,  7a,  139;  ab«>ri>> 
tion  of  by  conquered  nationa, 
176;  and  alcoholiBm,  55;  and 
consumption,  55;  and  Low 
German,  186-189;  and  Aryan 
lai^uages,  340-343 ;  and  Proto- 
Slavic  language*,  143;  and 
■pecialized  features,  93 ;  around 
tlie  Caepian-Aial  Sea,  314; 
among  the  Amoritei,  333; 
among  the  Philiitinea,  333: 
as  niercenariei,  155,  3i6;  aa 
olHcera,  14a;  aa  raiders,  130; 
Celtic  dialects  of,  157,  194; 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  Nordics, 
139;  centre  of  evolutioR  of, 
1G9-171 :  checked  by  the 
Etruscans  in  their  advance 
southward,  157:  carriera  of 
Aryan  speech,  334:  conquer 
Alpines,  145,  147;  continental, 
73;  cross  the  Riiine  westward, 
I73>  I94<  >40:  decline  of,  190, 
196:  (in  England)  3o8-3io, 
(in  India)  316,  (in  Europe  and 
Asia)  360,  (in  Spain)  193; 
destroyed  by  war,  330-331; 
distribution  of,  343;  eariy 
movements  of,  353;  energy  of, 
21s:  expansioo  of,  174,  188- 
aia;  fir«,  130-133;  first  ap- 
pearance of  aloi^  the  Baltic, 
169:  first  appearance  of  in 
Scandinavia.  117;  founders  of 


France,  England  and  America, 
306;  M  agriculture,  309; 
Africa,  333;  Afghan  paaws, 
357;  the  iCgean  rc^on,  353; 
the  Alps,  151;  Austria,  310; 
Asia,  314,  334:  Asia  Minor, 
314,  335;  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, 1S9;  the  British  Isles, 
18B;  tiie  Caucasus,  314,  335; 
MKitfa  of  the  Caucasus,  353- 
354;  cities,  94,  309;  colonies, 
84;  England  (Britain),  64, 137, 
188,  349;  France,  188,  331; 
Flanders,  r88,  310,  331;  Gaut, 
69,  193-194;  Germany,  170, 
174,  188,  310,  331;  Europe, 
188;  HindustaJO,  67;  Holland, 
188;  Galicia,  156;  Greece,  158- 
160,  314;  India,  357;  Ireland, 
301 ;  Italy,  189, 330-33I ;  Lom- 
bardy,  3ai;  Penna,  254;  Po- 
land, 188;  Portugal,  193;  the 
Punjab,  357-358;  Rome,  154; 
Ruaaia,  188.  314,  331;  Scan- 
dinavia, 1S8,  310;  Scotland, 
18B;  Spain,  156;  Styria,  3io: 
Thrace,  314;  the  Tyrol,  aio; 
invade  Greece,  158-1G0; 
landed  gentry  in  Wales,  305; 
later  in  central  Europe,  141; 
long  akulla  of,  134;  loss  of 
through  war,  184,  1 91-193, 
196-197;  mixed  with  Alfnnea, 
l34->35t  >5'.  163;  witb  Medi- 
temneana,  161,  193;  Neo- 
lithic location  of,  134;  outside 
of  Europe,  333-334;  ownen 
of  fertile  lands  and  valleys, 
141;  physical  characters  of, 
314;  Protestants,  338;  reach 
the  MediterraneanfSea  tbrou^ 
the  Alpines,  14s,  iA-';Beize  the 
Po  valley,  157. 

Norman  language,  spoken  by 
French  Canadians,  81. 

Norman  type,  in  England  and 
America,  307. 
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Normandy,  33, 306;  conquest  of, 
196;  Bel^  in,  351;  change  of 
lancuage  in,  351:  Cymric  lan- 
guage in,  351;  Latin  speech  in, 
351;  Normans  in,  353;  Norse 
pirates  in,  70;  ravaged  by 
^xons,  351-353. 

NormanB,  aoi,  306-307;  char- 
acters of  in  Sicily,  207;  eccle- 
siastics among,  3o8;  in  Britain, 
349;  in  England,  153;  language 
of,  352;  racial  aptitudes  of, 
307~3O8 ;  racial  mixture  among, 
ao8;  settle  Normandy,  25a; 
transformation  of,  353. 

Norse,  along  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
180;  Norse  blood  of  American 
settlers,  S3;  Norse  in  Britain, 
300,  349;  in  Ireland,  64;  in 
Scotland,  303;  Noisemen,  aoi ; 
Norse  jMrates,  70;  language  of, 
350;  None  \^kinKe,  tee  Vik- 
ings, 

North  Europeans,  67. 

North  Germans,  61. 

North  Sea,  30,  73,  166,  168, 171. 

Northmen,  145, 196;  invasion  of, 
301 ;  language  of,  70, 

Norway,  soi;  Alpines  in,  136, 
3ll;  bronze  in,  137:  intellec- 
tual aiuemia  of,  310. 

Norwegian  immigrants,  311. 

Nose  form,  13,  30,31. 

Ofnet  race,  116. 

Oklahoma,  87. 

Old  Persian,  354-355,  358. 

Old  Prussian,  313,  343. 

Old  Sanskrit,  357. 

Old  Saxon  (related  to  Friman  and 
Taal},  So. 

Old  South,  43-43. 

Old  Stone  Age  (see  also  Paleo- 
lithic), 130,  133. 

Oscan  language,  334. 

Oscans,  157,  160,  173,  344,  369, 

Osmanli  Turks,  337. 


(^aetes,  66;  language  of,  66. 
Ostrogaths,  176;  in  Italy,  180. 
Ottoman  Turks,  166. 


Paintings,  polychrome,  ii3. 

Palatine  Gwmans,  84. 

Paleolithic  Period,  33,  3S;  art  of, 
113,  114;  close  of,  117,  149; 
dates  of,  104;  man,  104-118, 
107-108,  134,  149,  337,  347: 
in  Ireland,  302;  remnants  of  in 
England,  64;  in  Wales,  305; 
races  of  the  Paleolithic  Period, 
ii6;Lower  Paleolithic  Period, 
104-106,  133;  Middle  Paleo- 
lithic Period,  104,  106,  133; 
Upper  Paleolithic  Period,  100, 
los,  108,  111,  113,  133;  ctose 
of,  115. 

Palestine,  223;  bronze  weapons 
in,  137;  tangu^e  of,  239. 

Pamirs,  the,  30,  354,  361 ;  Al< 
[Mnesin,  134;  language  of,  359, 

I^n-Germanic  movement,  58. 

Pan- Rumanian  movement,  58. 

Pan-Slavic  movement,  58. 

Parthian  language,  355. 

Patagonia,  33. 

Patrkuans  in  Rome,  11,  317. 

Pax  Romana,  195. 

Feasant,  European,  117;  lee  alto 
linger  Alpines  and  Racial 
aptitudes. 

Pehlevi  language,  255. 

Pelasgians,  158-161,  315;  at 
Troy,  159;  language  of,  158, 
333.  343- 

Peloponnesus,  160. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch,  84. 

Peons,  Mexican,  9. 

Pericles,  363. 

Persia,  33, 66,  147,  171, 341, 354; 
Aryan  language  in,  237;  Ary- 
anizatktn  of,  335;  language  of 
(see  0\d  Persian),  355;  Medi- 
in,    14S;   physical 
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types  in,  257;  wars  of  with 
Greece,  255. 

Persian  Empire,  organization  of, 
*54- 

Peruana,  63,  73,  l6l,  314,  2l6, 
253-256.  269;  culture  of,  255; 
date  of  separation  'of,  from  the 
Sacs,  358;  expansion  of,  21$; 
Hellenization  of,  256;  aa  Nor- 
dics, 355;  physical  character 
of,  359- 

Pharsalia,  217. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  161. 

Philippi,  217. 

Philippines,  33;  Spanish  in,  78; 
whites  in,  78. 


Phoenician    language    in    Spain, 

156. 

PhfEnicians,  328;calonieBaf,  126; 
in  Spain,  156;  voyages  of,  126- 
127. 

Phrygians,  173,  335,  253,  356; 
invade  Asia  Minor,  159:  lan- 
guage of,  256. 

Physical  types  and  literary  or 
legendary  characters,  229-230; 
physical  types  of  Normans, 
207-308;  of  British  soldiers 
and  sailors,  208;  see  also  under 
various  races. 

Picardy,  210. 

Pictish  language,  204.  347. 

Picts,  204. 

Pile  dwellings,  121,  127,  133. 

Piltdown  man,  105-106. 

Pindus  mountains,  Vlachs  in, 
245-246. 

Pioneers,  45,  74-75. 

Pitkecanthtopus  erecliis,  loi,  133. 

Plebeians  or  Plebs  of  Rome,  11, 
154,  217-218- 

Pleistocene  Period,  100. 

Pliocene  Period,  22,  loi. 

Po  valley,   Alpines  in,   157;   as 


Cisalpine  Gaul,  157;  Mediter- 
raneans in,  157;  seized  by  Nor- 
dics, 157;  Terramara  settle- 
ments in,  127. 

Poetry.  241. 

Poland,  59;  Alpines  in,  44,  134, 
141-142:  blondness  in,  1901 
dolichocephaly  in,  190;  Nor- 
dics in,  124,  131,  170,  188-313; 
Nordic  substratum  in,  141 ; 
Slavs  in,  131,  143;  stature  in, 
190. 

Poles,  58,  73,  143:  increase  in 
East  Germany,  184. 

Polesia,  143. 

Polish  Ghettos,  immigrants  from. 


Polish  Jm 


I  New  York, 


Polished  Stone  Agt,  see  Neo- 
lithic; banning  of,  118-119. 

Polygamy,  among  the  Turks, 
237- 

Pompey,  317. 

"Poor  Whites,"  39-40;  phyucal 
types  of,  40. 

Population,  direction  of  pressure 
of,  171:  effect  oi  foreign  In- 
vawon  on,  69-71;  infiltration 
into,  of  slaves  or  immigrants, 
71;  value  and  efficiency  of  a, 
48. 

Portugal,  Nordics  in,  192;  occu- 
pied by  the  Suevi,  t8o,  192. 

Portuguese  language,  156,  244, 

Posen,  72. 

Post-Glacial  Periods,  105-106, 
i32-»33- 

Post-Roman  invaders  of  Britain, 
73- 

Pottery,  138,  146,  241;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  122-123. 

Pre-Aryan  language,  204,  233, 
335,  247;  in  the  British  Isles, 
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Pre-NeoUthic  culture  on  the 
Baltic,  117- 

Pre-Nordic  brunets  in  New  Eng- 
land, 83. 

Pre-Nordics,  29,  63;  of  Ireland, 
64. 

Primates,  3,  34,  106;  erect,  lOI. 

Pripet  swamps,  143. 

Procopius,  189. 

Propontis,  179. 

Proto-Alpines,  135;  language  of, 
335;  physical  diaracters  of, 
135- 

ProtO'Aryan  language,  67,  333, 
343;  and  Alpines,  237;  Nordic 
origin  of,  61. 

Proto- Mediterranean  Race,  133; 
descended  from  the  Neolithic, 
149-1 5°. 

Proto- Nordics,  234,  333;  in  Rus- 
sia, 64,  170. 

Proto-Slavic  language,  Aiyan 
character  of,  143. 

Proto-Teutonic  race,  169, 

Provencal,  344;  Provencal  lan- 
guage. 344. 

Provencals,  156. 

Provence,  23;  Mediterraneans  in, 
156- 

Prussia,  Spartan  culture  of,  161. 

PrusMan,  Old  (Borussian),  lan- 
guage, 113,  343. 

Prussians,  ethnic  origin  of,  73. 

Punic  Wars,  217, 

Punjab,  the,  257;  entrance  of 
Aryans  into,  358;  decline  of 
Nordics  in,  261. 

Puritans,  55. 

Pyrenees,  caverns  of,  1 15. 

Quebec  Frenchmen,  81. 

Race,  3,  4;  Aryan,  3;  Caucasian, 
3;  Celtic,  3;  Indo-Germanic,  3: 
Latin,  3;  adjustment  to  habi- 
tat of,  93;  characters,  13  el  seq.; 
consciousness,  4,  57,  60,  90^  in 
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Germany,  57;  in  Sweden,  57; 
in  the  United  States,  86;  de- 
generation, 39-43,  109;  deter- 
mination, 15,  19,  24,  38;  dis- 
harmonic  combinations  of,  14, 
38,  35,  1 10;  distinguished  from 
language  and  nationality,  34; 
effect  of  democracy  on,  5;  feel- 
ing, 333;  importance  of,  98- 
100;  physical  basis  of,  13-16; 
fKwitiona   of   the   three   main 

resistance  to  foreign  invauon, 
71;  selection,  46,  Jo."  54.  55^ 
315;  versus  species  and  sub- 
Race  mixture,  18,  34,  60,  77,  85, 
116,  263;  among  the  Gauls, 
145;  among  the  Normans,  308; 
amoi^  the  Turks,  337;  among 
the  Umbrians,  145;  and  civili- 
zation, 314-316;  in  North 
Africa,  151 ;  in  South  Africa, 
80;  in  the  Argentine,  78;  in 
Brazil,  78;  in  Britain,  348;  in 
Canada,  8t;  in  Europe,  361- 
363;  in  Germany,  135;  in 
Greece,  161;  in  Jamaica,  76; 
in  lai^  cities,  93 ;  in  Macedon, 
161;  in  Mexico,  76;  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  71;  in  Rome, 
154,  330:  in  Russia,  174:  in 
Spain,  193;  in  Switzerland, 
135;  in  the  United  States,  77, 
83-94;  ill  Venezuela,  76;  in 
Tunis,  158;  of  Alpines  and 
Celts,  177 ;  of  Alpines  and  Nor- 
dics, 151;  of  Alpines  and  Medi- 
terraneans, 151 ;  of  Ainus  and 
Mongols,  223:  of  Belgse  and 
Teutonic  tribes,  24S;  of  Celts 
and  Mediterraneans,  177;  of 
Goidela  and  Mediterraneans, 
348;  of  Mediterraneans  and 
Dravidiana  and  Negroids,  150; 
of  Nordics  and  Negroes,  82; 
of  late  Nordics  and  Paleolitbs, 
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1491  of  Sbva  and  Illyriana, 
153.  190. 

Race  supplaRtii^f,  77,46-48,110. 

Racea,  European  dutribution  of 
during  the  Neolithic,  123;  in 
Europe,  tji;  law*  o(  diatribu- 
tion  <A,  37;  evolution  of 
through  KJection,  37  tt  teq. 

Racial,  aptitudes,  336-233;  of 
AliNnes,  138-139,  146;  of 
Negroes,  77,  109;  of  Normant, 
307-308 ;  element!  of  the  Great 
War,  187;  resiitance  of  accli- 
mated populationa,  71;  typea, 
intellectual  and  moral  differ* 
encea  of,  306. 

Raphael,  aj$. 

Ravenna,  surrender  of,  1S9. 

Recapitulation  of  development 
in  infanta,  30. 

Reformation,  the,  191,  3lo,  338; 
in  England,  10. 

Regimenta,    German,    Cfimpoai' 

Religion,  64;  nationalitiea 
founded  on,  57,  58. 

Renaiaaance,  315,  331. 

Republic,  a  true.  7,  8, 

Reaurgence  of  typea,  15;  of  Al- 
pines in  Europe,  146-147,  184, 
190-191,  196,  310;  of  Iberians 
in  Scotland,  349;  of  Mediter- 
raneana,  190,  196;  in  England, 
83,  J08. 

Revolution,  6;  French,  6,  16, 
191,  196,  197;  German,  87. 

Revolutionary  Wars,  197. 

Risa  glaciation,  105,  133. 

Riss-WUrm,  lOj;  intergUdal, 
"33. 

Robenhauaian  culture,  133;  Pe< 
riod,  i3i;  Upper,  133,  365. 

Rolki,  363. 

Romaic  language,  origin  of,  343. 

Roman,  abandonment  of  Britain, 
300;  ariatocracy,  317;  busts, 
IS4;  church,  53,  83;  Em{Mre, 


10,  71-73,  143,  176,  179-183, 
187,  317-333;  component 
states  of,  183:  fall  of,  33i; 
Eastern  Empire,  165-166; 
population  of,  316,  330;  slaves 
in,  216:  Weatern  Empire,  re- 
established, 183;  ideals,  153; 
occupation  of  Britain,  effect 
of,  ethnically,  30o;  provincea, 
Teutonized,  191 ;  RepuUtc, 
71,  154.  "7.  219:  State,  an- 
cient aviliiation  of,  153,  316; 
ataturc,  154:  stock,  ntinction 
of,  51. 

Romance  tongues,  6t,  338,  344. 

Romana,  68,  156,  174-176,  193, 
194,  3I6-33I,  346:  decline  ot, 
317-333;  features  of,  154;  in 
Britain,  300,  350;  in  France, 
63;  in  Spain,  156;  a  modified 
race  in  Gaul,  69;  stature  of, 
154. 

Romansch  language,  344. 

Rome,  II,  53,  61,  70,  93,  130, 
»54.  "57.  "58,  165,  179,  180, 
191,  195,  315-331,  345,  351; 
Alpines,  Nordics  and  Mediter- 


130. 


■53.    154: 


change  of  race  in,  aiS-aao; 
change  of  religion  in,  319; 
early  strug^es  in,  154;  in 
Dacia,  345;  language  of,  61, 
70;  Northern  qualities  of,  153- 
154;  race  mixture  in,  154,  330; 
slaves  in,  71,  loo,  316,  3lS- 
330;  atormed  by  Brennus,  157. 

Rough  Stone  Age,  ste  Paleo- 
lithic. 

Round  Barrows,  137-138,  163, 
347,  367;  bracbycephalic  Bur- 
vivals  of,  163-164. 

Round  akuUs,  absence  of  in 
Britain,  349.  Ste  aito  physi- 
cal chaiacteis  of  the  Alpines, 
Armenoids,  etc. 

Rumania,  59, 345;  Alpineain,  65; 
Mediterraneans  in,  153. 
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Rumanian  languid,  244-346; 
origin  of,  344-345:  distribu- 
tion of,  245- 

Rumaniana,  2t,  145;  and  Chris- 
tianity. 65;  descent  of,  344- 
346;  Latin  language  of,  344- 
246. 

Russia,  38,  143,  353:  Alans  and 
Goths  in,  66;  Ali^nes  in,  44, 
131,  [36,  142-144.  '47;  An- 
aryan  survivals  in,  335,  343; 
Anatic  types  in,  144;  Baltic 
provinces  of,  Nordic,  313; 
blondneas  in,  190;  Bulgars 
from,  145;  burial  mounds  or 
kurgans  in,  173;  changes  in 
racial  predominance  in,  143- 
144,  147;  dtdichocepbaly  in, 
190;  early  Nordics  In,  114, 131, 
143;  Esthonians  in,  336;  Finns 
in,  236;  Gauls  in,  174;  grass- 
lands and  steppes  of,  340,  353- 
354.  *57;  language  in,  335-336, 
343;  LivB  in,  336;  Mongds  in, 

63,  143;  Muscovite  expansion 
in,  65;  Nordic  substratum  in, 

64,  143;  Nordics  in,  170,  188, 
313-314,  331;  organized  by 
Sweden,  180;  race  mixture  in, 
174;  r^ces  in,  143;  Saxons  in, 
30i;  Slavs  or  Alpines  in,  64, 
131,  143;  ^vic  dialects  in, 
143;  ^vic  future  of ,  147;stat- 
ure  in,  190;  Swedes  in,  311; 
Varangians  in,  177;  water  con- 
nections across,  170. 

Russian  brachycephaly,  136- 
137;  settlements  of  Siberia, 
78. 

Russians  and  Christianity,  65. 

Ruthenia,  345;  Slavs  in,  143. 

Sacs,  173.  314.  "^-  354  (''' 
Massagetx);  date  of  separa- 
tion from  Penia,  358;  evidence 
of  ctMiquests  of,  361 1  identified 
with  the  Wu-Suns,  360;  in  In- 
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<lia.  257-358;  language  of.  359: 
physical  characters  of,  359, 
361. 

Sahara,  the,  33,  44;  Mediter- 
raneans in,  151-152. 

St.  Bartbotomew,  Massacre  ot, 

■96. 

Salai,  149. 

Sanpe  AwtU,  derivation  o(  the 
term,  193. 

Sanskrit,  148,  243,  253,  257-358, 
361;  introduction  of  into  In- 
dia, 173,  316.  Set  (Md  San- 
skrit. 

Santa  Fe  Trail,  40. 

Sardinia,  39;  Meditetranenna  in, 
i53;MycenEeancultureof,  164. 

Sardinian,  the,  28;  stature  of,  28. 

Sarmatians.  143,  343,  369,  373. 

Satem  group  of  Aryan  langtiagcs, 
256. 

Saviour,  the,  blondnesi  erf,  330. 

Savoy,  Alpines  in,  146, 

Savoyard,  31,  33. 

Saxon  blood  of  American  settlers, 
83;  in  Normandy  and  Scot* 
land,  3oS;  Saxon  type,  40. 

Saxons, 69, 73, 141-142. 145.  i77, 
180,  193,  306;  in  Bntain,  348- 
349J  in  Brittany,  231-332:  In 
Ei^land,  300-201 ;  in  France, 
301;  in  Hungary,  301;  in  Italy, 
201;  in  Rusua,  3oi;  invaders, 
301;  invasions  of,  30(^^ot, 
353, 370;  origin  of,  300:  rav^e 
Normandy,  351-332. 

Saxony,  73,  300-301. 

Scandinavia,  brunets  in,  151; 
centre  of  radiation  of  the  Teu- 
tons, 168;  character  of  the 
population  of,  169;  first  Nor- 
dics in,  i>7,  134,  169;  first  oc- 
cupation of  by  human  beings, 
169;  introduction  of  bronie 
into,  138;  megalitha  in,  155; 
Mediterraneans  never  in,  150- 
151;  Neolithic  culture  in,  117, 
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133;  Nordics  in,  117,  134,  tS8, 

Scandinavian  blood  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Scotland,  208; 
place  names  in  Scotland,  249; 
states,  4,  30,  60. 

Scandinavians,  61,  68;  hairiness 
of,  224. 

Schleswig,  58,  73. 

Sctaveni,  141. 

Scotch,  29;  bninet  type  of,  150; 
red  hair  of,  175:  stature  of,  38, 
39- 

Scotch  borders,  40:  Highlanders, 
6a. 

Scotch'Irish  in  America,  84. 

Scotland,  40,  69;  Angles  in,  303; 
blond  elements  in,  63;  blonds 
mixed  with  brunets  in,  202; 
brunetness  in,  153,  204:  Bry- 
thonic elements  in,  203;  Gaelic 
area  in,  249;  Goidelic  element 
in,  201,  203;  Goidelic  speech 
in,  300;  Goidels  Invade  from 
Ireland,  250:  Iberian  substra- 
tum in.  201 :  language  in,  204, 
249-250;  Mediterraneans  in, 
•53.  203;  Neanderthal  type  in, 
107 ;  Nordic  type  in,  349; 
Nordics  in,  18S:  Norae  pirates 
in,  300, 203 ;  racial  elements  in, 
203-204,  208:  resurgence  of 
types  in,  especially  the  Iberian, 
249;  Scandinavian  place  names 
in.  a49- 

Scots,  28. 

Scottish  Highlands,  language  of, 
247. 

Scythians,  66,  214,  257. 

Selection,  37,  46-55,  215,  225; 
by  elimination  of  the  unlit, 
50-54;  in  Colonial  times,  92; 
in  colonies,  93;  in  tenements 
and  factories,  9a;  practical 
measures  in.  46^55;  through 
alcoholism,   55;   through   dia- 


54-55;    through    social 

mment.  46. 
Seljuldan  Turks,  337. 
Semitic  language,  239;  race,  147. 
Senegambian  r^ons,  Mediter- 

Senlac  Hill,  130. 

Serbian  national  revival,  58. 

Serbs,  53,  143;  and  Christianity, 

65;  in  Bulgaria,  145. 
Serfs  and  serfdom,  10. 
Servile  wars  in  Rome,  317. 
Ship- building,  165.  199. 
Siberia,  Russian  settlements  of, 

78- 
Siberian  tundras,  65. 
Sicily,    Alpines    in,     I3S,     140; 

Mediterraneans  in,  158;  Nor- 


I,  307. 


»ot,  125. 


Sidon,  126,  165. 

Sikhs,  361. 

Silesia.  72,  360. 

Sinai  Peninsula,  ir 

Singalese,  358. 

Siwalik  Hills,  fossil  deposits  of. 

Skin  color  and  quality,  37-28. 
Skull  shape,  13,  15^  17,  I9i  i39i 
236;   among   immigrants,    17; 
antiquity   of   distinction   be- 
tween long  and  round,  13,  34; 
as  a  race  character,  151 ;  of  the 
Ainus,  224 ;  African,  33 ;  Ameri- 
can  Indian,   23:   Asiatic,   22; 
Cro-Magnon,  no;  European. 
19-21:  Neanderthal,  107;  beat 
method   of  determining  race, 
19-34;   see   also   Brachyceph- 
aly,   Dolichocephaly,  Mesati- 
cephaly,  and  the  physical  char- 
acters of  the  various  races- 
Slave  trade,  79. 
Slavery,  8-11,  42.  86. 
Slaves,  9-11,   16;  in  Italy,  3lS; 
in  Rome,  71,  100,  216,  318, 
220;sourceof,  82,  2O0. 
Slavic  Alpines  in  Germany,  73; 
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hameland,  345;  languaees, 
141-145,  338-a37.  244-a45; 
Proto-Slavic,  143;  race,  64, 
73;  as  an  Alpine  race,  64,  131. 

Slavs,  63,  64,  134,  173,  190;  of 
Alpine  race,  64,  131;  area  of 
distribution  of,  i43;expanBioa 
of,  373;  in  Austria,  141 ;  in  the 
Balkans,  153;  eastern  Europe, 
65;  eastern  Germany,  141-143, 
Greece,  65;  Middle  Ages,  65; 
Poland,  143 ;  Russia,  314; 
mixed  with  Illyrians,  153,  190; 
northern  and  southern,  143, 

Slovaks,  91,  143. 

Sodal  environment,  46. 

Social  ware  in  Rome,  317. 

Socialism,  ti,  79. 

Socrates,  337. 

Sogdiana,  354. 

Solutrean  Period,  105,  III-I13; 
culture  of  and  the  BrDnn- 
Pfedmost  race,  114,  133;  and 
the  Cro-Magnon  race,  133. 

Sorb,  143. 

South  Africa,  79,  80;  Dutch  and 
English  in.  80. 
.    South  America,  61, 73,  75, 76, 78. 

Southern  States  of  America,  71, 
99:  brunets  in,  84;  Mediter- 

Nordic  type  in,  83,  84;  "poor 
whites"  of,  39,  40;  race  con- 


Southerners,  effect  of  climate  on, 
39-43- 

Spain,  lis,  I49i  'T^i  303;  Al- 
pines in,  140;  Arabic  spoken 
in,  156;  Arabs  in,  156;  aris- 
tocracy of,  193;  Basques  in, 
140;  blondneaa  in,  19a;  bow 
and  arrow  of  the  Axilians  in, 
IIS;  cause  of  the  collapse  of, 
193;  caverns  in,  iia;  Celtic 
language  in,  155,  334;  decline 
of  the  Nordic  element  in,  193: 
elimination 
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ing  cbases  in,  53;  Gaula  in, 
174,  193;  Gothic  language  in, 
156;  Goths  in,  19a;  Latin  lan- 
guage in,  156;  Mediterraneans 
in.  133,  149.  15a.  155-156; 
mc^Iiths  in,  153;  Moorish 
conquest  of,  iSi;  Mo<h^  in, 
156;  Nordics  in,  155-156.  174. 
193-193,  369;  Phoenician  lan- 
guage in,  156;  Phcenicians  in, 
136,  Tj6;  racial  change  in,  19a; 
Romans  in,  156;  Teutons  in. 
180;  tin  mines  in,  136;  types 
in,  156;  Vandals  in,  193;  Visi- 
goths in,  180,  193. 

Spaniards  or  Spanish  (modem), 
53,  68;  (ancient),  68;  in  Mex- 
ico, 1 7 ;  and  Nordics,  73 ;  in  the 
Philippines,  78;  related  to  the 
Berbere,  153. 

Spani^  conquistadores,  76,  193: 
infantry,  193;  Inquisition  in 
selection,  53;  Spanish  Main, 
44;  islands  and  coasts  of,  76; 
Spanish-American  War,  74. 

Sparta,  160,  163. 

Spartans,  160,  164;  and  Dinaric 
race,  164;  physical  character 
of,  164. 

Specializations,  racial,  recent,  17. 
18,  34. 

Species,  ngnJBcance  of  the  term. 

Stature,  13,  38-30,  35;  affected 
by  war,  197-198;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 154;  in  Albania,  190; 
in  France,  198;  in  Illyria  and 
the  Tyrol,  190;  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  38-39,  203;  in  Sar- 
dinia, 38-39. 

Sterilization  of  the  unfit,  51,  ja. 


Stoi. 


m,  aai. 


Stone  weapons  in  England,  130- 
131,  For  Sltme  Ages  see  Neo- 
lithic and  Paleolithic. 

Styria.  183;  Alpines  in.  aio; 
Nordics  in,  3 10. 
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Siievi,  IS6.  in.  I8i,  370;  in 
Portugal,  ito,  191, 

Sumer,  119,  147;  langu^e  of, 
'39- 

Sum,  147;  Unguis  of,  339. 

SwalMaiia,  141. 

Sweden,  33,  99,  176,  194,  an; 
centre  of  Nordic  purity,  16S, 
170;  coloouM  FinUiid,  3it; 
GoloouH  RumU,  3ii;crad)eo( 
Teutank  braodi  of  the  Nor- 
dia,  134,  177;  brome  intro- 
duced into,  137;  first  Nordica 
in,  ii7:iiiteUectiMluumiiaof, 
310;  Kitchen  Middeaa  in,  133: 
Nordic  race  in,  117,  134.  133- 
136,  16^170,  3io~3ii;  race 
ComcioumeH  in,  57;  nves 
ProteMantinn,  310;   unity  of 

Swede*,  ay,  organixation  of  Rua- 
na  by,  tSo;  Rmwficatioa  of, 
58. 

Swim,  135;  blondneM  of,  136; 
SwiM  Lake  Dwdlera,  I3I,  137. 

Switterland,  I3i,  137,  183;  Al- 
lunea  in,  44,  135,  14.1;  Lake 
Dwelltngi  in,  139:  r 
In,  133;  Nordics  in,  13s;  1 


16, 


I.  135- 
Sylla,  317. 
Synthetic  UnguagM,   163, 

333.  337.  239-340,  343. 
Syr  Darya,  119. 
f^Tfia,    helleniied,    aao;    round 

•kull  bvaaion  of,  140. 
Syrians,  16,  91. 

Taal  (tialect,  80. 

Tamahu,  blondneM  of,  333. 

TardewMsian   Period,   lis, 

132. 
Tataim,  139,  144. 
Tcbouds,  language  of,  336. 
Tennessee,  39,  40. 
Terramara  Period,  133,  137,  366. 
Terraniara   settleiDents,   bronie 


17. 


En,  137;  copper  in,  133;  human 
rentaina  in,  i33. 

Teutobergian  forest,  154, 

Teutonic,  a*  a  term,  331-333; 
branch  of  the  Nordic  race,  30, 
61,  63,  73,  134,  13".  "39.  '4fi. 
168-170,  310,  311,  331,  333, 
348;  cxpaniion  of,  370,  371; 
invaders  of  Gaul,  69:  inva- 
BOOS,  63,  69,  179-184.  >«9. 
194-196;  language!  of,  61,  139, 
349-391 ;  duration  of  Teutonic 
language  io  Gaul,  183;  Teu- 
tonic tribes  mixed  with  the 
Bdgie,  348;  speech  in  the 
British  Isles,  349-330;  Proto- 
Teutonics,  169. 

Teutons,  73,  141-143,  144,  173- 
174,  176-177.  189,  194-196; 
division  of  in  the  Great  War, 
184:  phyaical  characteta  of, 
i7S;routeofeapansioaof,  174. 

Thebes,  163. 

ThesMly,  345. 

Thibet,  33,  134. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  184-187, 198. 

Tlrace,  Nordics  in,  314;  early 
inhabitants  of,  34J6;  (^uls  in, 
335. 

Thradan  language,  130,  356; 
origin  of,  343. 

Tin,  136-137, 

Tin  Isles  of  Ultima  Thule,  137. 

Titian,  315. 

Tokhaiian  language,  360-961. 

Toola,  103-104,  113,  I30-13I, 
133,  i>6,  139,  155. 

Toure,  battle  of,  181. 

Trade  routes,  119,  133-135. 

Trajan,  344. 

Transylvania,  Rumanian  lan- 
guage in,  345;  Vtacha  in,  346. 

Trap)Mng,  133. 

Trinitarian  faith  of  the  Franka, 
I8i. 

Tripoli,  round  akull 


Trojaiu,  159. 

Troy,  Me^o(,  159. 

Tunis,  Alpines  in,  128,  140,  158; 


Turcomana,  338;  or  TiutemanB, 

TurkeaUn,  334, 357;  Nomada  of, 
359;  Tokharian  lai^uace  in, 
a6i. 

Turk!  or  Turks,  100,  144-145, 
166,  137,  238,  354;  language 
of,  337-338;  race  mixture 
among,  337. 

Tuacan  language,  344. 

Tyre,  136,  165, 

Tyrol,  the,  30,  36,  139;  Ali»nea 
in,  141,  3to;  Dinaric  race  in, 
138;  Nordks  in,  aoo;  stature 
in,  190. 

Tyrokae,  135;  phyakal  character 
of,  190. 

Tyrrhenians,  157. 

Ugrian  langu^ie,  343. 

Ukraine,  313. 

Ultima  Thule,  136. 

Umbrian  language,  130, 334, 344. 

Umbriaus,  145,  197,  160,  173, 
344.  a69. 

Unit  characters,  13,  14,  30,  31; 
intermixture  of,  14;  unctuu^- 
ing,  i3->8,  139- 

Unitarian  faith  of  the  barbaiiana, 
■81. 

United  States  of  America,  af- 
fected by  inunigration,  89  et 
Mg.;  aa  a  European  colony, 
racially,  83,  84;  German  aiKt 
Irish  immigrants  in,  84,  86; 
Indian  element  in,  87 ;  N^roes 
of,  16, 40, 69, 76, 83, 8s,  87, 99; 
Nordic  blood  in  the  colonies, 
63-85;  race  consciousness  in, 
86;  Nordics  tn,  81;  in  the 
world  war,  187;  Me  alio 
America, 
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Upper  Neolitfaic,  13 1. 

Upper  Paleolithic,  100,  109,  108, 

i'3i  133;  dose  of,  115. 
Upper  Robenhausian,  132, 
Ural  mountains,  69,  313. 
Ural-Altaic  speech,  336. 
Urmia,  Lake,  333. 
Uasher,  Archbishop,  4. 

Vagrancy,  10. 

Valais,  178. 

Vandal  kingdom,  destruction  of, 

181 ;  conquest*,  333. 
Vandals,  73,  143,  145,  156,  176- 

177,   181,   195,   333,   370;   in 

Afrka,  180;  in  Spain,  176-177, 

193. 
Varangians,  177,  189. 
Varw,  194. 


Vedas,  357-299. 

Veddahs,  149. 

Venethi,  141,  143,345. 

Veneto,  183. 

Venezuela,  population  of,  76, 

Venice,  Nordic  aristocracy  of, 
189. 

\nidt^[s,  139,  177,  306-^07,  310, 
31 1, 349,  371 ;  in  America,  ait, 
349;  ut  also  Norse  pirates. 

Villein,  10. 

Virginia,  84. 

ViMgoths,  196,  176,  195,  370; 
in  Gaul,  180;  in  Spain,  180, 
193;  kingdom  of  destroyed, 
181. 

Vlachs,  178,  345-^346. 

Volga  river,  145. 

Voluntary  childlcMoess,  317. 

Volunteer  armies,  198. 

Wahbtatt,  battle  of,  3«o. 
Wales,   Celtic  language  in,  63; 

Cymric  lai^iuage  in,  305,  348; 

derivation  of  the  name,  178; 

Goidelic    language     in,     309; 

Meditenaoeaiu  in,  63,   153, 
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303:  Nordks  m,  303:  racial 
elements  and  eurvivBls  in, 
304-305. 

Wallachia,  Little  and  Great,  346. 

Wallachian,  178. 

Walloons,  57,  140,  178,  195;  lan- 
guage of,  344. 

War  and  racial  elements^  91: 
effect  of  on  populations,  183- 
1S7,  191-193,  196-198,  316, 
331 ;  Great  World  War,  73,  74, 
168,  186,  187,  191,  230-233, 

Wars,  European,  56,  191,  198, 
330-333;  losses  from,  185,196- 
19B;  Nordic  element  in,  73,  74, 
231;  of  the  Roses,  191;  Punic, 
317;  Servile,  217;  Social,  317. 

Wealth,  privilege  of,  6. 

Weapons,  103.  113-1151  120-121, 
IZ6-130.  155,  159,  200. 

Welsh,  62,  63,  177-178;  in 
Britain,  248;  Round  Barrow 
survivals  among,  164. 

Wends,  72,  141-143,  336,  369, 
373;  iocrease  of  in  east  Ger- 
many, 184. 

West  Indian  sugar  planters,  11. 

West  Indies,  Negroes  in,  76. 

West  Prussia.  73. 

Western  Empire,  179,  t8o,  316. 


Westphalia,  36. 

White  Huns,  254. 

White  race,  7y. 

White  Sea,  171. 

Whites,  76-77;  in  the  Argentine, 
78:  in  Australia,  79;  in  Brazil, 
78;  in  China,  78;  in  the  East 
Indies,  78:  in  India,  78;  in 
Jamaica,  76;  in  Mexico,  76: 
in  the  PhilipfMnes,  78;  in  New 
Zealand,  79;  lee  also  Nor- 
dics, the  Nordic  race,  and 
Teutons. 

Women,  lighter  in  pigmentation 
than  men,  26,  37;  more  primi- 
tive, 27:  social  status  of  among 
the  races,  228. 

Writing,  115,  241. 

Wu-Suns,  324,  360, 

WUrm  glaciatjon,  106.  133,  170, 
171- 


Wiirtcmberg,   AI|Hnes 

141;  loss  of  population  in  di 
ing  the  Thirty  Years"  W, 
184. 

Wiirterabergers,  135. 

Zanzibar,  83. 

Zenda vesta,  3 58. 

Zendic  language,  255,  359. 
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